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A Review of the World 


Business Says Pooh! to Politics. 


thing in this amazing presi- 
dential year is the apparent 
indifference which business 
manifests toward politics. 
The party which already has 
control of one house of Congress and may 
within seven months be in control at the 
White House, declares for a tariff for rev- 
enue only and industry hardly stops to 
listen. Congress investigates the “money 
trust,” attacks the wool tariff, the steel 
tariff, the cotton tariff, with an ax, slaps 
an excise tax of sixty millions more or less 
on business incomes of over $5,000, and 
Wall street merely yawns! Radical meas- 
ures bordering on State Socialism make 
such headway that the President warns us 
the federal Constitution is in peril; the bond 
issues of states and cities increase a billion 
and a half in five years; the biggest cor- 
poration on earth is threatened with disso- 
lution, and hardly a ripple is seen on the 
stock market! And this is the same coun- 
try that only five years ago had financial 
convulsions so fierce that Clearing House 
certificates took the place of currency and 
the biggest banks in the country made a 
noise like a bankrupt! What does it all 
mean? Has business lost its fear of what 
the politicians can do or grown stolid and 
callous to their threats? 





The Evidences of Prosperity. 

y RULY it is “a land of contrast and 
- paradox,” and seems big enough 

to stand anything. In spite of all 

this onslaught on big corporations, 
the commissioner of internal revenue tells 
us that we have now 270,000 corporations 
with issued securities that have a market 
value of over eighty-eight billions of dol- 
lars. The secretary of agriculture reported 
last month an increase in the grain crop 
of 668,000,000 bushels over that of last 
year, with prospects of further improve- 
ment. Never before has the yield per 
acre been so large, and there is a good 
chance that for the first time in our 
history our crop values will exceed ten 
billions of dollars. “The tendency of the 
farmers generally,” says a financial dispatch 
from Missouri, “is to express little interest 
in political fights.” Perhaps that is the 
reason why business generally refuses to 
get excited over politics. It hasn’t time. 
Or perhaps the reason is that business has 
made up its mind to conduct itself “on the 
square.” Even Wall Street, so the Wall 
Street Journal says, has resolved to be good 
hereafter. Listen to these cheerful words: 
“The wiser heads in Wall Street have seen 
that-the financial district should aline itself 
with public opinion, should throw off the 
burdensome mass of suspicion, hatred and 
malice which has encumbered it, and should 
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adopt a policy which every good American, 
in Wall Street and out of it, can endorse— 
that the United States should have its affairs 
administered according to the best ideals 
of all the people.” Ladies and gentlemen, 
get your robes ready. After reading that 
the millennium seems very near. 








\ Talking Record for Congress. 


2 Ri: ONGRESS gets no credit for any- 





ing politics’ and “jockeying for 
position.” This Congress has worked 
harder and received, perhaps, less credit 
than any other Congress held for years. It 
began on December 4th. It has talked more 
than twenty-one million words—which 
would make a library of over two hundred 
good-sized volumes. Jt has sat, on an 
average, one hour and a quarter longer 
each day than any preceding Congress 
With a Democratic majority in the House 
and a shaky Republican majority in the 
Senate, the jockeying for position has been 
greater than usual and the actual achieve- 
ment less. “It will doubtless be known for 
vears,” says the Washington correspondent 
of the N. Y. Herald, “as the session of 
investigations.” It has investigated the 
steel industry, the sugar industry, the for- 
eign shipping combination, the “money 
trust.” the Department of Agriculture, the 
State Department, the Controller Bay situ- 
ation in Alaska, and the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. It has 
unseated Lorimer, forced the resignation 
of Judge Hanford, and preferred charges 
of impeachment against Judge Archbold. 


Congress and the President in 
Conflict. 


TS principal legislative achieve- 
ment (next to the Panama canal 
bill) has been the passage of sev- 
eral tariff revision bills that have 
heen promptly vetoed by the President. 
With the help of the Progressives in the 
Senate, it has revized the’ wool schedule, 
the steel schedule, the sugar schedule, the 
cotton schedule. None of these revisions 
has taken effect as yet. President Taft 
vetoed the wool bill because, as he charged, 
it was framed with a view to revenue only 
and with no regard to the protection of the 
wool industry. The steel bill was vetoed 
for the same reason. “The principle of 
protection,” said the President, “is disre- 
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varded entirely.” He added: “I strongly 
desire to reduce duties provided only the 
protection system be maintained and that 
industries now established be not de- 
stroyed.” He suggests that the proper 
reduction in the wool schedule, as shown by 
the Tariff Commission, would be 20 per 
cent. from present rates on wool and 20 to 
50 per cent. on woollen cloths. The net re- 
sult of the activity of this session on tariff 
rates has been nil, but the tariff issue has 
been made a little more dominant in the 
campaign. And this, many journals as- 
sume, was the real purpose of the bills. 
The tariffe seems likely to be the issue 
oi the campaign—if Theodore Roosevelt 
doesn’t disturb calculations too much. 





Do We Need More Battleships? 

WZ ONGRESS has been in conflict 
with the President on other than 
tariff bills. It left out of the 
legislative, judicial and executive 
appropriation bill provisions for the Com- 
merce Court, and added to the same 
bill a provision which has aroused the hot 
wrath of Civil Service reformers. By it 
all clerks in the government’s service would 
have been retired at the end of seven years 
unless they could at that time pass a com 
petitive examination. The President’s veto 
followed. The Commerce Court is the 
President’s own child, and he refuses to see 
it slaughtered or starved to death. Con 
gress also undertook, in the army appro- 
priation bill, to legislate General Leonard 
Wood out of his position as Chief of the 
General Staff. The President vetoed that 
bill also. Another attempt has been made 
to starve out the tariff commission, another 
child of the President. All these things have 
been viewed calmly by the country at large. 
in the belief, apparently, that nothing would 
come of it all but political sparring. The 
action of the Democratic caucus in deciding 
against providing in the naval bill for any 
additional battleships has, however, aroused 
a storm of protests louder than that aroused 
by anything else the present Congress has 
tried to do or not do. In this protest. 
Democratic journals as well as Republican 
and Progressive have joined, and the issue 
seems likely to cut quite a figure in the 
coming campaign. On the strength of it. 
Hearst seems preparing to leave the Demo- 
cratic ranks again and become a “Bull 
Mooser.” 
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“BETWEEN CONVENTIONS” 
—Harding in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


The Struggle Over Canal Tolls. 
fe \ OW that the dirt has nearly 


ceased to fly on the Panama 
Canal route, it has begun 
to fly with a vengeance at 
Washington. The struggle 
in Congress over the Canal 
bill has brought indignant remonstrances 
from Europe, a protest from the British 
government, charges of a wanton disregard 
of national honor made on the floor of the 
Senate by men like Senators Root and Bur- 
ton, and loud and angry comment from 
some of the most influential papers in 
America. “A greater disgrace to this coun- 
try than would have been a naval defeat at 
Colon,” is the way the N. Y. Evening Post 
characterizes the action of the Senate, by 
a majority of 4 to 1, in behalf of making 
the canal free to American vessels. “The 
Senate has actually voted,” cries the N. Y. 
Times, “by an overwhelming majority 
that America shall break faith and enter 
the paths of repudiation and dishonor.” 
The press of New York City, indeed, with 
one or two exceptions, have been shouting 
rebukes at the top of their voices. “A bald 
and brazen violation of the plighted faith 





of the government,” are the words of the 
Journal of Commerce; “it is enough -to 
make every self-respecting American citi- 
zen bow his head in shame.” 


When “All Nations” Means 
All Other Nations. 


WO treaties are involved in this 
struggle over the canal. They are 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty with 
Great Britain and our treaty made 
with Panama when we purchased the Canal 
Zone. In the first, we agreed, in return for 
the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and for certain valuable rights for 
our ships in Canadian canals, as follows: 


“(1) The canal shall be free and open to 
the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these rules, on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 


Around that phraze, “of all nations,” the 
battle has raged. A still greater diplomatic 
battle may follow. The question is, does 
the phraze, as here used, really mean of all 
nations other than the United States. The 
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argument made months ago by Lewis Nix- 
on was that, since “vessels of commerce 
and war” are spoken of in the same breath, 
and since it is admitted that under the 
treaty we have the right in time of war to 
close the canal to hostile warships and keep 
it open to our own, this shows that the 
phraze “of all nations” was not meant to 
include our own. We simply agreed to 
treat all (other) nations alike. 


Why We Fear Arbitration 

on Canal Tolls. 
( HAT the canal may, under the 
treaty, be open to our warships 
and closed to those of an enemy 
appears from the memorandum 
submitted to the Senate by Secretary Hay 
when the treaty was submitted. It ran as 
follows: 





“It was considered that war between the 
contracting parties or between the United 
States and any other power would have the 
ordinary effect when not specifically other- 
wise provided; it would remit both parties to 
their original and natural right of self-de- 
fense, and give the United States the clear 
right to close the canal against the other be- 
ligerent, and to protect and defend it by what- 
ever means might be necessary.” 
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This, it will be noted, applies only to the 
rights of warships in time of war. It does 
not say anything about either ships of war 
or ships of commerce in time of peace. 
But Senator Lodge, who reported the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty to the Senate, for the 
foreign relations committee, said last month 
in the debate: 


“I was of the opinion at the time I brought 
the report that it left us in complete control 
in determining the position of our vessels. I 
did not suppose that any limitation was im- 
pozed, and did not believe that the United 
States was included among the nations to be 
‘treated with equality’ under the treaty terms.” 


And yet Senator Lodge conceded that if 
the question went to the Hague for arbitra- 
tion, whether all ships of American registry 
may be excepted from tolls while ships of 
other nations pay, the United States would 
probably lose. The London Morning Post 
tells why. It says that in our Senate— 
when the treaty was pending—an amend- 
ment was proposed, “providing that the 
United States should reserve the right, in 
the operation of the canal, to discriminate 
in respect of the charges in favor of her 
own citizens; but the amendment was re- 





. 








DULY NOTIFIED 
In officially informing President Taft of his renomination, Senator Root, speaking for the committee 
nesured him that his title to the honor was as valid and clear as that of any man ever nominated by a 
Republican convention. The gentlemen around the President here are members of the national committee. 
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HE WILL NEVER READ ANOTHER OF HIS SPEECHES IF HE CAN AVOID [IT 


Governor Woodrow Wilson first wrote his speech in shorthand, then had it typewritten, and read it to the 
committee of notification at ‘‘the little White House’ at Sea Girt. He prefers to speak extemporaneously. Of 


the speech, Democrats agree that it was “truly great.” 


jected.” Yes, says the Baltimore News, 
attempting to explain, rejected “because 
there was no need of them.” Would that 
explanation satisfy the Hague court of 
arbitration? Senator Lodge fears it will 
not. The British press and the German 
and French press, as far as they express 
themselves on the subject, are very sure it 
would not. 








Is the Panama Canal Now 
a Domestic Affair? 


UT another very popular argument 
is brought forward at this juncture 
by Hannis Taylor, the well-known 
(American) author of books on 

international law. The Hay-Pauncefote 

treaty, he remarks, was made when we did 

not own the Canal Zone and were expecting 

to build the Canal through foreign territory. 

That Zone is now as much a part of the 

United States as is Alaska or Alabama. 

The “fundamental conditions” underlying 

the treaty are thus changed. According to 

the law of nations, the treaty thus becomes 
void, or at least voidable. The inference 
drawn from this is that since the United 

States has steadily refused to submit to ar- 

bitration questions relating to our own 

domestic affairs, and since the canal has 
now, by the purchase of the Canal Zone, 





Republicans say, “he dodged.” 


become a domestic affair, we may refuse to 
submit any canal question to the Hague. 
But here comes in our treaty with Panama, 
by which the Zone was acquired. It was 
expressly stipulated in that treaty that the 
canal is to be operated “in conformity with 
all the stipulations of the treaty entered 
into by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain on November 18, 
1901.” And in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
itself appears a provision that seems to 
apply to just such an eventuality as has 
occurred. That provision is as follows: 


“It is agreed that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of the international relations 
of the country or countries traversed by the 
before mentioned canal shall affect the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization of the obli- 
gation of the high contracting parties under 
the present treaty.” 


Senator Root says our contention for 
free American ships is “ridiculous.” The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is “an executed con- 
tract.” England performed her part of the 
contract when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was abrogated. We must perform our part 
or sacrifice our honor as a nation. Only 
eighteen Senators could see it that way. 
As the bill first passed the Senate it made 
practically all American ships free of tolls. 
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As for Our Coastwise Trade— 
That Is Different. 


UT while all this seems to apply 
with cruel logic to American ships 
in general, the ships engaged in 
our coastwise trade only are re- 
garded as on a different;basis. For by our 
laws none but American-built ships are 
allowed in our coastwise trade. There 
is, then, no competition possible on the 
part of foreign ships. The London 
Saturday Review (most anti-American 
of British papers) admits that “since 
only one nation is concerned”—in our 
coastwise trade—‘‘a remission of tolls 
could not be said to be discrimination 
against any other nation.” The London 
Morning Post also admits that such a re- 
mission “seems at first sight to be innocu- 
ous.” The official protest from Great 
Britain to Secretary Knox seems to take 
the same view. But coupled with this ad- 
mission, in each case, is the claim that in 
actual operation it will be impracticable to 
confine such a privilege to coastwise trade 
exclusively. “An American coasting com- 
pany,” says the Saturday Review, “could 
work in close connection with other com- 
panies doing an international trade, so that 
the whole spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty would be violated.”” And the London 
Morning Post finds still another complica- 
tion that British shipping has to fear: 





“A cargo-boat steaming from New York to 
the Philippines and calling on the way at 
Australia or Chinese ports might be said to be 
engaged in coasting trade, since such a term 
is applied to trade between New York and 
San Francisca and between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. The result.would be that in 
the Pacific the British Mercantile Marine 
would be placed at a distinct disadvantage 
as compared with its American rival.” 
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President Taft’s Recommendations. 

HE Canal bill, as finally passed by 
Congress by large majorities (48 
to 18 in the Senate) and sent to the 
President, grants free tolls to our 
coastwise ships only, and forbids American 
ships owned by trusts or railroad companies 
from using the Canal at all. Both these 
provisions appear to be in response to 
President Taft’s suggestions. In his mes- 
sage last year he said: 


~ 
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“TI am very confident that the United States 
has the power to relieve from the payment 
of tolls any part of our shipping that Con- 
gress deems wise. We own the canal. It 
was our money that built it. We have the 
right to charge tolls for its use. Those tolls 
must be the same to every one, but when we 
are dealing with our own ships the practice 
of many governments of subsidizing their own 
merchant vessels is so well established in gen- 
eral that a subsidy equal to the tolls, an equiv- 
alent remission of tolls, cannot be held to be 
a discrimination in the use of the canal. The 
practice in the Suez Canal makes this clear. 
. . . One of the chief reasons for building the 
Canal was to set up this competition, and to 
bring the two shores closer together as a 
practical trade problem. It may be that the 
tolls will have to be wholly remitted.” 


In addition to the provisions regarding 
coastwise traffic and ships owned by rail- 
roads, two other provisions are in the bill 
that are of great importance to American 
shipping. One is to admit to American 
registry ships built abroad and purchased 
by Americans for foreign trade only. As 
the law now stands, only American-made 
ships can be admitted to American registry 
and fly the American flag. The other pro- 
vision admits free of duty into the United 
States materials for building ships in 
American ship-yards. 





The Progressives Form a 
Political Trust. 


HE next thing in order is for 
the attorney general to insti- 
tute a dissolution suit against 
the new Progressive party as 
a political trust. It has gone 
ahead and corralled into its 

platform nearly all the issues there are 

or can possibly be in the next fifty years,— 
all, that is, but two. It left out the single 
tax and the liquor issue. Its platform com- 





mittee had to struggle hard to keep these 
out. The single tax was at one time 
adopted (in a mild form) by a vote of 26 
to 5 and was afterward dropped. The liquor 
plank proposed was also a mildone. It was 
to the effect that the federal government 
has no right to issue licenses for sale in dry 
States. That alse was voted down. But 
the committee adopted, in essence, many of 
the old Populist planks (except free silver), 
most of the Republican and Democratic 
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WOODROW WILSON 








Copyright, Pach Bros. 
“PLAIN WOODROW WILSON” 


At a recent meeting John Wanamaker, in introducing Dr. Wilson, said he would not introduce him as 
Doctor or Governor, but as “plain Woodrow Wilson.” he Governor, when his turn came, thanked Mr 
Wanamaker for not laying undue emphasis on the word plain, and then recited his “favorite limerick” that 
runs as follows: “For beauty I am not a star. There are others more handsome hy far: Rut my face, I don’t 
mind it, For T am hehind it; It’s the others in front that T jar.” 
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planks, the planks demanded by the Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Woman Suffrage plank, 
and, according to the Socialists themselves, 
a fairly complete program of State Social- 
ism. The first draft of the new party’s 
platform would have filled nine pages of 
this magazine. Most of the argument was 
afterward eliminated, and the platform was 
thus cut down one-half. Even then, it is 
said, other proposed issues enough to make 
another platform of equal size were left 
out. We can’t imagine what they were. 


Building the Progressive 
Platform. 


q rp VEN at the risk of becoming as 
5, tedious as one of the inventory pas- 
&} sages in a Walt Whitman poem, 

we will specify some of these issues. 









rency—are there, of course. On the first, 
the new party stands for an immediate 
downward revision, schedule by schedule, 
on a protection basis; a permanent non-par- 
tisan commission; and repeal of Canadian 
reciprocity, or what is left of it. As to the 
trusts, it calls for active supervision of in- 
terstate commerce corporations by a federal 
commission, to enforce complete publicity 
and prevent unfair competition, false cap- 
italization and special privilege. On ‘the 
currency, it condemns the Aldrich bill, op- 
pozes “the present method of issuing notes 
through private agencies’—national banks, 
we presume—and declares with the old 
Greenback party that “the issue of currency 
is fundamentally a government function.” 
Into one plank are crowded: nation-wide 
preferential primaries for candidates for 
President, direct election of U. S. Senators, 
the short ballot, and the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall (judges are not excepted). 
Popular review of judicial decisions on the 
constitutionality of State laws is also en- 
dorsed (federal courts not excepted). A 
plank against injunctions in labor cases as 
demanded by Mr. Gompers and one to give 
jury-trial in contempt of court cases in 
labor disputes are also adopted. 


Where the Progressive Platform 
Came From. 


i HERE are forty or fifty other is- 
sues: minimum wage standards 
) for working women; the eight- 
hour day; a quicker way of amend- 
ing the federal Constitution; publicity of 


committee hearings in the legislatures and 
in Congress (except on foreign affairs) ; 
half a dozen planks on conservation; a 
physical valuation of railroad properties; 
two battleships a year; no tolls on the Pana- 
ma Canal for ships engaged in coastwise 
traffic; use of the Canal forbidden to ships 
“owned or controlled by American railroad 
corporatoins”; government supervision to 
protect the people from worthless invest- 
ments; a commission to inquire into the 
artificial causes of high prices and such 
causes to be removed when ascertained; 
limitation of campaign contributions and 
expenses; equal suffrage for women, etc., 
etc. The first task of the statesmanship of 
the day is declared to be “to destroy the in- 
visible government”—Beveridge’s phraze— 


3 : 5 ‘ ““to dissolve the unholy alliance between 
Three historic subjects—tariff, trusts, cur- <. 


corrupt business and corrupt politics.” The 
Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore 
is assailed in these words: “The extreme 
insistence on States’ rights by the Demo- 
cratic party in the Baltimore platform dem- 
onstrates anew its inability to understand 
the world into which it has survived, or to 
administer the affairs of a Union of States, 
which have in all essential respects become 
one people.” The platform follows closely 
the speech made before the convention by 
Mr. Roosevelt. Practically nothing went in 
that was not advocated in that speech. 
Very little is left out that was in it. And 
that speech, according to William Allen 
White, was “almost a copy of the session 
oi the American Society for Charities and 
Corrections” recently held in Cleveland. 


A Religious Revival, not a 
Political Convention. 


HE convention itself, at which this 
omnibus platform was adopted, 

) made a striking impression upon 
newspaper correspondents, even 

those writing for hostile journals. It was 
in session three days and not a roll-call or 
a ballot was taken. Everything was done 
by acclamation. While the platform and 
credentials committees are said to have 
had a strenuous time, especially in throw- 
ing out all the negro delegates*from south- 
ern States, the only semblance of a conflict 
in the convention itself was on the question 
of taking an hour’s recess! When Roose- 
velt spoke, the Coliseum (seating 12,500) 
was packed. At other times there were 
large vacant spaces in the galleries. But 
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“A SCENE ON 


the moral, or religious, fervor of the gather- 
ing was its most striking characteristic. 
Fervent “amens” punctuated the opening 
prayers. The correspondent of the N. Y. 
Sun (a bitterly hostile paper) said: “There 
was a homeliness, a heartiness, a stir in all 
its features which stamped the convention 
as one of the most remarkable gatherings 
of recent times. There was a seeming ab- 
sence of intrigue and the chicanery of po- 
litical gatherings. Some of its features re- 
sembled a tremendous religious revival.” 
The singing of hymns was a feature of the 
gathering,—the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“America,” and others. The extent to 
which. the members were swept off their 
feet appears from the change made, with 
no apparent sense of its incongruity, in the 
revival song: 

“Follow, follow, 

We will follow Jesus; 

Anywhere, everywhere, 

We will follow on.” 
The name of Roosevelt was substituted for 
that of Jesus! Started by Michigan dele- 
gates, this song “was caught up by the other 
delegations until practically the entire floor 
was singing.” Can you beat that? 














SALT RIVER” 
—Webster in the San Francisco Bulletin 


be Tears of Bearded 






Ros) OT only in shouts of § ‘amen !” and 
Nc Kae in the singing of hymns did this 
(iss B¥) emotionalism find vent. There was 

weeping as well. “Something is 
about to happen to a country,” says the N. 
Y. Mail, “when it ‘sees the tears of bearded 
men.’ The occasion at Chicago is pente- 
costal.” But the tributes of the N. Y. 
Times were still more notable, for the 
Times is as hostile to Roosevelt as the Sun. 


It said of the convention: 





“Let no one mistake the Progressive Party. 
Theodore Roosevelt may or may not be bitten 
by personal ambition, but the men who are 
following him believe sincerely that they are 
followers of the Lord enlisted for the battle 
of Armageddon. They may be absolutely 
wrong about it, but about the strength of 
their conviction there cannot remain a doubt 
in the mind of anybody who saw the strange, 
moving, and compelling spectacle in the Co- 
liseum to-day. It was not a convention at 
all. It was an assemblage of religious en- 
thusiasts. It was such a convention as Peter 
the Hermit held. It was a Methodist camp 
meeting done over into political terms. From 
Jane Addams of Hull House fame, sitting in 
the first rank below the platform, to Judge 
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“RUNNING AWAY 


Ben Lindsay of Denver, sitting half way 
down the hall, there was an expression on 
every face of fanatical and religious en- 
thusiasm.” 


The reception given to the opening speech, 
by the chairman, ex-Senator Beveridge, is 
thus described: 


“The men and women before him listened 
with rapt faces. Some of them had their 
jaws set, and seemed to be biting their lips. 
Here and there men were seen wiping tears 
from their eyes. There was little cheering; 
the men and women were too earnest for it. 
They sat there, bent forward in their places, 
many of them with their hands to their ears, 
anxious to catch every word. When they 
did cheer it was always for some sentiment 
in which Beveridge expressed the aspiration 
of the new party for a better day for 
humanity. To his talk about details they re- 
mained callous.” 


The Dominance of 
Roosevelt. 


MS\HE strength of the new party is 
also its weakness, to judge from 
the point selected by its enemies 
for their attacks. The one con- 
trolling force was Roosevelt. It was his 
personality rather than any one dominant 
issue—there was no dominant issue—that 
gave unity and cohesion to the gathering. 
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- REPUBLICAN 
HOMESTEAD 
Be a id 


TO BE A PIRATE” 


—Hy. Mayer in the New York Times 


He virtually made the platform, decided the 
contests in credentials committee and se- 
lected Johnson for a running mate. This 
dominance of one man is made much of. 
Thus Mr. Bryan, in The Commoner, says: 


“His whole bias is wrong. He is more 
Hamiltonian than Hamilton himself. No 
public man since the government was formed 
has treated Constitutional limitations so con- 
temptuously. Did he not show by his con- 
duct at Chicago that he is more interested 
in obtaining the office for himself than in 
advancing reforms? He could have nomi- 
nated any one of a number of progressives— 
why did he refuse to stand aside? Is there 
no other person big enough for such a 
swollen presidency as he would create?” 


Senator LaFollette’s reiterated attacks on 
the new party week after week, in his jour- 
nal, are of the same tenor. He writes: 


“Mr. Roosevelt appeals to Progressives to 
join his party. Roosevelt’s whole record de- 
monstrates that he has no_ constructive 
power; that he is progressive only in words; 
that he is ever ready to compromize in 
order to win, regardless of platform pro- 
mises or progressive principles. He will not 
last. In the end the people of this country 
will get his true measure. No party was 
ever successfully organized about a man. 
Principles and issues must constitute the 
basis of any great movement.” 
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La Follette’s Continued Attacks. 

HE course of the new party in in- 

sisting upon separate tickets every- 

where, with none but new-party 

adherents as candidates, elicits 
from Senator La Follette a vigorous edi- 
torial. “How do you stand on ME?” he de- 
clares, is Roosevelt’s sole test of qualifica- 
tion for a Progressive. “Loyalty to pro- 
gressive principles has nothing to do with 
the matter.” Thus Judge Dillon, nomi- 
nated on the Republican ticket for governor 
of Ohio, and Deneen, nominated for gov- 
ernor of Illinois, were acceptable to Pro- 
gressives; but Roosevelt has declared that 
they must come out for Roosevelt electors 
or opposition candidates will be put up. 
Says La Follette further: 


“The Illinois congressmen were not 
catechized as to their position on national 
legislation. But they are plainly given to 
understand—and some of them are the most 
pronounced reactionaries in public life—that 
if they declare for Roosevelt they will be 
aided, or at least will not be oppozed, by 
Roosevelt. That is the meaning of the tele- 
gram which each one received from Roose- 
velt’s managers in Illinois. If Cannon and 
McKinley, frightened at the sight of the Big 
Stick, should promise to come out for the 
Roosevelt party, they would have no pro- 
gressive opponents in their districts. On the 
other hand, Hadley of Missouri, and Borah 
of Idaho, neither of whom will go intc the 
Roosevelt party, are to be punished by hav- 
ing Roosevelt tickets put up against them.” 


La Follette is not the only Progressive who 
finds this policy a stumbling-block. The 
Baxter wing of the Progressives in Massa- 
chusetts has come out for Taft. Edwin R. 
Sims, who managed the Roosevelt primary 
campaign in Illinois, has refused to follow 
him. Wallace Batchelder, a Roosevelt 
leader in Vermont, deserted the ranks last 
month when he received a letter from Mr. 
Roosevelt saying: “We cannot endorse 
any candidate of either party who will not 
support Rooosevelt electors in the coming 
election.” “I supposed,” said Mr. Batchel- 
der sadly, “that I was fighting for the real 
rule of the people and against bosses.” 


Did Roosevelt Pc | the 
Progressive Cause! 


NOTHER of Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
serters is the N. Y. Globe. It sup- 
ported him until the third day of 
the Republican national conven- 
tion. On that day, it says, corroborating 


Mr. Bryan, Roosevelt was given an oppor- 
tunity, by Taft’s managers, to secure the 
nomination of Hadley or some other Pro- 
gressive and rejected it. Says The Globe: 


“The chance to capture the Republican 
party nationally was offered and was re- 
jected. Greatness of soul, it seems, would 
have suggested no impediment to the nego- 
tiations from Colonel Roosevelt when Taft 
leaders in various states intimated their wil- 
lingness to capitulate if they were allowed to 
hand over their swords to some other pro- 
gressive. What was the furious campaign 
preceding the Chicago convention for? Was 
it merely a personal admiration movement? 
Did it begin and end in hero-worship? It 
was none of these things. It was to capture 
the Republican party for progressivism. It 
was remarkable that the effort to achieve suc- 
cess was suddenly abandoned when a victory 
was easily in sight.” 


The Louisville Post, however, defends Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action at this point. The Re- 
publican voters had chosen him, not an- 
other. He could afford to be robbed, but 
he could not afford to compromize with the 
highwaymen. “If Mr. Roosevelt had been 
a mere spoilsman, had he been ambitious of 
power, had he sought only the leadership of 
a great but dishonored party, he would have 
consented to the nomination of a Progress- 
ive ticket and could have written a Pro- 
gressive platform; but both would have 
been tainted with dishonor, and Mr. Roose- 
velt would have betrayed those who trusted 
him.” 


Assailing the Policy of 
the New Party. 


Wood O PAPER in the country not actu- 
ae ally an organ of the Progressives 
“Nw has shown quicker insight and 
sympathy for the movement than 
are shown by the Springfield Republican. 
But it is fierce in its criticism of the policy 
of the new party and its leader. It says: 





“There could be no more amazing spec- 
tacle than we are now beholding. It seems 
to be the intention of the Rooseveltians to 
seek the defeat of every Republican nominee 
who cannot be driven into indorsing their 
movement in all its extreme phazes and to 
denounce all who refuse to be whipped in 
as unworthy of the progressive high calling 
and support... 

“The question is bound to arise in the mind 
of the average man: Is a Progressive to be 
a mere puppet, to be moved at the will of 
his master, deprived of the right to exer- 
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cize his individual judgment with regard to 
men or measures? It is one thing to ordain 
such a status for freemen, and it is quite 
another thing to persuade intelligent voters 
to bind themselves to such a relationship. 

“Never was such a one-man party even 
dreamed of before in the public affairs of 
this country—unless, indeed, as it may have 
had lodgment in the mind of the late Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler. In all the story of boss- 
ism was there ever a situation comparable 
unto this one?” 


Another Progressive paper in the East, the 
N. Y. Press, takes a similar view of the 
situation. It also refuses to follow Roose- 
velt or to endorse the revolt from Repub- 
lican ranks. It says: 


“In the eyes of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters 
the test of the Chicago convention of June 
was not the principles there to be proclaimed, 
not the program to be adopted, not the 
achievements to be promised, but the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt. If Mr. Roosevelt 
were nominated the Republican party would 
meet the test in respect of every necessary 
thing. If Mr. Roosevelt were not nominated 
the Republican party would meet the test in 
respect of nothing.” 


Henry Watterson Sees Red. 

8 F SUCH are the utterances of the 
ae papers least hostile to the Pro- 
{ “) gressive movement on_ general 


principles, it is not hard to con- 
ceive what the more hostile have to say. 
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Here, for instance, is a quotation from an 
editorial in the Louisville Courier-Journal : 
“The Bull Moose movement is obviously 
an array of the ‘outs’ against the ‘ins.’ 
Scratch a Bull Moose and you shall find a 
disappointed Republican office-seecker or 
some disgruntled Republican turned out of 
office. The claimants grew too many for 
the party.” The editor of the Courier- 
Journol, Henry Watterson, in spite of his 
attacks on Wilson before the latter’s nom- 
ination, is now supporting him. Of Roose- 
velt he says: 


“He who draws the sword and throws the 
scabbard away is likely to prove in combat 
one to be reckoned with. Audacity and au- 
dacity and again audacity! Roosevelt, the 
ex-President; Theodore the invincible; Ted- 
dy the lion-tamer—a queer combination. No 
regard for facts or consequences. No re- 
spect for persons or for appearances. Pro- 
digious capacity in labor and output. Medi- 
ocrity, with its universal appeal, in utterance. 
Genius for self-exploitation. A defter stage 
carpenter than David Belasco; a bolder play- 
maker than Bernard Shaw; fuzing Rienzi 
and Napoleon in one modern blend of Bou- 
langer, Dowie and George Francis Train, and 
applying to the common-places of politics 
the resources of a more than Cagliostro, this 
God of the Coliseum excercizes a spell as 
potent and far-reaching as Mother Eddy, as 
fantastic and spectacular as Oom Paul 
Kruger.” 








“THE 


OPEN SEASON” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE NEW PARTY 


A Caustic Characterization 
of Roosevelt. 


NYTHING after 

that would be an 

anti-climax, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a character- 
ization of Roosevelt found 
in the St. Louis Mirror 
from the pen of W. M. 
Reedy, its editor. He calls 
the new party “the spite 
party.” Its platform “is 
the last limit of concession 
to the panacea of propa- 
gandists from Dan _ to 
Beersheba and from hell 
to breakfast.” Its con- 
vention was “the least 
American, the least delib- 
erative, the least repre- 
sentative body that ever 
called itself a convention.” 
And as for Roosevelt, 
we get this: 


“Roosevelt is a pragma- 
tist. If evil helps him 
along, he says like Satan, 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ He 
is against all bosses and 
trusts that are not for him. 
He is against Harriman 
when Harriman quits put- 
ting up for him. He hates b 
Rockefeller but he loves 
Morgan. He loathes Lori- 
mer but fraternizes with 
Cox and Flinn. ‘Thou shalt 
not steal!’ he cries at the Taft machines, but he 
will take all his own machine can steal in the 
way of delegates. He invents the steam roller 
and rides it ruthlessly. When he is under it 
he cries that it is an infernal Juggernaut. 
‘Thou shalt not steal!’ he says, but his friends 
are permitted to rape the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. He discovers Taft as a saint 
and later sees Taft as a devil. He speaks of 
honor, but would have Republican electors, 
chosen to vote for Taft, vote for Roosevelt 
in the electoral college. Only that is right 
which is good for him. For other candidates 
for office, publicity of expenditures, yes. For 
him, no. He is the law above law, the ex- 
ception to rule. He is his own morality. 
That is why he is a bad—in the sense of 
dangerous—man. In that pragmatic sense he 
is Napoleonic. Ostensibly fighting the vi- 
ciousness of pragmatism, he is its very in- 
carnation, and the worst of it is that he 
doesn’t know it, in his fanatic and frenetic 
autolatry.” 
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ALSO AT ARMAGEDDON 
—Macauley in the New York World 


Champions of the New Party. 





new party, its platform and _ its 
leader. The Chicago News sees 
in the movement “a conscious effort at po- 
litical regeneration,” with bright ideals and 
“a hunger for national righteousness.” The 
South Bend News thinks it may fail of its 
immediate purpose, but “it cannot fail to 
exert an influence on American politics for 
years to come.” The Kansas City Times 
sees in it “a movement that simply bubbles 
up and over from the hearts of plain, hard- 
headed men of all the vocations of life,” 
and it is confident that “there aren’t enough 
steam rollers in the country to beat it.” 
The Toledo Blade thinks it “will leave its 
impress not upon this year alone but on 
every year for decades to come.” The Kan- 
sas City Star thinks it is vastly more than 
a bolt; “it is a revolution in American 
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“OH, 


one, “in a country that sees the tears of bearded men. 


politics,” and the “bogus Republican con- 
vention” held at Chicago “has now become 
merely an incident in the big movement.” 
The Baltimore News says: 


“The Progressive party is the moving, lead- 
ing, inspiring force in the nation to-day. It 
is advancing as no other movement ever ad- 
vanced in American politics. It is accom- 
plishing this political miracle because it was 
needed, because there was no other instru- 
ment to do what the people wanted, and 
because it has entered into a contract with 
the public to do what the public demands 
shall be done.” 


How Socialists View the 
*rogressive Platform. 


I 
) F ESPECIAL interest is the view 
taken by the Socialists. The So- 
cialist party, by the way, is, ac- 
cording to William English Wall- 
ing, one of the leaders of the revolutionary 
wing, “nearer a split to-day than ever,” 
owing to the resolution adopted at its na- 
tional convention against the advocacy of 
violence. Walling sees “every reason why 
the right wing, or the conservative, non- 
revolutionary elements in the Socialist 
party, should eventually be amalgamated 
with the new party movement,” inasmuch 
as the Roosevelt platform “seems to have 





IT WAS SO GRAND!” 


The first national convention of the Progressive Party had never a roll-call. 
making and an emotional intensity like that of a great religious revival. 





SAID JANE ADDAMS 


_There was plenty of speech- 
“Something is going to happen,” says 


embraced a good share of that Socialistic 
tendency which is not revolutionary.” Debs 
declares that while all “the really progress- 
ive planks in the Progressive platform were 
taken bodily from the Socialist platform,” 
the party itself is a reactionary protest of 
the middle classes, built largely upon the 
personality of one man and not destined 
to permanence. Victor Berger, leader of 
the non-revolutionary wing of the Social- 
ists, hails Roosevelt as the first statesman 
of our history to recognize the class-strug- 
gle and says that “he has gone a long way 
in the direction of State Socialism.” He 
can not, however, possibly accomplish: what 
he promises without first abolishing capital- 
ism. The N. Y. Call, a Socialist organ, 
says “he has stolen our thunder,” and it 
goes on to speak of the probable effects 
upon the Socialist vote: 


“The entrance of Roosevelt with a radical 
platform, involving practically everything 
popularly known as ‘State Socialism,’ is too 
palpable to permit us to make any mistake 
about the outlook for the present campaign. 
There is absolutely no doubt that Theodore’s 
platform will attract thousands, possibly 
hundreds of thousands, of voters whose bal- 
lots would have been cast for the Socialist 
candidates had Theodore not entered the field 
in this manner.” 
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Roosevelt's Purposes. 
moe HAT Socialists thus find in the new 
Yi ‘A platform, the N. Y. Times also 
KA 2 finds—a vast system of State So- 

cialism. It particularizes: 





“To the Federal Government he would 
commit unlimited power, even over small 
things, business would be regulated and con- 
trolled from Washington, the standard of 
wages would be fixed, inequality in the dis- 
tribution of profits would be attended to; 
he would teach the weak, the unfortunate, 
and the unemployed to look to the Govern- 
ment for relief. Above the Judiciary he 
would exalt the administrative officers of the 
Government, armed with powers not. subfect 
to review by the courts. And the decisions 
of the courts, as he has many times said, 
he would make reviewable by the people.” 


The result would be “completely to trans- 
form our institutions and quickly destroy 
the Constitution.” Through Roosevelt’s 
speech, The Times admits, “rings the firm 
tone of conviction,” and he has presented 
his new doctrines in “such an engaging 
way” that even those of his followers suf- 
ficiently well versed in political science to 





“I NEED YOU MORE THAN YOU NEED ME” 

That was what Charles S. Whitman, district attor- 
ney of New York, told the large mass-meeting in 
Cooper Union called to back him up in his vigorous 
efforts to bring the slayers of Rosenthal to justice 
and end police connivance with vice and crime. 


see what he means and what it will ulti- 
mately come to, listened to him without 
alarm and will follow without misgivings. 





An Eruption from New 
York’s Underworld. 


‘NCE again New York City 
has been turned inside out, 
so to speak, by an upheaval 
in the underworld. We have 
been made suddenly familiar 
with strange names. Gyp 
the Blood, Lefty Louie, Dago Frank, 
Whitey Lewis, Jack Rose and Bridgey 
Webber emerged over night from the dark 
haunts of vice and crime and stared at us 
day after day from the front pages of our 
newspapers. It is disconcerting, after 
shuddering with horror over the Camorra 
trial in Italy, to find another Camorra, 
bolder and more brazen than that of Italy, 
here at our very door. This, too, under 
officials exceptionally clean. We have 
in Gaynor a mayor who, however else he 
may be criticized, has never been suspected 
of personal dishonesty or civic cowardice. 
We have as district attorney another man 
—Whitman—of the highest integrity, abil- 
ity and energy. We have for the president 
of Manhattan boro the former head of the 
City Club—McAneny—a civic patriot if 





ever there was one. We have as police 
commissioner a man of exceptional social 
and personal standing—Rhinelander Waldo 
—who has had military training, has been 
a successful fire commissioner, and who is 
practically immune from all suspicion of 
graft. And yet see what has been hap- 
pening ! 
The Murder of Rosenthal. 

HE gambling house run by Her- 
‘ man Rosenthal was raided a few 
weeks ago by the “strong-arm 
squad.” A _ policeman was _sta- 
tioned in the place to see that operations 
were not resumed. After a week or so of 
that, Rosenthal exploded. He went to the 
district attorney and violated the one and 
only commandment held sacred in gam- 
bling circles. He “squealed.” On the eve 
of the day he was to appear before the 
Grand Jury, he was decoyed to a late sup- 
per at the Hotel Metropole. While there, 
a gray automobile containing, beside the 
chauffeur, four “gun men,” drew up at the 
sidewalk and the four men _ sauntered 
toward the entrance of the restaurant 


y 
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“THE MEN BEHIND THE GUN” 
—Hy. Mayer in the New York Times 


When Rosenthal emerged, they opened fire 
upon him, under the full glare of the 
Broadway arc lights. He fell dead. The 
men made a rush for their automobile, 
which sped away with them down a side- 
street. There were seven policemen with- 
in a stone’s throw, one of them in the 
restaurant at the time. None of them ob- 
tained the number of the automobile, tho it 
was not concealed. Nobody was caught. 





“DON’T LET GO!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 





By the time several of the police started in 
pursuit in a taxicab close at hand the gray 
automobile had disappeared. When they 
followed, they were misdirected by other 
policemen along the route. One of the 
numerous spectators of the shooting who 
gave the number of the automobile was 
promptly arrested and locked up and the 
wrong number was entered on the blotter 
at the police station. 


Jack Rose ‘“Squeals.” 


i HE district attorney took up the 
matter at once. He’ personally 
found the man who had been ar- 
rested and obtained from him the 
right number of the automobile. The 
chauffeur and his partner, who owned it, 
were arrested. Through them sufficient 
evidence was secured to warrant the arrest 
of three well-known gamblers—Jack Rose, 
Bridgey Webber, and Harry Vallon. As the 
coils tightened about Jack Rose he followed 
Rosenthal’s example: he “squealed.” He 
made, apparently, a clean breast not only 
regarding the murder but the whole sys- 
tem of graft connecting the gamblers and 
police. His confessions, covering thirty- 
two pages of manuscript, were corrobo- 


rated in detail after detail. Webber and 


Vallon also “squealed.” According to 
the story of the gamblers, they hired the 
murderers and arranged the plans of the 
murder at the instigation of Lieutenant 
Becker, head of the strong-arm squad ot 
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TWO AND A HALF MILLIONS OF “GRAFT” 


police, whose special prov- SX SET 
= SM...” 
ince was to see that the Mes. NS: 
laws against gambling Ss SS — 2 
were enforced. Rosen- 7 ine 


thal’s confession had im- 
plicated Becker as a silent 
partner in his gambling 
house. They had had 
a quarrel, and the raid 
on Rosenthal, made by 
Becker himself, had fol- 
lowed. Jack Rose con- 
fessed to being the col- 
lector of gambling graft 
for Becker, and, accord- 
ing to his story, he was Pade 
compelled by the latter’s SS 
threats to put Rosenthal 
out of the way before he 
testified before the Grand 
Jury. Becker was in- 
dicted and arrested. Two 
of the four gunmen were 
found and jailed. Sam 
Shepps, another gambler, 
who is said to have helped 
plan the murder and to 
have paid off the gunmen 
the next day ($1,000 was 
the price of the job) was 
trailed to Hot Springs 
and arrested. The mur- 
der, thanks to District Attorney Whitman’s 
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“THE MAN BEHIND” 


Corrupt Potitics: “I wonder if any of them arrows 
is comin’ through!” : 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 
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—Macauley in the New York World 


energy, seems in a fair way to be avenged. 
What concerns the city and the country 
most now is the degree of complicity on 
the part of the police force. 


How the Police Graft 
Is Divided. 


CCORDING to Jack Rose’s esti- 

mate, based on what he says that 

Becker told him from time to 

time and on his own knowledge, 
the annual revenue from graft paid to the 
police of New York, by the proprietors of 
gambling houses, houses of ill fame and 
saloons, amounts to $2,400,000. This is 
divided into four nearly equal parts. One 
part goes to an inspector of police for dis- 
tribution. Another part goes to another 
inspector, a portion of it finding its way 
to a number of politicians. The third part 
goes to a man outside the force, repre- 
sentative of “a State senator of powerful 
influence in politics in this city.” The 
fourth part was distributed by Becker. 
The gambling houses are assessed from 








COMMANDMENT 


ONLY 
GAMBLERS KNOW 


HE -.BROKE THE 


Herman Rosenthal, the gambler and gang-leader, 
convinced that he was being double-crossed by the 
police, became a “‘squealer’’ and was murdered to 
prevent his appearance before the grand jury. “A 
challenge to civilization,” Dr. Lyman Abbott calls 
the murder.. 


$200 to $1,000 a month, according to size 
and location. Rose himself, so he says, 
collected $180,000 for Becker from fifteen 
houses, and the latter had three other col- 
lectors and, in addition, had staked Rosen- 
thal for $1,500 and in return got 32'4 per 
cent. of his receipts. When the laws 
against gambling at horse races were put 
into force the number of gambling houses 
in New York City was largely increased 
and the graft revenue has increased cor- 
respondingly. The police raids upon these 
houses are often a part of the graft system. 
They serve, first, to satisfy the public and 
such of the higher officials as are above 
taking graft. They serve, second, to keep 
the gamblers themselves properly terrorized. 
But when such a raid is made the proprie- 
tor himself is seldom arrested. and when 
the cases of the subordinates come to trial 
the raiding policeman forgets some im- 
portant part of the evidence, and a 
verdict of guilty is seldom found. The 
police then point to the number of 
raids, and hold the courts responsi- 
ble for the futile results. 
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HIS CONFESSIONS MAKE A GREAT HUMAN 
DOCUMENT 


Jack Rose, a New York gambler, says he alone 
collected $180,000 for Police-Lieutenant Decker, from 
other gamblers, in less than a yedr. Frightened by 
the Rosenthal murder, he has made apparently a clean 
breast of all he knows about the graft system. 


How the Graft 


System is 
Worked. 

HE police force of New York 
f ) numbers nearly 11,000, of whom 

only 150 have anything to do, 

under the present system, with 
the gambling houses. The head of the 
Pinkerton detective agency calls it “a mag- 
nificent force,” and says that wholesale 
criticism is entirely wrong. Leonid Menst- 
chikoff, formerly chief of the secret serv- 
ice of St. Petersburg, who has been study- 
ing our police system with care, says that 
the gamblers and others are continually 
blackmailed by collectors who promise a 
protection they are in no position to give. 
“This collection of money without return 
is the subject of bitter comment through- 
out the New York underworld to-day. It 
is this talk, which is so general that any 
one who frequents the cafés can hear it, 
which convinces me that Commissioner 
Waldo is honest, and that his statement 
that no one of his subordinates was in a 
position to sell protection because of the 
system of checks he had instituted is cor- 
rect.” But this view of the case meets 
just now with little approbation. Waldo’s 


good faith is not impeached, but he is 
thought to be easily hoodwinked. 


Judge 
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“THE KING OF THE NEWSBOYS” 


Jack Sullivan, or Reich, is said to have been the 
one who gave the signal to the gunmen that identified 
Rosenthal. 


Swann, of the Court of General Sessions, 
says: “I have had four and a half years’ 
experience on the bench and in that time 
but one gambling case was presented prop- 
erly before me. That is, sufficient evi- 
dence to convict was secured in this one 
case only. In all my time on the bench 
there has never been a proprietor of a 
house brought in as a prisoner.” 


Thirty Murders a Day. 
mami HATEVER may be the facts in 
, the case, with the confessions al- 
ready made to start on, and with 
Burns, the detective, engaged in 
getting additional evidence, with an hon- 
est commissioner of police, and with the 
public thoroly aroused, the chances are 
bright that a complete exposure is to be 
made. It is high time that not only New 
York but the country at large should awake 
to the startling tendencies shown by a study 
of our criminal statistics. During the 
month of July, New York City had an 
average of one murder a day, and the num- 
ber of arrests was but one in three. In 
the United States there is an average of 
30 a day, the aggregate being about 10,000 
a year. Since 1889 there has been an in- 
crease of 450 per cent. in the number of 
homicides. 





OF MURDERS 











HE GOT RICH QUICKLY; BUT— 
In nine months, Lieutenant Becker, head of the 


“strong-arm squad” of the N. Y. Police, seems _ to 
have amassed a fortune on a salary of $2,500. He 
is now under arrest, indicted for instigating the 
murder of one of the gamblers who “squealed” on 
him. The audacity of the murder has startled the 
whole country. 


The Leaden Feet of Justice. 

HERE are, according to Judge De 
Courcey, of Massachusetts, more 
murders committed in this country 
than in any ten other civilized 
countries, excluding Russia. Last year 
there were 900 more murders than the year 
before, and the ratio of executions was but 
one in 86! The chances of a murderer are 
three to one against ever being brought to 
trial; 10 to one that, if tried, he will not go 
to the penitentiary and 80 to one that he 
will not pay the death penalty! Judge De 
Courcey and the American Prison Associa- 
tion are convinced this condition will con- 
tinue until the public compels a complete re- 
organization of the courts. As an instance 
of tardy justice, the N. Y. Times notes that 
ex-Chamberlain Hyde, of this city, was in- 
dicted May 1, 1911. Three dozen separate 
legal and judicial operations have already 
intervened to delay the trial. 
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BRILLIANT BRITISH STATESMEN WHO MAY HAVE 


So furious have become the battles of the Home Rule war owing to Mr. 
Ulster that his right-hand men may be indicted for inciting sedition. 
Commons and include even the leader of the opposition himself. 
The one holding his watch chain is the clever Mr. F. E. 


reader’s extreme right, is the Duke of Norfolk. 
Smith, who is going to be peer, 
waistcoat, a great lawyer. 

looks sidewise. Then there 


is Mr. Law himself, 


an umbrella and a most agreeable person he looks and is. 


Premier and all that. 1 : 
The Duke of Marlborough in the gray suit holds his silk hat nervously while he 
who stands at the side of the table. 


TO GO TO JAIL 


3onar Law’s encouragement of 
Some are ornaments of the House of 
The short man with the whiskers, at the 


Then there is bald Sir Edward Carson in the white 


; Lord Londonderry has 
Viscount Churchill is at the reader’s extreme 


left, and the man who may land him in jail if he does not look out is his own relative—Winston Churchill. 


An Orange Reign of Terror 
Against Home Rule. 


A) OST dramatic of all the par- 

ye liamentary incidents that 
have characterized the reign 
of George V. was the ora- 
torical duel between the 
leader of the opposition, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Prime Minister Asquith. 
The provocation was that civil war in Ul- 
ster which, beginning with violence at Bel- 
fast when the Home Rule bill appeared in 
the Commons, culminated a month ago in 
Sanguinary riots at the ship yards. The 
assaults and the intimidations, according 
to the Liberal London News, are the work 
of Orange braves, who are exercising a 
terrorism over all their fellow workmen 
who happen to differ from themselves, be- 
cause they are Roman Catholics or Home 
Rulers “or in any way show their inde- 
pendence of the little oligarchy which calls 
itself Ulster.” Mr. Bonar Law had at- 
tempted to justify in the Commons a some- 
what inflammatory speech of his a few 
days before. In their opposition to Home 
Rule, he said at a Blenheim gathering of 
his followers, Unionists would not be 
guided or restrained by the considerations 
of an ordinary political struggle. “I say 
now, with a full sense of the resvonsibility 









which attaches to my position, that if the 
attempt to pass the Home Rule bill be 
made under present conditions, I can 
imagine no length of resistance to which 
Ulster will go which I shall not be ready 
to support.” At that moment three bat- 
talions of infantry were on their way to 
Belfast to put down the insurgent Orange- 
men. The movement of troops inspired 
Mr. Bonar Law to rise once more in the 
Commons and repeat that if Home Rule 
passed it ought to be resisted by every 
means in the power of the people of Ulster. 


Mr. Asquith Denounces the Opposition 
Leader as Seditious. 


ERE was a threat of open rebel- 
lion likely to stir the worst pas- 
sions. of Belfast, according to 
the Liberal Westminster Gazette 
(London). The Prime Minister, we read 
in our contemporary’s report, at once 


arose. He received a tremendous ovation 
from the Liberal, Labor and Irish mem- 
bers. He declared there was no parallel 


to the language he had just heard in the 
utterances of any responsible statesman 
in his experience. Suppose; asked Mr. As- 
quith, the violent Mr. Bonar Law becomes 
Prime Minister himself soon? What, in 
view of his speech, would be the attitude 
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of the Home Rulers? Would they not ap- 
peal to Mr. Bonar Law’s inflammatory 
words as an absolute justification for re- 
fusing to obey the’ constitution they op- 
pose? And they will not be a minority of 
the people of Ireland, like the Orangemen, 
but an overwhelming majority. Mr. As- 
quith made it plain that he would not ap- 
prove of such an attitude; but there was 
the peril. Whether it be a majority or a 
minority, he added, they must obey the 
law of the land or there is an end of parlia- 
mentary government. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
words were war against the constitution. 
The Prime Minister then, amid great ex- 
citement, repudiated the charge that, hav- 
ing gained a majority at a general elec- 
tion for one purpose, he was using it for 
quite another in passing Home Rule. He 
had made it abundantly clear, he said, that 
a Home Rule bill was to be introduced in 
the event of a Liberal victory. 


Home Rule Pandemonium 
in Dublin. 


ARELY a week prior to the epi- 
sode involving Mr. Bonar Law in 
responsibility for the reign of ter- 
ror at Belfast, Dublin was stirred 
by Prime Minister Asquith’s entry into 
that patriotic city. The attempt to set the 








Theater Royal afire, the hurling of a 
hatchet into the carriage containing Mr. 
and Mrs. Asquith, John Redmond and the 
Lord Mayor, were evidence of what The 
Freeman’s Journal deems a foul plot. Re- 
sponsibility was divided between the 
Orangemen and the suffragets. The ladies 
involved escaped being thrown into the 
river only by prompt action of the police. 
The men had their heads broken. The 
Prime Minister received an ovation unpar- 
alleled since the great days of Parnell as 
Ireland’s uncrowned king. He told his 
audience amid wild cheering that he was 
not in the least disconcerted by the threat 
of civil war. Great Britain has a majority 
in favor of Home Rule. But because one- 
half of the representatives of the province 
of Ulster in the Commons oppose Home 
Rule, the thing can not be carried, it seems, 
without civil war. The thing is monstrous. 
And there are English statesmen, added 
Mr. Asquith, occupying positions of trust 
and responsibility who are not afraid and 
do not hesitate to go to Ulster and encour- 
age the minority there to sedition, to vio- 
lence and bloody insurrection. He predict- 
ed that the Home Rule bill would be sent 
to the Lords before Christmas, and, what- 
ever be its fortunes there, the hereditary 








FOES OF HOME RULE HAIL THE PROSPECT OF CIVIL WAR IN IRELAND 


The crowds here have gathered at Blenheim, the palace associated with the ancestral glories of the Marl- 
boroughs. In one of the most sensational speeches precipitated by the Irish crisis Mr. Bonar Law said he 
would help the Orangemen fight Home Rule to the last ditch, whatever the insurrection and the riot. This asser- 
tion led to a memorable encounter later in the Commons between Mr. Bonar Law and the Prime Minister. 
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chamber would not have the power to 
throttle the deliberate will of the people 
as happened in Gladstone’s time. The pas- 
sage of Home Rule, he likewise revealed, 
would be a prelude to schemes of federa- 
tion throvghout the British Islands. This 
statement proved sensational. 


Unionists Take up the Home 
Rule Challenge. 


53 UBLIN afforded the Prime Min- 
£ ister opportunity to issue a chal- 
lenge to English Unionists. The 
conspicuous Unionist leader, Sir 
Edward Carson, replying to the Asquith 
speech, said: “It will be our duty shortly 
to take such steps—and indeed they are 
already being taken—as will perfect our 
arrangements for making Home Rule ab- 
solutely impossible. We will shortly chal- 
lenge the government to interfere with us 
if they dare.” Words so ominous from one 
of the pillars of the opposition provoked 
the Liberal dailies into comment such as 
this from the London Chronicle: 





“The lawlessness preached at Blenheim ob- 
tains, according to Mr. Law, the support of 
the entire party which he leads. If ‘it did 
not, he would resign the leadership. The 
Tory party, the self-styled constitutional, 
law-and-order party, stands, therefore, de- 
finitely committed to a policy which simply 
means that a minority has a right to resist 
by force the legislation which it happens to 
dislike. The Unionist leaders openly declare 
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for methods of force and lawlessness, and 
it is merely idle for them to deny their re- 
sponsibility when a large number of their 
followers, whose passions have been inflamed 
by the wildest oratory, resort to lawlessness. 
If, as the firebrand Captain Craig says, 
‘Unionists are prepared at all costs to fight 
the Nationalists, and if, as Mr. Bonar Law 
declares, the ordinary political bonds and 
considerations of party warfare are swept 
aside, it is the sheerest folly to maintain 
that that will lead to anything but a repeti- 
tion on a larger scale of the Belfast out- 
rages. And if Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Ed- 
ward Carson believe in force and resistance 
to the law, will they be in Belfast to lead 
the rebellion?” 


British Tory Organs Preach 
Bloody Insurrection. 


ay) HEN ministerial organs accuse the 
i) opposition press, at least in Lon- 
don, of encouraging Bonar Law, 
they are not contradicted by such 
pillars of unionism as the London Post. 
This distinguished organ of the British 
aristocracy observes that Mr. Law is justi- 
fied in preaching civil war in Ireland be- 
cause Mr. Asquith is bringing about a so- 
cial revolution. The Prime Minister is 
not engaged, we are told, in an ordinary 
political undertaking. He is destroying 
the foundations upon which the British 
Empire has been built up. Mr. Asquith is 
not at the head of a constitutional govern- 
ment, he is presiding over a “revolutionary 
committee” : . 









THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN 


ENGLAND ON 


In this picture we are afforded an idea of the enthusiasm inspired by Mr. Bonar Law at Blenheim. The 
occasion is the meeting of Conservatives and Unionists at which Mr. Bonar Law denounced the Asquith ministry 
as no government at all but a revolutionary committee. 


A CRUSADE OF VIOLENCE 
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IRISH CLERGY HAIL ASQUITH WITH FLAGS: “WE. WANT HOME RULE” 


The Prime Minister’s visit to Dublin proved the most sensational episode in the Home Rule agitation since 
the fall of Parnell. A hatchet was thrown into the Prime Minister’s carriage and the theater he spoke in 
nearly caught fire, but the success of the demonstration itself was never for a moment in doubt. 


“The Constitution was destroyed and the 
position of the Crown compromised, and all 
power of reference to the people finally 
abolished. If this policy of fraud had mere- 
ly been meant to lead to minor and remedi- 
able measures of domestic policy, it might 
have been suffered perhaps with a little more 
patience. But the whole essence of the 
scheme was to obtain powers to overawe 
the Ulster loyalists without a straight fight 
on Home Rule in the constituencies. This 
policy will be resisted ‘by any means’ on 
the part of Ulster and the Unionist Party, 
and it is far better that Ministers should 
know this now than that they should know 
it too late. The outbreaks in Belfast are de- 
plorable and ill-advized. The mere fact that 
this is so proves that they are spontaneous. 
3ut what does the Government expect from 
a great industrial democracy which sees its 
birthright of citizenship taken away by the 
secret dealings of coalitions and caucuses 
which dare not face a straight fight on a 
plain issue?” 


The King Dragged Into 
the Irish Crisis. 


EORGE V. seems to have watched 
the rise and progress of the Home 
Rule crisis with comparative in- 
difference until last month. Labor 
disputes and the investigation of social 
problems have always concerned the Brit- 
ish sovereign more nearly than merely po- 
litical battles. Had it not been for the re- 
cess taken by the Commons, his Majesty’s 


name, however, must have been dragged 
into the controversy, if we may accept 
London gossip in radical papers. The 
King, it would seem, will be asked to veto 
the Home Rule bill. Theoretically, he has 
the right to do this, according to disquisi- 
tions in Tory papers. Practically, this 
step would have the result of precipitating 
a general election as a sort of referendum 
on the whole subject of Home Rule. This 
is the aim and purpose of the Bonar Law 
tactics. The Tories fear, says one writer 
in the London Standard, the constitutional 
tragedy which Mr. Asquith has staged. 
They will make the government of Ire- 
land an impossibility. The riots in Ulster 
are but a preliminary skirmish. The heat 
of real battle is to be felt when the Com- 
mons reassemble. All this is to the Lon- 
don News part and parcel of a seditious 
conspiracy. It asks that Mr. Bonar Law 
and the men about him be haled to court 
for inciting to violence. “The law,” it 
concludes, “was able to put Mr. Tom Mann 
in prison for advizing soldiers not to shoot 
the men of their own class. Surely it is 
equal to putting men into prison who pro- 
voke others to violence in order to make 
law impossible.” It is upon that theory 
that the Prime Minister is looking into the 
law regarding sedition. Mr. Bonar Law 
may be cited to court fipon a criminal 
charge. 








Turkish Sultan Preparing 
for His Own Flight. 


protection of the sacred cara 
van began its long journey 
last month from Constantino- 
ple to Mecca, the Sultan 
was completing plans for 
that flight from his capital which may 
at any moment usher in a worst phaze 
of the Turkish crisis. Newspapers in Eu- 
rope which record the circumstances dwell 
likewise upon the chagrin of the new Grand 
Vizier, Ghazi Mukhtar, at the rebuff he 
got from Rome. Italy, it seems, is by no 
means anxious to conclude the peace he 
proposes. It required all the influence of 
Kiamil Pasha, the real force in the new 
Turkish ministry, to prevent its dissolution 
in despair. Thus, in just four years after 
her appearance in the sisterhood of nations, 
constitutional and “emancipated” Turkey 
stands before the world, as the Paris 
Liberté observes, like a village virgin whose 
dreams of the fairy prince made her spill 
the milk. Turkey, to put the matter in 
the less poetical fashion of the Vienna Neue 
I'reie Presse, does not possess the experience 








A TURKISH TALENT 


Tewfik Pasha was offered the post of Grand Vizier 
when the crisis became acute in Constantinople, but 
he declined. He is the wittiest as well as the wisest 
of Turks, a master of world politics and in his coun- 
try an elder statesman. 
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in politics that underlies the success of a iib- 
eral form of government. As if it were not 
a complication in itself, the empire must 
wage war with a great European power 
while administering provinces torn with re- 
volt. It is an open secret that the Sultan, 
aged and timid, the best part of whose long 
life was spent in captivity, was withheld from 
abdication with difficulty. The earthquake 
which rent so large a portion of his domin- 
ions a few weeks ago reflects the convulsion 
in his own palace. Italy, taking advantage 
of all these things, pushed her war last 
month more vigorously than ever. Only 
the indomitable spirit of Kiamil Pasha held 
political Constantinople together. 


Turkey as a Constitutional 
Burlesque. 

FFORTS to override the will of the 
Turkish parliament by the military 
committees of one kind and an- 
other which have made so much 

recent history were foiled by Kiamil’s tact. 
The situation was still very delicate when 
the censorship lowered the familiar curtain 
upon a tableau in which Young Turks, Old 
Turks, members of the diplomatic corps 
and venerable viziers crowded the political 
stage in a meaningless pandemonium. Cer- 
tain broad features in the present situation 
are, however, unmistakable, at least to the 
London Times, which essays an analysis. 
The movement in Albania and the simul- 
taneous movement among a large portion 
of the army have, it declares, assumed very 
formidable proportions. Ghazi Mukhtar 
and his colleags have to make up their 
minds how they will deal with the two-fold 
agitation. Upon their decision issues of 
the gravest kind depend. The despotism, 
“clothed but not disguized” in constitutional 
fustian, which the Young Turk enthusiasts 
set up and maintained with no little adroit- 
ness and strength, has failed. The reasons 
are set forth by the impartial and accurate 
Balkan correspondent of the British paper, 
but they are summed up in a sentence. Free 
Turkey was founded upon false pretenses. 
She began her constitutional career with 
all the freedoms and all the rights—on 
paper. The interpretation of the rights 
and the freedoms was Ottoman. Not the 
European theory of liberty was given 
effect. It was the view of the holy men of 
Islam that prevailed. The realities were 
fire and the sword. 
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A General Revolt against 
Turkey. 


10 DISTRACTED are the counsels 
of the Sultan by the many rebel- 
lions of his subjects at home that 
the war with Italy has become at 
Constantinople a small item in a general 
catalog of difficulties. Times have changed, 
says the daily aforesaid, since the enemies 
of centuries—Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Jews—fell upon each other's 
necks and embraced. Gone forever is the 
period during which cries of liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, filled the Constantinople air. 
Then the heads of warring religious fac- 
tions paraded the streets arm in arm, to 
usher in the era of justice and felicity. 
“The leaders of the Christian bands, wild 
hirsute figures, armed from head to foot 
and clothed in shaggy sheepskins, came 
down from the mountains and were wel- 
comed by the multitudes as the protago- 
nists of freedom and crowned with wreaths 
of flowers.” How changed the aspect of 
all things during the past few distracted 
weeks! Every clique, every religion, every 
leader and every military force, agreeing 
in nothing else, unite in a wild execration 
of the constitutional powers. There are 
even clamors here and there for a restora- 
tion of Abdul Hamid! The formation of 
a cabinet of elder statesmen like Kiamil 
Pasha was a counsel of desperation. 





Horrors of Macedonia Under 
the Turkish Constitution. 


A) ACEDONIA is, under the Sultan 
Maen of freedom and enlightenment, in- 
fested with bands of assassins. 
Murder of the political variety is 
frequent. Floggings of peasants, “a prac- 
tice which supplies the bands with numer- 
ous recruits,” is regular and _ incessant. 
These statements have been contradicted 
in various foreign dailies, but careful in- 
vestigation by the Balkan correspondent 
of the London Times, in sympathy with 
constitutional Turkey, proves the truth of 
the charges. “Nothing indeed could be 
more sad than the history of Macedonia 
under the rule of the Committee—the dawn 
of liberty, the extinction of political free- 
dom, the disarmament of 1910, with all its 
attendant horrors, so carefully concealed 
from the outer world that for many months 
nothing was known of them in Europe; the 
illegal application of the merciless law of 
brigandage, under which the families, rela- 






tives and neighbors of the insurgents were 
vicariously punished and in some cases 
transported to Asia Minor; the ‘plantation’ 
of Christian districts with Moslem immi- 
grants, a measure recalling the barbarous 
days of the Ottoman conquest; the for- 
mation of semi-authorized bands compozed 
of the creatures of the Turkish commit- 
tees, and lastly the elections of last winter, 
at which the peasants were driven like 
sheet to the polls and compelled by every 
method of chicanery, intimidation and vio- 
lence to vote for their oppressors.” Time 
and again has this indictment of free Tur- 
key, which we give in the words of the 
investigator commissioned by the great 
London organ, been denied by the inspired 
Constantinopolitan press only to be con- 
firmed afresh by the testimony of impartial 
journals. 
Albania a Land of Woe 
Under Free Turkey. 

fi HE reign of the new Turkish Sul- 
tan has proved no less terrible a 
burden to Albania than was the 
sway of Abdul Hamid. Ottoman- 
ization explains the horrors there, too. 
“Four successive revolts bore witness to 
the determination of the tribesmen, who, 
in point of fact, had never submitted to 
Turkish domination in the past, to escape 
the Procrustean bed prepared for them.” 
Albania’s discontent was aggravated by the 
unwise attempt to substitute the Arabic for 
the Latin alphabet. The flogging of impor- 
tant local chieftains made matters worse. In 
recent months Turkish armies seventy thou- 
sand strong have been ravaging the moun- 
tain villages of Albania. The inhabitants 
of this picturesque land had been the main- 
stay of the rebellion that depozed Abdul 
Hamid. “The Albanians, without whose 
aid the revolution must have ended in fail- 
ure, had been astutely won over by the 
Young Turks, who explained to them that 
the word constitution, when translated into 
Albanian, meant: ‘Drive out the foreign- 
ers.” No policy could be more satis- 
factory to the mountaineers. In _ the 
madness of the disappointment they felt 
when Ottomanization was tried upon them, 
they fought.against superior numbers with 
success. Army after army marched against 
them in vain. Troops were still pouring 
into the mountains when the insurrection of 
the Turkish army warned the Young 
Turks to try conciliation. 





The Storm that Rages Around 


the Grand Vizier. 
EY ESPERATE indeed became the 
plight of free and constitutional 
Turkey until her greatest per- 
sonality, Kiamil Pasha, came to 
the rescue of the country. To his influ- 
ence is due the appearance of that new 
ministry which certain European dailies 
style a government of “all the Turkish tal- 
ents.” A council of the elders, it seems 
to the Paris Débats; and the London 
Times, which adds the ages of the mem- 
bers together, is amazed by the grand 
total. “But proved statesmanship and ripe 
experience are precisely what are needed 
at the present moment as an antidote to 
the aggressiveness and boyish self-confi- 
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dence which for the past four years has 
kept the Empire in a state of perpetual 
turmoil and ruffled the sentiments of all 
its subject populations.” Even such Jingo 
Ottoman sheets as the Tanin of Constanti- 
nople rejoice in the prospect of conciliation 
which the ministry seems determined to pur- 
sue. The Turkish dailies, including the in- 
spired Hagq, profess to behold in the war 
with Italy a grand cementing force welding 
the Turkish Empire into a unit of resistance 
to the enemy of the faith. They call upon 
the new Grand Vizier to prosecute the cam- 
paign with vigor. Yet it seems certain that 
efforts for peace, instigated by Kiamil 
Pasha, have begun. The powers are striv- 
ing for peace. 





Peru Suspected of a Plan to Maintain 
the Putumayo Slavery. 


fALLOWING in the trough of 
4 her presidential crisis, which 
resulted in an apparent fail- 
ure to elect a successor to 
President Leguia, Peru has 
seemed to have but little time 
to deal with that Putumayo slavery which 
horrifies the American and British press. 
Congress came together in the Peruvian 
capital three weeks ago. The struggle be- 
tween Sefior Aspillaga and Sefor Billing- 
hurst for the chief magistracy proved the 
burning topic. The horrors of Putumayo 
were referred to a committee. A _ repre- 
sentative of our own Department of State 
would seem to have prosecuted preliminary 
inquiries into the alleged amelioration of 
the lot of the unhappy natives of the rub- 
ber region. The Peruvians themselves are 
concerned chiefly over the report that a 
British warship is to be stationed at the 
‘mouth of the Amazon in order that a sharp 
lookout may be kept upon the export of rub- 
ber. It would be a simple matter to bring 
all the Peruvian commerce to a standstill 
through this expedient. The relations of 
Peru with her South American neighbors 
are too strained to enable her to evade the 
surveillance by sea through the employ- 
ment of overland routes to a port. The 
Washington government is understood to 
have secured a postponement of the heroic 
measure until its own agent has reported 
upon the situation. It seems out of the 
question to employ an American warship 
to patrol the Amazon in view of the grow- 





ing Pan-American suspicion of North 
American Imperialism. The German gov- 
ernment is said to be equally reluctant to 
spare a warship for such a mission in the 
Amazon, owing to the opportunity it would 
afford a certain London press ta insinuate 
that the Kaiser is straining the Monroe 
Doctrine again. 


Peru Charges that She is Harassed 
by Territorial Grabbers. 


ERU sees in the agitation against 
7, Putumayo slavery fresh evidence 
>) of the designs of certain great 

powers to seize South American 
territory. The idea has gained ground in 
so many of the Latin republics that His- 
pania, an influential organ of South Ameri- 
can opinion, discovers that a “spirit of dis- 
trust has been created throughout the whole 
of South America, which, if not counter- 
acted and dispelled, may tend to modify, 
prejudicially, the conditions which thus far 
have made the American continent inac- 
cessible to European political expansion.” 
This evades and ignores, retorts the Lon- 
don Times, “the problems created from 
time to time by the failure of particular 
states to conform to civilized usage in re- 
gard to the protection of aborigines.” 
What, it asks, about the contested sov- 
ereignty of “the now notorious territory of 
Putumayo” between Peru and Colombia, 
which is in part responsible for horrors 
that shock the civilized world? These, 






however, according to the Buenos Ayres 
Prensa, are matters which can safely be 
They 


left to South American opinion. 
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can not be made pretexts for violating the 
integrity of a sovereign land. Nor is this 
the only South American daily to com- 
ment in this strain. 


Roman Catholic Missionaries 

and Putumayo Slavery. 
WZ RITICISMS directed against the 
’ selection of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries as agents of the relief 
of the Putumayo rubber slaves 
have created some surprise. Peru is nom- 
inally at least a Roman Catholic land. It by 
no means follows, explains the Paris Gaulois, 
that the relations between the church and 
the rulers are friendly. In fact they have 
been strained. Peruvian objections to the 
Roman Catholic missionaries who are on 
their way to the rubber region emanate 
from political sources. There are states- 
men in Lima who desire the expulsion from 
the country of members of Roman Catholic 
religious orders on the ground that they 
incite the natives to revolt. The fact that 
the priests sent to the Putumayo from Lon- 
don are British subjects and that they be- 
long to religious orders as well would 
seem to be highly unpalatable to certain in- 
fluences in the Peruvian Congress. The 
work of the Jesuits in the republic was 
ended by their expulsion. The nearest 
Roman Catholic mission to the Putumayo 
is at Iquitos. The British blue book tells 
of the efforts made by the missionaries to 
save the natives from their persecutors. 
Lima was deaf to their protests and the 
fathers were powerless to extend protec- 
tion over a thousand miles from their 
headquarters. 





An Indictment of Peru’s 
Good Faith. 


2 ESULTS of the exposure of slav- 
ery in Peru have not been satis- 
factory to the British government 
and by no means convincing to 
our own. Last month the South American 
republic issued a statement which the Man- 
chester Guardian calls specious in tone but 
showing its authors to be, whether wilfully 
or not, insensible to the reasons which 
prompted the Foreign Office in London to 
give the story of horror to the world. The 
Peruvian authorities talk of the commis- 
sion they selected to reform everything. 
They must know, insists the British paper, 
that that particular commission has done 
nothing. It has never even met. It is al- 








ready practically disbanded. The English 
paper frankly affirms that the Peruvian 
official commission never was intended to 
do anything, being what in America would 
be termed a_ white-washing committee. 
“Peru does not come into this matter with 
clean hands. Her protestations of horror 
are useless before the simple and undeni- 
able fact that, tho over eighteen months 
ago it was furnished by Sir Edward Grey 
with the names, whereabouts and records 
of the chief criminals, it has taken no steps 
to bring them to justice.” They have not 
even been arrested. They live at Lima in 
purchased immunity. 


“— the Peruvian Attrocities 
Been Overstated ? 


FFICIAL PERU is taken sternly 
to task in British organs for alleg- 
ing that the atrocities in the Putu- 
mayo district have been exagger- 
ated. President Leguia, who is understood 
to hold this opinion, is refuted by chapter 
and verse from the British blue book, which 
received publicity as a reply to the alle- 
gation that Peru is maligned. It is a rec- 

ord of wanton and fiendish cruelties sys- 
tematically practiced and now unabated, 
according to the London Telegraph. In 
his preliminary report, submitted last year, 

Sir Roger Casement, after traveling 

through the rubber region, thus elabo- 
rated: 





“The Indians almost everywhere bore evi- 
dence of being flogged, in many cases of being 
brutally flogged, and the marks of the lash 
were not confined to men nor adults. Women, 
and even little children, were more than once 
found, their limbs scarred with weals left by 
the thong of twisted tapir-hide, which is the 
chief implement used for coercing and terror- 
izing the native population of the region 
traversed. The crimes charged against many 
men now in the employ of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company are of the most atrocious 
kind, including murder, violation, and con- 
stant flogging. The condition of things re- 
vealed is entirely disgraceful, and fully war- 
rants the worst charges brought against the 
agents of the company and its methods of 
administration on the Putumayo.” 


Chapter and Verse in the 
Indictment of Peru. 


ge ETAILED reports in which he 
k dealt at length with the methods 
of rubber collection, were later 
submitted by Sir Roger Casement. 
They are so specific and so well sup- 
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ported by collateral testimony that the 
London Chronicle professes amazement 
at the cool, persistent denials of the Peru- 
vian officials. The tales of outrage, torture 
and death fill so many printed pages that 
it is possible to quote one or two typical 
instances only. For example: 


“The accused man was hung up by the neck, 
beaten with machetes, and then confined by 
the legs in heavy wooden stocks. Each sta- 
tion is furnished with one of these places 
of detention. The stocks consist of two long 
and very heavy blocks of wood, hinged to- 
gether at one end and opening at the other, 
with a padlock to close upon a staple. Leg- 
blocks so small as just to fit the ankle of 
an Indian are cut in the wood. The top 
beam is lifted on the hinge, the legs of the 
victim are inserted in two of these holes, and 
it is then closed down and padlocked at the 
other end. Thus imprisoned by the ankles, 
which are often stretched several feet apart, 
the victim, lying upon his back, or possibly 
being turned face downwards, remains some- 
times for hours, sometimes for days, often 
for weeks, and sometimes for months in this 
painful confinement. 

“The stocks at Ultimo Retiro, where Dyall 
was confined, were, in my opinion, the cru- 
ellest of those I actually saw. The ankle- 
holes were so small that, even for an ordi- 
nary well-built Indian, when closed, the wood 
would often have eaten into the flesh. For 
an ordinary-sized European or negro the top 
beam could not close upon the leg without 
being forced down upon the ankle or shin 
bone, and this was what happened to Dyall. 
He and men who had witnessed his imprison- 
ment assured me that to make the top beam 
close down so that the padlock could be in- 
serted in the staple two men had to sit upon 
it and force it down upon his legs.” 


Men Burned Alive—Babes Brained— 


Women Boiled. 
NNUMERABLE murders and tor- 
tures of defenseless Indians— 





pouring kerosene oil on men and 
women and then setting fire to them, 
burning men at the stake, dashing out the 
brains of children and again and again cut- 
ting the arms and legs of Indians and leav- 
ing them to death in agony were and re- 
main the incidents of daily life in Putu- 
mayo. The horrors lose nothing from the 
unwillingness of a certain Peruvian element 
to harass the public in the capital with 
such unpalatable details as these: 


“Cases were reported to me where men or 
women had died actually under the lash, but 
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deaths due to flogging generally ensued some 
days afterwards. In many cases where men 
or women had been so cruelly flogged that 
the wounds putrefied, the victims were shot 
by one of the ‘racionales’ acting under the 
orders of the chief of the section, or even 
by this individual himself. Salt and water 
would be sometimes applied to these wounds, 
but in many cases a fatal flogging was not 
attended even by this poor effort at healing, 
and the victim ‘with maggots in the flesh’ 
was turned adrift to die in the forest or was 
shot and the corpse burned or buried—or 
often enough thrown into the ‘bush’ near 
the station house. 

“I was informed by a British subject who 
had himself often flogged the Indians that 
he had seen mothers flogged on account of 
shortage of rubber on the part of their little 
sons. These boys were held to be too small 
to chastize, and so, while the little boy stood 
terrified and crying at the sight, his mother 
would be beaten ‘just a few strokes’ to make 
him a better worker. Men and women would 
be suspended by the arms, often twisted behind 
their backs and tied together at the wrists.” 


The United States Acts Against 
Putumayo Slavery. 

( HE arrival at Iquitos’ of Mr. Ste- 
phen J. Fuller, sent out as a spe- 
cial agent of the United States 
government in Peru, was accepted 
at Lima as implying that Washington would 
undertake a special investigation all over 
again. This is evidently an incorrect the- 
ory. Our Department of State has accepted 
the British report as sufficient to estab- 
lish the facts, the official protestations of 
Peru being disregarded altogether. The 
mission of Mr. Fuller is precautionary. 
Peru having pledged herself to a punish- 
ment of the guilty, the American agent 
will see that the promise is kept. He is 
also to see that the conditions complained 
of are ended forthwith. At last accounts 
he had arrived in the rubber country it- 
self. Meanwhile the Jornal do Comercio 
(Rio Janeiro) protests against making 
3razil the victim of any prejudice growing 
out of the Putumayo atrocities. In Brazil, 
it observes, labor is free and under the pro- 
tection of the law. The assertion is con- 
firmed by investigators from Great Britain. 
The rubber forests of Bolivia are likewise 
unravaged by the exploitation which has 
had such terrible results in Peru. Proof 
is found in the condition of the natives there 
and in the testimony of impartial witnesses 
given in London dailies. 
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Germany and Britain in Dispute 
over Putumayo Horrors. 


Ses ERMAN public opinion, now some- 
RS what exercised over the Putumayo 
Sees horrors, seizes upon the point that 

an English syndicate is entirely to 
blame. The atrocities, we are invited to 
note, were perpetrated or instigated in the 
interest of a London company. “These 
crimes,” says the Berlin Neueste Nach- 
richten, “were committed by white em- 
ployees on the rubber plantations, mostly 
Englishmen.” This inspires a very spirited 
retort in the London Telegraph, which re- 
members that a manager of one of the of- 
fending concerns was a German. “These 
butcheries,” says the Berlin Reichsbote, 
organ of Prussian Protestantism, “remain 
an indelible blot on the British name, which 
has already suffered so severely in conse- 
quence of the conduct of certain individu- 





als in the Titanic disaster. The names of 
the men who have won riches from the 
blood of harmless and peaceful aborigines 
should be preserved to the everlasting dis- 
grace of the British nation.” To the cler- 
ical Germania of Berlin, organ of Roman 
Catholicism, the horrors suggest the de- 
tail that the perpetrators were Protestants 
while the protectors of the natives were 
Catholic missionaries. “The Bible men,” it 
says, “who set the whole world in commo- 
tion over the Congo atrocities and calumni- 
ated Catholic Belgium, have now a fruit- 
ful field for their labors.” The increased 
output of Peruvian rubber suggests to 
other Berlin dailies that the evils of the 
Putumayo flourish unchecked. The for- 
eign office said as much, in fact, in a de- 
spatch to our Department of State as re- 
cently as last June. 





Japan Again Takes the 
Center of the Stage. 


4APAN had barely emerged 
from the ordeal of a sternly 
contested national election 
when her great ruler was 
seized with the malady which 
brought to its close one of 
the few epochal reigns of modern times. 
Yoshihito acceded to the sovereignty al- 
most immediately after that astute states- 
man, Prime Minister Saion-Ji, had secured 
a fresh lease of power. He was using it 
to cement that agreement with Russia 
which so many European dailies discern as 
a thorn in the diplomatic crown of our 
own Department of State. The somewhat 
Jingo ministry of the Marquis Saion-Ji is 
deemed as near an approach to a party 
cabinet as is at present practicable in Ja- 
pan. In addition to the Prime Minister 
himself, who is the official leader of the 
Seiyu-kai party, it includes his principal 
lieutenants in that party. Emerging in 
triumph from the recent national contest 
at the polls, the Marquis found the Tokyo 
press urging him to a forward policy on 
the Asiatic mainland. This was to be 
realized through some sort of pact with 
Russia. Those powers have rights in China 
of so special and coordinate a kind, accord- 
ing to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, that they 
may almost be said to constitute a dual 
alliance in Asia. There has recently been 
a distinct disposition on the part of the 





Japanese press to regard southern Man- 
churia, at least, as for all practical pur- 
poses independent of China. The more 
Jingo organs in Tokyo frankly claim that 
the time has at last arrived for a formal 
act of annexation to Nippon. This gauntlet 
thrown into the face of the world, as the 
Berlin Kreus-Zeitung pronounces it, ceased 
to be a mere metaphorical expression when 
the gifted Prince Katsura traveled clear 
across Asia to the Czar’s capital. The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the friction with 
America, China’s fate—these themes are 
great with potentialities. Saion-Ji was 
talked of as the Bismarck of Asia. 


es Gets a Blow from 
“ate, 
g yD UTSUHITO was carried off and 
iw = with him the peculiar personal 
BH) dominance of the clever Marquis 
Saion-Ji. That is the interpreta- 
tion of gossips in the tea-houses of Shang- 
hai which forms the basis of so many de- 
spatches to western organs. Yoshihito, 
the new Emperor, is supposed by the Paris 
Matin to represent forces and theories at 
variance with the Gallicized Prime Min- 
ister. Saion-Ji, for instance, halted the 
activities of the police against Socialists. 
Censorship of the press was mitigated. 
Political speech-making was encouraged 
to such an extent that, as the Tokyo Ashai 
said, the election itself seemed decided by 
oratory. But the Prime Minister, with al! 
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his liberalism, could not see that the in- 
terests of his own country and of ours 
were identical. He has even been suspect- 
ed of a rather Platonic attachment to Great 
Britain. His ideals are French, the nation 
he affects as his spiritual and intellectual 
avatar. The new Emperor belongs to the 
German imperial school of political thought. 
He would have the sovereign the thinker 
of the country and the rest nowhere. He 
distrusts parliaments. He respects the 
mailed fist. Where ‘the Prime Minister 
would negotiate, the sovereign might defy. 


Japan Bent Upon Territorial 
Acquisition. 


(22) APAN has missed several oppor- 
so tunities of annexing Manchuria. 








LSC3 «~The statement is set forth as a 
complaint by the Shin Nippon, 
representing powerful Japanese influence, 
an influence presumed to be in the ascend- 
ant now that Yoshihito reigns. The longer 
the annexation of Manchuria is postponed, 
the greater the difficulties of Japan must 
be, adds this organ. Saion-Ji is made the 
scapegoat. “The delay has been due to 
the unwise conduct of Japanese diplomacy 
in the past. Our diplomatic authorities 
have been too much occupied by small and 
unimportant problems, such as the out- 
rages by Chinese soldiers, taxation in the 
leased territory, the American proposal to 
neutralize railroads, the four-power loan 
and so forth.” The net result of the work 
of the Marquis Saion-Ji, the Shin Nippon 
says, is to make America suspicious, and 
she seems very suspicious to this intelligent 
commentator. Japan waged fierce war 
with Russia and all she can show for it 
is a doubtful position on the main land of 
Asia. The thing is to seize Manchuria at 
once as Italy is seizing Tripoli. If Russia 
can be placated the rest will be easy. 
America can be soothed with assurances 
about the open door. The first thing is to 
dismiss Saion-Ji. 


China and Japan Seek 
Support from Russia. 


)HE delicacy of the Asiatic crisis 
» made the accession of Yoshihito 

a source of alarm in Berlin, in 

London, and even, according to 
the Paris Temps, in Washington. He is 
said to side with the forward party. It 
seems difficult to understand, notes the 
Manchester Guardian, why the annexation 


" 
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of Manchuria should be so ardently de- 
sired by the Tokyo Jingoes. If Japan’s 
special interests are recognized by the 
powers and if southern Manchuria be ex- 
cluded from the operations of the inter- 
national financiers, there is no adequate 
reason for annexation. “The open door 
would be more likely to remain as it is to 
the satisfaction of all the powers under 
the present arrangement than under an- 
nexation.” The latter course would in- 
volve a heavy expenditure for military and 
naval purposes. Yet such important organs 
as the Jiji Shimpo claim for Japan the 
right to isolate herself from the powers in 
dealing with China and Manchuria. The 
difficulty of the Prime Minister’s position 
is just here. He wants a policy of peace- 
ful penetration supported by emigration 
and concessions—the sort of thing that 
alarms our own Senate in Mexico, as the 
Londen Mail observes. The foes of the 
Prime Minister depend upon the mailed 
fist. His fall just now would be signifi- 
cant. 


Katsura Returns to Tokyo 
in a Hurry. 


S LONG ago as last July, that 

most friendly of all Japanese states- 

men where America is concerned, 

former Prime Minister Katsura, 
embarked upon a diplomatic tour embracing 
St. Petersburg, Paris, London and Wash- 
ington. He was to have reached our own 
capital this very month with assurances, 
according to the London Tjmes, that 
might have relieved us forever on the sub- 
ject of the Monroe Doctrine. The parti- 
ality of Prince Katsura for the United 
States, the circumstance that he is the 
one politician who is believed to dread our 
military strength, and the confidence he in- 
spires in official circles at Washington 
were all referred to as significant by some 
European dailies. It was an open secret 
that his mission was of the first importance. 
It was even declared that he brought Ja- 
pan’s offers of concessions to all the pow- 
ers if Manchuria were handed over to 
the Mikado in return. It was known, 
however, that the Jingoes of Tokyo re- 
garded Katsura’s pilgrimage as a gigantic 
blunder. Mutsuhito died. §Yoshihito 
emerged. Katsura was ordered home at 
once, despite the fact, according to the 
Paris Gaulois, that his recall would make 
an unpleasant impression. 
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SUN YAT SEN TO FORTUNE 


Miss Sun On has the ribbon in her hair, while between her and Mr. Sun Fo stands their sister, Miss Sun 
Yuen, her luxurious tresses parted somewhat coquettishly at the side. There stands a bride, a Chinese bride, 
at the reader’s extreme right, the newly-wed wife of the cultivated, modest and patriotic Mr. Sun Fo. 


The New Treaty Japan Is 
Supposed to Seek. 


NE suggestion regarding the pur- 
pose of the Katsura pilgrimage 
embraces the notion of an alliance 
between Germany and_ Japan. 
The statesman would first sound St. Peters- 
burg. If that capital received him too 
coldly he would run down to Berlin with 
startling proposals. This latter hypoth- 
esis is utterly absurd, according to the 
well informed Indépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels). It must not be overlooked, it re- 
minds us, that Japan has already a series 
of solemn pacts with Russia. Moreover, 
Japan is the faithful ally of Great Britain. 
This fact alone would render an alliance 
with Germany impossible. The utmost 
that can be conjectured, according to the 
Belgian organ, is that the Prince Katsura 
sought incidentally to improve the rela- 
tions between his own country and that 
of the Germans. Germany would see in 
a Japanese annexation of Manchuria a 
blow to her own commercial interests. 
Prince Katsura might have purposed mak- 
ing some explanations. As regards Rus- 
sia, the Brussels paper thinks it likely 
enough that Katsura proposed a division 
of Manchuria between them. There would 
be nothing unpalatable to Britain in that. 





Are We to Find Ourselves 
Involved with Japan? 


q wi ANCHURIA will not provide the 
bone of contention in the crisis 
that seems to the London Tele- 
—* so inevitable. The source of 
all dilemmas is China herself as a whole. 
“Should China fail to modernize herself 
completely,” writes the expert Putnam 
Weale in the British organ, “that is, fail to 
take her place as a first-class military and 
political power among the family of na- 
tions, the peril may be great.” Funda- 
mentally, to this authority, the solution 
of the Manchurian problem has nothing to 
do with either Russia or Japan. It is 
simply part of the general pressing problem 
of the modernization of China. The two 
powers can not to-day put forward new 
claims. They have long since told the 
world their policies in Manchuria. These 
are evacuation and sale of all concessions 
to the sovereign power, provided that sov- 
ereign power, China, proves conclusively 
that she has become master in her own 
house, and is therefore able to prevent any 
disturbance of the balance of power and 
peace within the limits of her territory. 
To repudiate these policies would place 
Japan and Russia both outside the family 
of nations. 









The Peace of the World 
Depending on Yoshihito. 


F THE European impression of 
Yoshihito’s policy be accurate, 
Manchuria may, to use the Lon- 
don Mail’s phraze, become the 
cockpit of the world. His name is never 
introduced into political discussion by the 
Japanese themselves, but it tends to recur 
in discussions of the crisis whenever the 
theme is broached in a European organ. 
He is, we read, profoundly impressed by 
one characteristic of European sovereigns. 
They all exercize over the foreign rela- 
tions of their realms a personal and direct 
sway. Even such constitutional rulers as 
Queen Victoria and King Edward guided 
the foreign policy of Britain in a personal, 
intimate and controlling fashion. In Ger- 
many international relations find their in- 
spirations in Emperor William’s ideas. 
Italy herself must submit to the judgment 
of Victor Immanuel. It has been repre- 
sented to Yoshihito that unless his coun- 
try’s diplomacy be guided by himself in the 
same personal style, Japan’s prestige may 
be lowered and her interests suffer. Al- 
ready, we read in the Kreuz-Zeitung, Jap- 
anese world policy reflects the new man. 
It will reflect him more and more. He 
is a disturbing factor already. The proc- 
ess of adjustment to him may be long and 
difficult. 





A Diplomatic Revolution in 
World Politics Coming. 


POLITICAL error of the first 

magnitude, based upon a false 

policy, has led Japan into the most 

serious predicament that ever 
confronted her. Such is the pessimistic 
impression conveyed to Yoshihito by the 
men who have his ear at present, accord- 
ing to the London Telegraph. The same 
deduction was made from another point 
of view by the astute student of world 
politics, Putnam Weale, when he wrote 
in the organ just named that Japan perpet- 
ually confuses the Korean question with 
that of Manchuria. “Frustrated by the 
action of three European powers in her 
attempt to annex southern Manchuria, 
Japan admitted that such permanent pos- 
session would be detrimental to the lasting 
peace of the Orient.” They were the late 
Mutsuhito’s own words. They were to our 


authority a grim prophecy. Will Yoshi- 
hito follow the will-o’-the-wisp of Man- 
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churian annexation? He must know that 
Manchuria is as much a part of China as 
is the metropolitan province of Chih-Li. 
No one even denies that Manchuria has 
long been an integral part of China. 
Nevertheless, there has been a suspicion 
abroad that it should be classed with Mon- 
golia rather than with the home provinces. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. It is 
as purely Chinese as Shan-Tung. The 
population is entirely Chinese despite what 
Tokyo organs claim. 


Japan on a False 
Diplomatic Scent. 


F THE reign of Yoshihito be 
opened upon any theory that Man- 
churia can become a _ legitimate 
object of Japan’s territorial am- 
bition, the situation in the far East must 
grow extremely serious. Japan seems to 
be giving this “false lead,” as Mr. Putnam 
Weale deems it. The near future of world 
politics is to be a series of crises centered 
around the Manchurian theory upon which 
the new sovereign is said already to have 
set the seal of his approval. Our dis- 
tinguished authority sums up the territo- 
rial aspect of it all: 


“The action of Russia in the years follow- 
ing the retrocession on the Liaotung territory 
—an action primarily induced by the false 
lead Japan had given—culminated in two far- 
reaching tragedies, the Boxer uprising and the 
japanese war. Briefly, as the result of the 
first tragedy, Russia had openly attempted to 
take a great step forward; as a result of the 
second, she had been forced to take a half- 
step backwards. Her attempted occupation of 
Manchuria had never been effective, even in 
a military sense, since, had it been so, the con- 
flict of 1904-1905 would not have come. So 
her deliberate attempt to argue that Korea 
was a geographical part of the Chinese hinter- 
land was as cruelly punished as had been 
Japan’s attempt to argue that the northern 
littoral of the Yellow Sea—be the country 
Korean or Chinese—openly fell within her 
sphere of sovereignty. Thus it may be legiti- 
mately claimed that no right of eminent do- 
main in any part of Manchuria has been suc- 
cessfully advanced by an alien power for half 
a century, and that no such right can be ad- 
vanced. The Chinese, as a race, are more 
vigorous to-day than they have been for hun- 
dreds of years; Manchuria is for them a 
microcosm of their future national existence. 
They cannot any more relinquish it than they 
can forsake their capital.” 
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TIMOTHY WOODRUFF, A SOLDIER OF THE LORD 


*T IS always interesting to 
watch the birth of a new 
political party. There is a 
moral fervor about it that is 
inspiring or amusing accord- 
ing to your point of view. 
And it is a commentary on the power the 
church exerts in American life that this 
moral fervor in large bodies is almost cer- 
tain to express itself in the ways of the 
prayer-meeting and the religious revival. 
The Progressive party, in its convention 
last month, was not unique in this ten- 
dency. The Populists showed it in their 
first convention, hymn tunes and _ biblical 
allusions being almost as frequent as refer- 
ences to “the crime of ’73.” It was always 
manifest in the Prohibition party, which 
used to hold actual prayer-meetings on the 
trains to and from the conventions—prayer- 
meetings fifty miles long! The Socialists 
have furnished an exception because the 
organized Socialist movement has been in 
the past—it has been changing of late—a 
movement among the foreign elements al- 
most exclusively. 

When, therefore, the national convention 
of the Progressive party began with the 
singing of hymns—especially the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ —and closed with the 
Doxology, it was simply living up to tra- 
dition. Roosevelt with his climax—‘“we 
fight at Armageddon and our battle is the 
Lord’s’”—showed the same instinctive un- 
derstanding of the situation that Bryan 
showed in the biblical climax of his famous 
“cross of gold” speech. The man who 
doesn’t understand the language of evan- 
gelical Christianity is at a great disadvan- 
tage in this country when it comes to lead- 
ing any kind of a crusade. 

The sight of Timothy L. Woodruff stand- 
ing up on a chair in the Chicago Coliseum 
singing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” must 
have been one of the most edifying sights of 
that edifying occasion. For Mr. Woodruff 





has never before been identified in the pub- 
lic mind with that particular kind of thing. 
Not, be it understood, that he is an espe- 
cially ungodly person. He has not figured 
in the scandal columns or divorce courts. 
He is not a grafter. He has lots of money; 
but, so far as we know, he has made it 
honestly. In fact when you come to analyze 
his career there are many creditable things 
that can be said of it. But somehow “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war,” doesn’t seem to fit Tim Woodruff as 
he has been known to the world. 

Mr. Woodruff has been for many years 
identified with “practical politics.” He has 
been one of the conspicuous insiders of the 
“Old Guard,” whose leaders have been, in 
succession, Platt, Odell, and Barnes. He 
was one of the devotees of the “amen cor- 
ner” that used to be in the old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and assuredly he never learned “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” there. He was 
one of the first to resent Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “intrusion” in state politics two years 
ago. He was for many and many a year 
head of the Republican organization of 
Brooklyn—“boss” they called him. He has 
been chairman of the state central commit- 
tee. He was the first man to hold the office 
of lieutenant-governor three times in suc- 
cession. And he had hoped to. go to the 
United States Senate as Mr. Depew’s suc- 
cesser, but fate and the voters of New York 
state decreed that at that particular time 
the Democrats should be given control of 
the legislature and O’Gorman went instead. 
“It has been fate’s decree,’ says Alfred 
Henry Lewis, “that Mr. Woodruff should 
be mentioned for every New York office, 
state, county and town, above the grade of 
alderman. In all that space, Mr. ‘Wood- 
ruff has filled but one office. Except in that 
one lone instance, it has been Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s empty luck to beat the bush while 
others bagged the game.” And when he 
was first nominated for lieutenant-governor 
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“Timothy L. Woodruff, standing on a chair singing ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ must have been the most 
edifying spectacle in the edifying convention of the Progressive Party.” 


the fact elicited from Mr. Platt a thought- 
lessly cruel remark that has stuck to Wood- 
ruff like a burr to a horse’s tail. “Great 
Scott!” said Mr. Platt, “did it taper down 
to Tim?” 

We have tried in vain to find some defi- 
nite reason for this disposition to treat 
Timothy L. as a joke. He has made his 
way successfully in the hurly-burly of busi- 
ness. He had little to go on when he gradu- 
ated from Yale. His father was not a 
wealthy man. John Woodruff, in fact, went, 
we are told, from the work bench to Con- 
gress and became a personal friend of 
Abraham Lincoln. In those stormy days of 
ante-bellum discussion, he was challenged 
by that Southern fire-eater, Preston S. 
Brooks (who assailed Sumner and nearly 
killed him), to fight a duel “according to 
the laws of chivalry.” His response was: 


“I know no laws but the laws of my God 
and my country.” Timothy, therefore, came 
by his Republicanism honestly. He breathed 
it in with every breath he drew in the days 
of his childhood in New Haven. The family 
had means enough to send him to Phillips 
Exeter and then to Yale. But he had to 
earn his own way thereafter, and he went 
to New York to do it. He began at eight 
dollars a week in a fish-commission-mer- 
chant’s office, and as he had a keen eye for 
opportunity, he began to climb at once— 
first in the warehouse business, then in pat- 
ent medicines, then in the manufacture of 
typewriters. He made money right along 
and kept it, and a man who can do that in 
New York City is not customarily treated 
with levity. 

Nor is this treatment in Woodruff’s case 
due to a lack of dignity or an excess of 
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jocularity. On the contrary, it is said by 
one biographer that he never laughs and 
that he has an excess of dignity. “Mr. 
Woodruff is dignified with a dignity not to 
be measured, and quenchless. That dignity, 
so intense that it is funny, has from time 
to time got vastly in his way. The world 
would have taken him more seriously had 
he been less seriously taken by himself.” 


Unfortunately he is not built for dignity.. 


He is described by one writer as globular. 
When, at Yale, he tried to play football, 
some facetious student suggested that he be 
the ball! Alfred Henry Lewis describes him 
to-day as follows: 


“Mr. Woodruff appears younger than he is 
by twenty years. His hair is thick and grows 
low upon his forehead after a fashion com- 
mon to all marmosets and some men. His 
head is round, his forehead full, his brown 
eyes bright and quick like the eyes of a bird. 
His face is hairless—with a nose stubbed 
rather than snubbed—plenty of ear, mouth 
good, chin to match. For the rest of him he 
is, as related, globular. Were you to push 


him over, he wouldn't fall, he would simply 
roll. 

“Not thoughtful, of no tastes whether in 
literature, art, or music, owning no fads, of 
habits over-checked and toe-weighted to the 
conventional, Mr. Woodruff lays claim to but 
the two passions of money-heaping and poli- 
tics. In one he succeeds and makes money; 
in the other he spends money and fails.” 


Mr. Woodruff is a good speaker, he is 
popular, he is wealthy, he knows the politi- 
cal game and he likes it. Yet there is no 
doubt he has been disappointed in the com- 
paratively meager honors that have come 
to him. To that disappointment politicians 
hereabouts attribute his sudden conversion 
from one of the Old Guard, sleeplessly hos- 
tile to Roosevelt, into a soldier of the Lord, 
commingling with enthusiasts as they sing: 


“Follow, follow, we will follow Rooseveit, 
Anywhere, everywhere, we will follow on.” 


Maybe the politicians are right and maybe 


they are wrong. What do they know about 
Armageddon anyhow? 





THE FIVE PASSIONS OF OLLIE JAMES 


* T IS hard to conceive that a 
man with the name of Ollie 
should have any passions 
worth mentioning. But it is 
also hard to realize that any 
one of that name can be six 
feet six inches in height and weigh 275 
pounds. One could understand it if the 
name were turned round. James (or Jim) 
Ollie could well be big and bouncing and 
go into politics; but Ollie James! Well, it 
simply shows how lavish Kentucky is in 
raising big men when even an Ollie is 
made on such a generous scale. Even Ken- 
tuckians, however, couldn’t quite reconcile 
themselves to that name as the youngster 
who bore it began to expand in all direc- 
tions. So down in his home town of Marion 
they long ago began to call him “Whitey” 
James and ‘they keep it up to this day. 
“Ollie,” says. a writer in the Saturday 
Evening Post, “a tender diminutive rhym- 
ing with Cholly and Molly, and you expect 
to see a slender and bandboxy person, per- 
fumed and pompadoured. You expect to 
see that, but do you? You do not; take it 
from me, you do not. What you do see is 
a large and robust Kentucky citizen, half 
a foot over six feet, with shoulders a yard 
across, weighing two hundred and seventy- 





five pounds, with a big head on a big neck, 
with arms that look as if they could out- 
squeeze a cotton compress and with legs 
that weigh, apiece, more than any Cholly 
that ever cholled, concluding in pedestals 
amply constructed to bear their burden. ’Tis 
he—Ollie; the pride and joy of the Blue 
Grass, the mighty mountain of Marion, the 
peerless peak of the Pennyrile.” 

He is not only big but he seems even 
bigger than he is. Another writer insists 
that he is seven feet high and six feet wide. 
“To say that he is as big as the side of a 
house does not describe him at all,” we are 
told; “he is as big as the side of a sky- 
scraper.” 


“He is not fat, he is just broad and big. 
He has the face of a prize-fighter and a voice 
that, when he lets it out to the last notch, 
sounds like the battle of Bunker Hill. He is 
probably the best stump-speaker in the Demo- 
cratic party. As an orator he is a cross be- 
tween Bryan as he was when he delivered the 
Cross of Gold speech, and Robert G. Ingersoll 
as he was when he delivered the Plumed 
Knight speech. That is, he has Ingersoll’s 
way of bringing out a felicitous phrase 
coupled with Bryan’s tricks of manner of 
voice—not the Bryan of to-day, but the Bryan 


of 1806.” 
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A big man like that has to have big 
passions of some kind to keep him going. 
Otherwise he just lolls around in the house 
and makes a nuisance of himself. Ollie 
James is credited with five passions by his 
numerous biographers. One is for baseball. 
He no longer runs bases, and he never did 
run them very well. All he did was to take 
three steps and then slide, and there he 
was. But even that he has long since cut 
out. Now he roots, and he does it with 
his arms and legs as well as his megaphone 
voice. He is said on good authority to be 
the noisiest rooter in Marion, if not in 
Washington. 

His second passion developed about the 
same time as the first. It is a passion for 
sorghum molasses and smoked hams. He 
once carried a tin-pail of the molasses all 
the way from his home in Kentucky to 
Washington to present it to Mrs. Champ 
Clark, and we don’t know how many Ken- 
tucky hams he has sent to friends in Wash- 
ington. His father—who is still living— 
attends personally to the smoking of these 
hams and uses, it is said, sassafras wood 
instead of hickory, thus giving the meat a 
peculiar aromatic flavor. 

The third of “Ollie’s” passions is for a 
horse-race. As he is a Kentuckian, you 
would, of course, have guessed that. He 
not only loves a horse-race but he loves to 
bet on it. “Loves to,” we say; whether 
he does actually bet, deponent saith not. 
He has a rather strait-laced constituency 
and many of his home-folk do not approve 
of betting. But there is a story going the 
rounds of the hurried escape from a pool- 
room on the outskirts of Louisville one hot 
day, when the sheriff and his deputies were 
on a raid, of a big, bald-headed man, who, 
bare-headed and coatless, wandered around 
in a big cornfield several hours trying to 
find his way out and finally emerged with 
the top of his head badly blistered. That 
might have been Ollie James, so far as we 
know. 

Passion number four is an affection for 
the Methodist church. A Kentucky corre- 
spondent for the Nashville American even 
places this passion of the Senator’s ahead 
of all others. He says of James: “it’s at 
a prayer-meeting in the Methodist church 
on Wednesday night that he is supremely 
happy. In truth, I think he would rather 
participate in a lively protracted meeting 
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than engage in a rough and tumble stump- 
ing political campaign, tho it must be ad- 
mitted that ‘Whitey’ loves politics next to 
his God. But he believes in the religion 
of the old-school Methodism and lines up 
for it on every occasion.” He married a 
Methodist preacher’s daughter, Miss Ruth 
Thomas, and took her as his bride to Wash- 
ington when he first went there as Con- 
gressman. 

Passion number five is, of course, a love 
for politics—or rather love for the Demo- 
cratic party. He is a partisan or he is 
nothing. He is as “regular” as Champ 
Clark, and it was because of the latter’s 
regularity that James was such a stout 
advocate of his nomination for President. 
He is also a Bryan man, and when the 
latter made his violent assault upon the 
Clark forces at Baltimore, Ollie James, pre- 
siding over the convention, presented a 
pitiful, perspiring spectacle of divided 
affection. 

He began his political career as a school- 
boy by perusing the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, learning some of‘the speeches 
by heart and thundering them forth at 
audiences in the schoolroom when his turn 
came to declaim. He continued his political 
education, when sweet sixteen, by acting as 
a page in the state legislature, studying law 
in between times. When he was thirty-two, 
having developed into a good lawyer and a 
good stump-speaker, he announced his can- 
didacy for Congress. He won by an enor- 
mous vote, and kept on going:to Congress 
until, last year, he expressed a desire to 
become a senator. Considered from the 
House gallery, says Alfred Henry Lewis, 
writing in The Cosmopolitan, Mr. James 
is an impozing spectacle: 


“Well built, shoulders squared, good eyes, 
good nose, good mouth, a jaw that tells of 
iron resolution, the impression he creates is 
altogether in his favor. Smooth of face, 
thoughtfully full of forehead, there is that in 
the atmosphere of Mr. James which never 
fails to enlist one’s notice. You may not 
know who he is, but you know he is some- 
body. Even his profound baldness might be 
said to assist. For as to that matter of hair, 
Mr. James must be listed among the utterly 
bald. His scalp has been, indeed, most grimly 
weeded. There is a thin-sown fringe even 
with the ears which still holds the field like 
some forlorn hope of the capillary. But that 
is the hirsute most and best that can be said 
for Mr. James.” 
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“YOU MAY NOT KNOW WHO HE IS, BUT YOU KNOW HE IS SOMEBODY” 


Ollie M. James was happy in the House of Representatives. He will be happier in the United States Senate. 
I 


Sut he is supremely happy only in an old-fashioned Methodist “protracted meeting. 
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THE GRAND OLD TURK WHO IS MAKING 
PEACE WITH ITALY 


SS}ENERABLE Kiamil Pasha, 
midway between his eight- 
ieth and his ninetieth year, 
who has been the central 
‘ figure of every crisis in 

Constantinople for half a 
century, emerges to-day as the world’s 
peace-maker. Not the grand vizier now, 
he presides over the deliberations of a 
ministry threatened with revolution at 
home and inglorious war abroad. This 
miracle of hale old age, as the Paris Temps 
calls him, would have the Roman govern- 
ment fight one quick, sharp battle ashore. 
That would place the commander of the 
faithful under compulsion. 

Only Kiamil Pasha keeps his head. His 
snow-white hair, the large flashing eyes, 
the rotund trunk swathed in official robes, 
and the inveterate good humor of this aged 
statesman inspire a confidence most preci- 
ous, as the Débats of Paris remarks, to 
the peace of the world. Optimism is the 
key to the statesman’s past and present. 
He never lost hope even when, as a ruined 
and proscribed fugitive, he went about Con- 
stantinople in the disguize of a mendicant, 
living upon the charity of the passer-by. 
He had just been expelled from the office 
of grand vizier. He had fallen downstairs 
in a headlong flight from spies seeking his 
life. That very night he hid in a cellar. 
He was still hopeful, altho he had lately 
celebrated his. sixty-ninth birthday. In 
a few years, the mighty Abdul Hamid was 
a prisoner. Kiamil was brought from ob- 
livion to the post of vizier again. Misfor- 
tune had not deprived him of the genial 
smile that keeps his countenance alight. 
Power and place did not render him proud. 
His long life has been a series of elevations 
and depressions like these. He thrives upon 
vicissitude. He is a typical Turk and he 
looks and lives the part. 

Kiamil is indebted for his distinguished 
personal appearance, the Paris Aurore ob- 
serves, to the beauty of his Jewish mother. 
She transmitted to him a pair of dark and 
soulful eyes, an emotional and even ex- 
citable temperament and a constitution still 
vigorous, altho the renowned Turk is well 
on towards his ninetieth year. While still 
a resident of his native Cyprus he acquired 
those linguistic accomplishments for which 





he is so admired. In addition to Turkish, 
he is a master of Arabic, Persian, Greek, 
French, English and even Hindostanee. In 
his early manhood he composed verses upon 
the model of Firdausi and made an elegant 
version of Omar. His father was a captain 
of artillery who set little store by merely 
elegant accomplishments and packed the 
son off to the military school at Alexandria. 
There the youthful Kiamil acquired won- 
derful proficiency with the pistol. It is said 
he can to this day perforate the ace of 
diamonds at twenty paces. His piety has 
always been suspected owing to the light- 
ness of his references to Allah when he 
first appeared in Constantinople some fifty 
years ago. He was too “modern,” too “Eu- 
ropean” for the cliques at Yildiz Kiosk. 
A Turk less gifted than Kiamil must 
have forfeited his head if only on account 
of his incorrigible liberalism when Abdul 
Hamid held Turkey in the hollow of his 
hand. Kiamil had the misfortune to in- 
dulge in philosophical speculations with ref- 
erence to the Prophet at a time when the 
claims of the caliphate were pushed in 
every corner of the Mohammedan world. 
He was never able, according to the Paris 
Temps, to live down the discredit of this 
heresy. Men of force and initiative were 
few in the empire, however. Kiamil was sent 
wherever trouble called for the presence of 
a capable soldier with high administrative 
gifts. Step by step he rose from subordi- 
nate posts in remote provinces until Abdul 
Hamid, to his own disgust, had to summon 
Kiamil to Constantinople as Grand Vizier. 
There was a violent antipathy between the 
pair. Kiamil favored Great Britain. Abdul 
Hamid hated the English. Kiamil adhered 
to liberal views, urging constitutional gov- 
ernment. Abdul Hamid had the most des- 
potic spirit of all the Turkish sultans. Kia- 
mil possessed the Turkish virtue of honesty. 
Abdul Hamid was instinctively devious. 
Kiamil took his Mohammedanism lightly. 
Abdul Hamid was piety incarnate. 
Quarrels between the Sultan and his 
grand vizier assumed at times the violence 
of fisticuffs. Abdul Hamid acquired the 
habit of seizing Kiamil by the beard with 
such determination that the grand vizier 
shaved clean for a year. The commander 
of the faithful loved to feed the swans that 





KIAMIL PASHA 





THE SURVIVOR OF A THOUSAND PLOTS TO ASSASSINATE HIM 


_ Kiamil Pasha, now well on towards his ninetieth year, is the supreme figure in authority at Constantinople 
ifter a long life in which imprisonment, exile, disgrace and the loss of three fortunes failed to deprive him ef 
is philosophical good humor. 
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led so poetical an existence upon an arti- 
ficial lake within the Yildiz Kiosk gardens. 
The grand vizier was invited to witness 
this spectacle and even to accompany his 
royal master in the skiff that ferried him 
to a miniature isle upon the placid waters. 
Half way over, Abdul Hamid ordered the 
boatman to toss Kiamil overboard. The 
grand vizier assumed this to be a jest of 
his royal master’s and professed himself 
immensely tickled. He never risked his 
skin with the Sultan again. He had good 
reason, as the London Times observes, to 
be apprehensive of the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of his sovereign at Yildiz and of his 
powerful and implacable enemies belonging 
to the palace clique. As one of the better 
class of the old school of Turkish states- 
men, he was not looked upon with favor at 
the great seat of official corruption. He 
was speedily depozed as grand vizier and 
packed out of the capital as Vali of Aidin. 

Whenever Kiamil was made grand vizier 
—and he was regularly raised and degraded 
in that capacity by the half-mad Abdul 
Hamid—ke lifted up his voice, says the 
British daily, against the constant inter- 
ference of the palace in the government of 
the empire—in other words, against the 
very system which Abdul Hamid made the 
corner-stone of his personal power and 
through which his Majesty’s favorites man- 
aged to fill their pockets. He was sus- 
pected, and this was an offense almost as 
heinous as his notorious impiety, of British 
sympathies. To crown all, it is said that 
he even advized his sovereign to keep the 
royal word and put in force the constitu- 
tion. That was unpardonable. The grand 
vizier was dismissed—this was the second 
or third time—and ordered to Aleppo. But 
Kiamil, we read, was always a cautious 
man. Even then he had been fired at from 
behind curtains in the audience-room by 
palace guards. He had learned among 
other things a curious fact in the natural 
history of Turkish ex-officials. He had ob- 
served that certain climates are not whole- 
some for them. He had a presentiment 
that Aleppo would not agree with him. He 
went in the disguize of a beggar to some 
remote part of Smyrna. 

The histrionic versatility of Kiamil was 
acquired, it seems, from his constant readi- 
ness to escape in any disguize from the post 
of grand vizier. Summoned hastily from 
his couch to an audience with the Sultan, 
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he never failed to keep upon his person an 
equipment of false whiskers, the parapher- 
nalia of an itinerant peddlar and the ill- 
smelling rags of a blind beggar. He could 
transform himself with lightning-like agil- 
ity from a Turk of the most exalted rank 
into a Bulgarian peasant. For several days 
he plied a whip in the capacity of coachman 
through the streets of Constantinople while 
the spies from the palace sought him every- 
where. He had suffered another of his 
innumerable degradations for the offense 
of advizing Abdul Hamid to meet the in- 
terest of a foreign loan. The supreme 
crisis of all his misadventures was perhaps 
when he took refuge in the British con- 
sulate at Aidin, altho the Sultan ordered 
him to go to Rhodes. Kiamil, who had 
grown somewhat older since he escaped 
banishment to Aleppo, was more confirmed 
than ever in his theory that fallen Turkish 
officials do not live long in certain places. 
Rhodes, it seems, has a peculiarly unen- 
viable reputation in this respect. 

Kiamil’s whole career during the reign 
of Abdul Hamid was thus a struggle 
against the Sultan’s autocracy. The fight 
between the pair entailed three periods of 
exile for the friend of liberal, constitu- 
tional ideals and more escapes from death 
than Monte Cristo’s. Never, according to 
the Temps, did the brave old Turk lose 
his geniality of soul. He has been seized 
in his bed in the middle of the night, bound 
with rope and borne off to the harbor only 
to be rescued by mobs under'the control of 
Young Turk leaders as he stood on the 
brink of assassination. He has spent days 
in the cellar of his own house while spies 
ransacked the city to find him. The splen- 
did home he once occupied in Constanti- 
nople was honeycombed with secret pas- 
sages while he was still grand vizier, 
through the tortuous byways of which he 
would flee at a moment’s warning. The 
consolations of philosophy never failed him 
at these crises. He has made touching re- 
ference to the death of Seneca while palace 
ruffans were taking him in chains from the 
Sultan’s audience room. The book of pro- 
verbs, which he studied at his mother’s 
knee, has likewise lent him the wisdom to 
support his many calamities. Kiamil, a 


man of experience, knows what to expect. 
“There are,” to quote a phraze said to be 
often on his lips, “always the consolations 
of philosophy.” 
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YOSHIHITO: THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 


FOURTH 


N THE mere yellowness of 
Yoshihito, who proceeds 
shortly to the shrine of Ise 
to report to the first of his 
ancestors his accession to 
the throne of Japan, one 

writer in the German press sees the direst 
of warnings. Yoshihito, this observer 
would have us know, is the yellow peril 
incarnate. The spirit of his reign will be 
“Bushido,” or the way of warriors. Yoshi- 
hito, if the impressions of the French be 
accurate, feels that his realm has now 
little to learn from the western world. 
Japan can build her own battleships and 
equip her own armies. She must western- 
ize less and Nipponize more. This, ob- 
serves a well informed authority in the 
Paris Temps, is the explanation of that 
word “enlightenment,” which, in its Jap- 
anese equivalent, designates the era ushered 
in when Yoshihito assumed the sovereignty. 
He is summed up by observers in Tokyo 
whose impressions enliven the European 
press as subtle, Oriental, inscrutable. At 
the age of thirty-three, he manifests piety 
of the ancestor-worshipping kind and a 
deference to Europeans which, we read, 
can not deceive the diplomatic corps. The 
new reign is seemingly to be a reaction 
from the forces that made Mutsuhito wel- 
come the civilization of Europe. It is not 
that Japan will revert to her past. Yoshi- 
hito is too profound for such a display of 
folly. But those who have studied his 
career as Crown Prince see in his policy a 
veiled hostility to things European. Japan, 
having learned all the West can teach, will 
dismiss her preceptor and apply the lessons 
in most unexpected ways. Yoshihito is to 
see to that. 

Generosity is the personal attribute 
which all members of the court circle most 
delight in referring to as the new Japanese 
sovereign’s salient trait. The character- 
istic of generosity is regarded, it would 
seem from what the London Post says, as 
the highest that a lord of the thousand isles 
can possess, if we recall the titles posthu- 
mously betowed on many of Nippon’s most 
revered monarchs. There were in the 
early days, for example, Sui-jin, O-jin and 
others whose fame as beneficent rulers will 
never fade, the word jin in all these titles 
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being but the Chinese equivalent of the 
Japanese word hito, signifying generous, 
large-hearted, benevolent. The same affix 
is seen in the names of many of the sover- 
eign’s relatives, as in Prince Takehito and 
in Mutsuhito, the late ruler of the land. 
Yoshi, the first syllables of the imperial 
name, signifies many glorious personal 
attributes too and the sovereign evinces 
all these—enlightenment, wisdom of the 
spirituul and earthly sort and all mortal 
graces. As the incarnation of Yamato 
Damashee, the lord of the thousand isles 
must live out his name, and as Yamato 
Damashee defies human power to interpret 
it—being itself the blush of the morning 
peak at sunrise—so the name of Yoshi can 
not Le understood. It is too beautiful. 

Soiaething more than symbolism under- 
lies the significance of Yoshihito as the 
descendant of the imperial ancestors, em- 
bodying in himself all their virtues and all 
their rights and duties. We have the au- 
thority of the Paris Figaro for that. His 
piety alone qualifies him as the -central 
figure of the whole system of ancestor wor- 
ship. Yoshihito possesses what in the west- 
ern world would be deemed the pious mind. 
No native prince has been more assiduous 
in worship of the first imperial ancestor in 
the places consecrated to that devotion. 
He has contemplated himself in the divine 
mirror a thousand times. The mirror was 
given to the first imperial ancestor “accom- 
panied by the injunction that her descend- 
ants should look upon that mirror as repre- 
senting her soul and should worship it as 
herself.” Yoshihito’s first glimpse of the 
divine mirror was obtained at the imperial 
palace; but since its removal to the temple 
of Ise he has repaired thither often through 
that spirit of devotion which seems ever to 
animate him. The pious visit the temple 
of Ise at least once in the course of a 
lifetime. It is to Japanese what Mecca is 
to Mohammedans. Yoshihito reports every 
great event of his career to the first im- 
perial ancestress through the medium of 
a personal visit. 

From the most in.pressionable period of 
boyhood until his marriage, Yoshihito de- 
voted himself to an unremitting pursuit of 
holy exercises. When his selection as heir 
to the throne of the late Mutsuhito was 
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AN EXAMPLE OF MODESTY IN WOMAN’S 
GARB 


Her Majesty, the new Japanese empress, while 
modern, is obviously unaffected by the trend in Japan 
to the extreme in. tight skirts. 


confirmed through the death of the primary 
consort’s offspring, the pious and exem- 
plary youth, we read in the Matin, slept 
without a flower in his room to attest his 
grief! Assiduous perusal of the sacred 
classics henceforth ceased to be his privi- 
lege. He pined away. Long it seemed that 
the extreme delicacy of his health as he 
grew through his teens would carry off this 
descendant of Jimmu. He was a sickly 
youth at the college devoted to the educa- 
tion of the flower of the nobility. Yet he 
learned French, which he speaks with ease, 
and even English, a tongue never entirely 
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familiar to him. He speaks it prettily, in 
truth, in staccato notes, thus: “Will-you- 
come-to- Jap-an-eze- din-ner- in-for-mal-ly ?” 
The German officers who initiated him 
into the mysteries of military tactics speak 
highly of his intelligence, but he never 
could negotiate a sword. His perseverance 
with the weapon was sublime in view of 
the way he sprawled at full length when- 
ever it got between his legs. His Majesty 
excels in no western accomplishment. 

Yoshihito impresses a writer in the Fi- 
garo, who saw him often enough at garden 
parties in the grounds of the imperial pal- 
ace, as temperamentally nervous and even 
timid. His smile, pleasant but infrequent, 
reveals rows of very well kept teeth, rather 
large. The dark eyes rove hither and 
thither in a slightly furtive fashion, but 
their expression is kind and _ intelligent. 
“The Asiatic origin of the prince is be- 
trayed by the shape of these eyes, typically 
almond in their deep seated sockets.” The 
royal complexion is given as unusually 
dark, even for a Nipponese, but very clear, 
“a sort of weak tea in hue, with suggestions 
of agreeable gold.” Yoshihito has not the 
majesty of tallness and he tends to lose 
the slender outline which made him so 
soldier-like in the uniform he wears at 
palace receptions. The prediction is made 
by this observer that the lord of the thou- 
sand isles must soon get fat unless he places 
himself upon a rigid diet. This is not 
thought likely. He is too fond of western 
delicacies. He keeps a French’ cook, like 
the Premier, Marquis Saion-ji, whose lit- 
erary and esthetic tastes he shares. Yoshi- 
hito is also accused of having very large 
hands and feet. 

Positive as have been the statements that 
Yoshihito is the son of the late Mikado by 
a primary wife—the lovely Haru-Ko or 
“Springtime’—we learn from French dai- 
lies that his Majesty’s mother is really 
Yana Kiwara, sprung from the old Kyoto 
nobility. She enjoys no royal rank, not 
even a social position in the western sense. 
Her remarkable beauty and _ intelligence 
fascinated the late Mutsuhito to such an 
extent, it would seem, that he often aban- 
doned his classical tutors to spend delicious 
hours in her society. This lady managed 
to acquire English in a manner unex- 
plained. Her literary aptitudes appealed to 
the late Emperor, himself a poet. Yoshi- 
hito was fully eight years of age before 














THE TWO LIVES 


the possibility of his acceding to the throne 
seemed more than remote. His beautiful 
mother nearly lost her life while he was 
cutting his teeth, the process bringing on 
convulsions which led to reports that the 
child was epileptic. There is no founda- 
tion. for such an idea, however. Yoshi- 
hito, like so many children of extreme deli- 
cacy, has grown into a robust manhood 
and into his mother’s beauty—using the 
term in a strictly Japanese sense. The 
lady’s skin is yellow and her eyes slant. 
She is also little. These physical traits 
have been handed on to the sovereign. 

From his mother the Mikado derives not 
only physical traits and a nervous tempera- 
ment, but his extreme piety. Yoshihito is 
an artist, however, as well as a priest. As 
his father made verses, he makes pictures. 
No one, apparently, can gaze upon these 
works of art unless his lineage extends 
back several centuries. They are said to 
be executed in the traditional Japanese 
fashion—a ship climbing some monstrous 
wave, a moon below the horizon and a 
heron flying over all. Whatever credit 
attaches to these masterpieces should be 
given to the sovereign’s mother, according 
to the Figaro. The lady plies her brush 
or pencil to this day, if we may accept one 
report. Another tells us that she has been 
dead several years. Such details are se- 
crets of the royal house, never imparted 
to the profane until the sacred conditions 
are fulfilled. A painting by the emperor, 
or even a morsel of bread from a slice he 
had bitten, is venerated. Once, it seems, 
a sketch of his fell into the hands of an 
elder statesman, now deceased. The pic- 
ture was cut into a dozen pieces and dis- 
tributed among members of the family as 
a precious possession forever. The artistic 
value was lost, but the spiritual efficacy 
adhered to each fragment. 

Two sharply differentiated lives are led 
by Yoshihito. One is called by the Paris 
Matin his half civilized existence, while the 
other is his affectation of European cul- 
ture. Each must be lived at the great pal- 
ace of carved wood which overlooks all 
Tokyo. The gorgeous apartments here 
are contrived like scenes in a play to stage 
the two-act scenario of the dual life. 
The state suites—lofty, spacious, heavy in 
grandeur—that run the full length of one 
side of the palace, might have been trans- 
ferred from Potsdam or the Tuileries, so 
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“THE YELLOW PERIL” 
His name is Yoshihito, his residence the imperial 
palace in Tokyo. His title is “lord of the thousand 


isles,” but to Savoyards he is known as “The 
Mikado.” 








far as the observing eye absorbs the glit- 
tering detail of rich rug, upholstered sofa 
and draped window. These vast chambers 
are lighted and heated with all the cunning 
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and luxury of the West whence they come. 
Every native woman in the aristocratic 
throng from the Empress to the wife of 
the humblest subaltern is gowned, corseted 
and coiffured with that meticulous regard 
for all lines of the figure which character- 
izes perfect ladies. Each Japanese male 
seems aggressively western in the cut of 
his dress-suit or the braid on his gilt- 
buttoned uniform. Even the servants are 
tricked out in the livery of silk and plush 
which so subdues the mind in the homes 
of the British aristocracy. 

Moving with unaffected dignity among 
the throngs of diplomats, high officers 
of the army and ladies whose de- 
portment realizes the last shriek of the 
century, to employ the figurative phraze 
of our French contemporary, Yoshihito 
never suggests by so much as the parting 
of the locks that dignify his temple an 
origin less European than that of the Haps- 
burg dynasty itself. Western civilization 
sits upon Yoshihito, it seems, as the eagle 
sits upon some lofty crag or as the dew 
glitters on the morning grass! It seems to 
belong there. One feels that Yoshihito has 
not adopted civilization. One feels that 
civilization has not adopted him. One feels 
only that civilization has enlarged and per- 
fected itself by embracing him. See! 
Yoshihito is bowing before that ambassa- 
dor’s wife. In what a western fashion he 
accomplishes this typically western feat. 
Could the sun-king, who took off his hat 
to every chambermaid, seem more com- 
pletely civilized? Never! Thus the Paris 
paper. Yoshihito’s great triumph is when 
the coffee comes. He sips it naturally, 
even takes more. The beverage sickened 
Mutsuhito, his father, who drank it only to 
seem civilized in the presence of the diplo- 
matic corps. 

As the artistic gifts of the new Mikado 
find little favor with the clansmen, who 
deem such trifling fit only for women, his 
Majesty has gone in for polo. He became 
an expert under the tuition of his father, 
who dearly loved the game. Yoshithito has 
not the physical endurance of the departed 
sovereign, however. He finds exercise in 
comparatively tame pursuits like battledore 
and shuttlecock, tennis and even checkers. 
His social life seems far more Japanese 
than was that of the great ruler who has 
gone before him to the heaven of all their 
ancestors. This is conjectured to be one 
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result of the Mikado’s extreme piety; which 
keeps him each day within the imperial 
sanctuary, before the shrine of the august 
spirits of the ancestors. These devotions, 
lasting occasionally for hours, require di- 
vine harmonies as a sign of respect for the 
dead. This melody is always weird, being 
evoked from instruments as primitive as 
those of Jubal. It is said to plunge his 
Majesty into a species of ecstasy, through- 
out which his countenance is transfigured. 
The experience concludes by a general 
quaffing of the sacred saké, a beverage 
most palatable to the potentate. Before he 
prays Yoshihito bathes in hot water and 
he prays at least thrice a day. 

Most arresting of all the details con- 
cerning the consort of Yoshihito which his 
sudden elevation elicits is the particular 
that she “has no arms and no legs.” The 
phraze, taken from the Paris Gaulois, is a 
technicality of the dressmaker’s. The Jap- 
anese Empress, we regret to note, looks a 
fright in the sartorial sense. She cannot 
be fitted. She is too scrawny. The pic- 
ture hat is a sheer impossibility to her. 
Efforts of the patient and painstaking kind 
to teach her the art of carrying a train, of 
wearing the gored skirt, result in nothing. 
She can not sit down. She can not walk. 
This phraseology, to repeat, is not em- 
ployed literally with reference to any physi- 
ological function. It denotes simply the in- 
adequacy of the Empress in regard to form 
and fashion. Many a weary hour has she 
lived through in the royal palace striving 
to westernize herself upon the model of 
a fashion plate. There is a high-born dame 
from a European land now in the imperial 
suite whose task is to initiate the Empress 
into every mystery—even that of the cor- 
set. The result is frankly discouraging. 
Sada Kujio—that being her Majesty’s 
name—is incorrigibly Nipponese. 

When the consort of Yoshihito yielded 
her first-born to the surgeons, that his eyes 
might be corrected out of the almond char- 
acteristic, she shed tears. The operation 
was successful. The present heir to the 
throne of Japan, now nearly twelve, has 
round eyes. There are other children all 
with corrected organs of sight. There are 
likewise other consorts, their titles being 
secondary. The royal household, however, 
to use a euphemism, is conducted upon 
European lines. The sovereign has, for 
purposes of civilization, but one wife. 
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UNC SAM’S PRESENT TO JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


HEN the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in its wis- 
dom, split the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey into 
thirty-four parts, Uncle Sam, 
by this decree, seems, by sub- 

sequent events in the stock market, to have 
forced a gift of two hundred million dollars 
upon John D. Rockefeller and his associ- 
ates. They kept their mouths shut and 
took it. For the first result of the dissolu- 
tion, so Albert W. Atwood assures us in 
McClure’s, was the greatest killing in one 
stock that Wall Street has ever seen. The 
government decree, moreover—and this is 
by far the most serious effect of the mo- 
mentous decision—has eliminated the small 
stockholders and has concentrated the own- 
ership and control of the Standard Oil 
stocks more than years of normal commer- 
cial development could have done, in the 
hands of a favored few. 

In view of the pending government suits 
against the Steel and the Harvester Trust, 
the events that followed the announcement 
of the judges in the case of the Standard 
Oil on May 15th of last year, offer a start- 
ling object lesson that cannot be disre- 
garded. Immediately a great noise of talk- 
ing ran across the continent and over the 
whole world. The greatest secret power 
of Wall Street had been smashed! From 
one place alone, Mr. Atwood remarks, no 
sound emerged. On that day, and that 
week, and that month, nothing was heard 
from the office of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. For twenty-five years the strange 
rectangular building that harbored the 
Trust stood there, always the same. Above 
its entrance lies plainly as if painted its 
old motto: “Hush! Hush!” There is no 
directory of its tenants in its entrance cor- 
ridors; its halls are dark, quiet and sub- 
dued. Six aging men were at the head of 
the trust when the decree was promulgated 
—John D. and William Rockefeller, John 
D. Archbold, E. T. Bedford, C. M. Pratt, 


and H. C. Folger. These aging men in the 
Standard Oil building bowed silently to the 
decree of the court. “There is nothing to 
say,” they reiterated sadly, “we will carry 
out the decision of the Supreme Court.” 
They were grieved and polite. For the 
next month no further sound, nothing 
from 26 Broadway. On July 15th a single 
word was given out to say that no state- 
ment could be expected for a month. No 
one could know anything about the actual 
state of affairs—least of all Wall Street. 
Of all the great corporations of the country, 
this one alone had never bothered to make 
a report even to the six thousand stock- 
holders who owned it. It was run in si- 
lence by the aged men, like a private bank 
in a country town. 

Two weeks later, on July 31st, the press 
agent of the Standard Oil, a dignified play- 
wright and ex-dramatic critic, employed at 
a large salary to see that as near as nothing 
as possible gets into the newspapers, called 
the reporters to his desk and handed out 
to each his sheet of type-written “flimsy.” 
The management had decided to give each 
stockholder his fraction of shares in thirty- 
three distinct companies, to add to his 
existing stock in the old company, the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. This 
was not pleasant news to the small 
stockholders. The stock had gone down 
from $800 to $675 when the court’s final 
decision came. Now when this announce- 
ment came out, the stock slid down $40 
more a share. Small stockholders in a few 
cases were selling, but mostly they waited 
and held on dazed. The main holding com- 
pany had a curious issue of stock, $98,338,- 
300. It was felt certain that the stock 
would be raised to some even figure. It 
might even have been made five hundred 
million dollars, because five hundred mil- 
lion dollars would represent much more 
closely than one hundred million the real 
value of the property. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, however, was opposed to any inflation 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE OIL CAN IN INDIANA 


L. J. Drake is the President of the Standard Oil 
Subsidiary in Indiana which first came into public 
prominence through the sensational $29,000,000 fine 
imposed upon it by Judge Landis. This is one of 
the companies which cut a juicy melon for the bene- 
fit of its stockholders after the ‘“‘dissolution” of the 
Standard Oil. 


of the stock, and his influence, as always, 
prevailed. 

Nothing more for two months. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company was working sadly and 
desperately to carry out the full intent of 
the law. To quote from McClure’s: 


“On November 15, the last day of legal 
grace, the second announcement came. The 
stockholders were notified that on December 
Ist they would be given their fractions. And 
then on that first day of December came the 
deluge. Each and all of the six thousand 
received their fractions—their little nine hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand three hundred 
and eighty thirds. 

“It was a day of madness in respectable 
families all over the United States. Here in 
the registered mail came the assorted package 
of strange paper mysteries which had been 
confined in one share of that unknown aggre- 
gation called the Standard Oil: 


One aE of Swan & Finch Company; face value 
10 cents. 
One 
7 cents. 
One «aa 
VBISES 
29 cents. 


2493 
One , 
983383 


of Washington Oil Company; face value 


7143 
983383 


of Borne-Scrymser Company; face value 


of Colonial Oil Company; face value 25 
cents. 


“And so on through all the nine hundred 
and eighty-three thousand three hundred and 
eighty-thirds up to the “””/ssssss of the Stand- 
ard Oil of California, with its face value of 
twenty-five dollars and forty-two cents. 

“There were three hundred stockholders 
who had one share of stock; many more had 
three and five and ten apiece. More than 
half of the six thousand stockholders had less 
than fifty-one. Half stunned, the little stock- 
holder looked over his assortment. 

“With one accord the little stockholders 
gathered up their thirty-four assorted engrav- 
ings and hunted up the nearest banker, but 
they found little comfort there. Only two or 
three specialists in Standard Oil cared to 
handle the business, in view of the fact that 
it cost $4.39 to make one transfer of the 
thirty-four different fractions of stock con- 
tained in one share of the old Standard Oil. 
Meanwhile, the time of dividends came on. 
Certificates for seven cents were insane 
enough; but declaring dividends on them rose 
to the mathematical height of idiocy. 

“The Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
sent out a dividend of ten per cent.; and 
every owner of one share of Standard Oil 
was given his portion of it—2"/100 cents. The 
company was forced to pay each single share 
its dividend in a three-cent check—a net dead 
loss of “/ioo of a cent, and a matter of dis- 
traction to bookkeeping. The Galena Signal 
Oil Company, sending out its dividends, had 
twelve hundred separate checks of less than 
ten cents each—six hundred of them for three 
cents. It cost a two-cent stamp and an en- 
velop to send each one of these and a two- 
cent stamped envelop for returning a receipt; 
and, after that, in many cases the cost of 
following up and mailing out requests for a 
return of the receipts. A single three-cent 
dividend cost in postage charges as high as 
eight and ten cents. The three-cent dividend 
checks were not cashed; their holders tore 
them up or tacked them on the wall as souve- 
nirs. And more and more the disgust of the 
small stockholders grew; and more and more 
they let their holdings go. 

“The buyers were principally, at first, the 
Stock Exchange firms engaged in taking up 
the Standard Oil ‘splinters,’ as they were 
called, and piecing them together in entire 
shares of stock. It was simply a private sale 
of property—a sale, of course, from the small 
man who knew nothing to the specialist who 
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knew much more. And the profits to the 
broker were correspondingly large.” 


On December 26th, Mr. Atwood goes on 
to say, the offices of the various companies 
shifted around. Many of them crossed the 
corridor, others the continent. Meetings 
of individual companies were held, but still 
no information was given to the public. 
The full force of the situation dawned 
upon the small stockholder. Not only were 
they without information concerning the 
new companies, but the majority owners 
who ran them were not going to give them 
any information. 

The great killing began with the Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, the one-million-dollar 
company on which Judge Landis placed his 
sensational fine of $29,000,000. Every one 
who had read the testimony in the Govern- 
ment suit knew that the company had an 
enormous surplus, and that it had paid as 
high as 850 per cent. in dividends in a 
single year. Unfortunately there was no 
way for the small stockholder to discover 
these facts unless he unearthed them from 
a copy of the eleven million words of 
testimony in the Government suit. Even 
in December a still hunt was going on for 
fractional shares of the company in ques- 
tion. Gradually the price rose from $1,400 
to $4,000 per share. 


“Suddenly on February 6 an announcement 
was given to the newspapers: The stock of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana was to 
be increased from $1,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
That was all. It was not said how the new 
$29,000,000 stock would be distributed— 
whether it would be given away to stock- 
holders or paid for by them at $100 a share. 
The stock leaped up and down by hundreds 
of dollars a jump. Eight days later it was 
announced that the stock would be given away 
to stockholders—twenty-nine new shares for 
every old one. The stock rose to $7,000 a 
share. 

“Stock multiplication followed leisurely in 
one company after another, and is still going 
on, generally with no notice at all, and no 
statement whatever of what the earnings and 
profits were; in no case was notice of plans 
for extra dividend given until after the stock 
had risen, because of quiet buying, to well 
toward its final price. 

“In March the Standard Oil Company of 
Nebraska put out a stock dividend of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. Nothing was 
known concerning this company except the 
information forced out by the government 
that in 1906 its earnings were about thirteen 











THE HEAD OF THE SILENT SEVEN 


John D. Rockefeller is the head of the seven silent 
men (they are six to-day) in the Standard Oil Build- 
ing who paid an enormous salary to a former play- 
wright and ex-newspaper man for keeping the Stand- 
ard Oil Company out of the papers. Tho John D. is 
no longer actively connected with business in an 
official sense, he is still the dominant force of the 
thirty-four branches into which the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has been split by the decree of the Court. 


per cent. The stock slid up in three months, 
under quiet buying, from $115 to $350 a share. 
In June the Standard Oil of California made 
known without any flourish of trumpets that 
its capital would be increased from $15,000,000 
to twice that amount. Before this informa- 
tion was let out the price of the stock had 
risen from $140 to $200 a share.” 


The stock of the Standard Oil of Kentucky 
rose from $150 to $1000, and fell back to 
$400. It is worth something between $150 
and $1000 a share, but its exact value no 
one knows except the silent men who will 
not tell. All the speculation that ensued 
was but the froth on the main wave. Un- 
derneath, the men who really knew were 
quietly feeding on the stock that was being 
disgorged by the little stockholders. Ad- 
venturous spirits who climbed the tower of 
silence at 26 Broadway got the non-com- 
mittal advice either to keep all their stock 
or to sell it. It was March 16th when 
this came out, and practically all the big 
“melons” had already been cut. 
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SIGNING SEVERAL HUNDRED CHECKS AT A TIME 


The ingenious machine contrived to save the treasurer of the Standard Oil Company and its subsidiaries the 
trouble of signing their names several thousand times every day. 


By the end of March, in three months’ 
time, $200,000,000 had been added to the 
value of the stocks for the men who now 
held them. The stock was bought chiefly 
by the active managers under the big in- 
siders; the big insiders themselves really 
took a negative part in the transaction. 
The United States Government did not, of 
course, create new physical property, but 
the certificate of character now handed to 
the trust made it possible to distribute its 
hidden millions, and no one but insiders 
could know just where these were con- 
cealed. One quarter of the increase was 
disbursed to John D. Rockefeller, even if 
he bought no new stock, and a quarter 
more to his intimate associates. But com- 
paratively. little came to the small stock- 
holders of fifty shares or less. Automatic- 
ally they were wiped out of the ownership 
of the property of the Standard Oil. In 
one company alone the number of stock- 
holders was decreased by two thousand. 
Even if the small stockholder retained his 
holdings, he was practically disfranchized 
by the Government’s action. 


“Immediately upon the dissolution of the 
main holding company it was decided, for 
self-evident reasons, that nothing less than 
one full share of any stock should have a 


vote in any of the concerns. Now the owner- 
ship of one share of Washington Oil would 
have required the ownership of fourteen hun- 
dred shares of the old Standard Oil stock— 
an investment of a million dollars. Five hun- 
dred shares of the old stock would have been 
needed to own one share of Borne-Scrymser, 
an investment of $350,000; nearly a hundred 
shares to own one share of Standard Oil of 
Indiana. There was only one possible result: 
In most of the new concerns a full half of 
the stockholders of the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany were at once deprived of their vote; in 
many of the new concerns four-fifths of them 
lost their voting power.” 


The Standard Oil Company, Mr. Atwood 
concludes, commercially speaking, was not 
merely an aggregation of miscellaneous 
concerns; it was a carefully adjusted single 
machine for handling and refining the oil 
of America. Its value depended upon a 
nice adjustment and economy of its parts. 


“The owners of the property understand 
perfectly well that the dissolution which the 
Supreme Court has contemplated would be 
commercial suicide. For the owners of a 
Standard Oil refinery to let control of a pipe- 
line carrying its oil pass into the hands of 
other men would mean destruction. They 
never will do such a thing because the moment 
they did it their property would lose its value.” 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF CAMPAIGNING 


“% HORTLY before his death 
Senator Hanna prophesied 
that the steady growth of 
the campaign fund would 
soon require the organiza- 
tion by each national com- 
mitteee of a bank or trust company. Time 
has not yet verified the prediction. The 
curtailment rather than the growth of cam- 
paign contributions is leading to the appli- 
cation of scientific management and strict 
business principles to the conduct of a 
national campaign. The inner recess of 
a national committee’s headquarters now 
might be, to all appearances, the aery of 
a train despatcher or the conning-tower of 
a War Secretary on the eve of a decisive 
battle. An official map dotted with pegs 
and veined with different colored threads 
represents a bird’s-eye view of the distribu- 
tion of oratorical talents. Each peg is 
labeled with the name of a man or a 
woman. Instructions are given by wire 
and the movements of the various speakers 
are as accurately recorded as the move- 
ments of a train in a railroad schedule. 
Headquarters, remarks Katherine Graves 
Busbey in the Sunday Magazine, are no 
longer a luxuriously furnished suite in a 
fashionable hotel. They are offices in a 
business building, and there is the crisp, 
commercial snap of a well-conducted busi- 
ness about the atmosphere. 





“In the good old days, when the campaign 
fund, once started, took substance and girth 
unto itself as silently and swiftly as a rolling 
snowball, and any protest against the ‘fat- 
frying’ of protected interests, ‘blocks of five,’ 
or ‘shaking the plum-tree’ of insurance com- 
panies and banking concerns was regarded as 
the protest of the disappointed,—like the can- 
nibal complaining to the missionary that a 
neighboring clan ‘have killed and eaten my 
father without offering me one little bit,’—a 
conservative estimate of the total cost of a 
presidential campaign, including the smaller 
campaigns in every State carried on in con- 
nection with it, would not have fallen far 
short of eight million dollars. The national 
committee headquarters must have had fully 
half of this sum at its disposal, and no ac- 
counting of the disbursement thereof was 
expected. Naturally, intrigue and subterranean 
management and waste became prime forces 
in dissipating this enormous fund... . 


“Undoubtedly the realization that great sums 
of money could no longer supply the sinews 
of political warfare accomplished the ampu- 
tation of a deep-incrusted gangrene of graft; 
but with all possible economy the election of 
a president costs money. A campaign fund 
is an absolute necessity so long as we have 
campaigns. The national headquarters of the 
Republican party handled about two millions 
at the last election, the Democratic head- 
quarters used less than a million; but it cost 
two hundred thousand dollars to elect Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1864, and at that time the 
body of voters was only about a fourth of 
the some sixteen millions of to-day, and now 
there are forty-eight States to be covered. 

“Moreover, since the change to businesslike 
methods, other new and legitimate drafts on 
the campaign fund have been acquired. The 
organization has come to be as extensive as 
that of the executive offices of a great rail- 
road system, and the cost of maintaining the 
national headquarters, with the paid force of 
employees ranging from forty to a hundred 
men and women, often amounts to three thou- 
sand dollars a day.” 


The work of the campaign embraces the 
distribution of literature and the distribu- 
tion of oratory. The sum of three hundred 
thousand dollars for postage is needed to 
send a single sealed document or letter to 
every American voter. The distribution of a 
single important speech in printed form to 
a limited contingent has cost national com- 
mittees as much as five thousand dollars. 
And in the last campaign twenty such 
speeches were delivered and circulated. 


“When Senator Root, then Secretary of 
State, made his famous emergency speech at 
Utica, New York, at the close of the 1904 
campaign, presses all over the State were set 
in action printing millions of copies of it. 
The cost of the issue was between fifty and 
sixty thousand dollars; but it is suppozed to 
have saved the State for Mr. Roosevelt. 

“The printer’s devil of the countryside can, 
during one of these political contests for na- 
tional supremacy, attend all the ball games 
without killing a grandmother to justify his 
holiday; for there hangs in the national com- 
mittee rooms a list of all country newspapers 
with a circulation of over sixteen hundred, 
and all country weeklies are supplied with 
‘patent insides’ of partisan news and comment. 
All the country dailies desiring the service 
may have stereotyped stuff absolutely free, 
and proof slips are mailed to more important 
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papers. The great rise in popularity of the 
ready-to-wear garments in trade has hardly 
been more rapid than the development of the 
ready-to-print plates and ready-to-circulate 
supplements as propaganda in a campaign. 

“Tt is a varied output,—editorial sheets, po- 
litical news and comment, cartoons and cam- 
paign poetry. The use of the pithy, poetic 
tirade and long doggerel parody by the rival 
parties has largely subsided; the mascot ditty 
like Mr. Clark’s ‘Houn’ Dawg Song’ repre- 
senting about the sole survivor of this form 
of campaign ammunition.” 


Cartoonists employed at headquarters re- 
ceive salaries larger than that of a United 
States Senator. The miscellaneous literary 
output from national headquarters figures 
up prodigiously. Two hundred million doc- 
uments issued for the Republican campaign 
alone, printed in German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, 
Spanish, Dutch and Hebrew, will be shipped 
by the carload to the chairmen of local 
committees who attend to the distribution. 
Posters and advertisements in newspapers 
require skilled specialists to be effective. 
The activity of the spellbinders demands 
no less attention. One hears of. fees of 
ten thousand dollars paid to noted orators 
for campaign services, and frequently of 
fees of three hundred dollars a night; but, 
we are told in the army of spellbinders the 
salary rarely exceeds two hundred dollars 
a week, and the average is fifty dollars a 
week and expenses. “Still,” Miss Busbey 
goes on to explain, “the pay envelopes of 
some five thousand orators, even irregularly 
in action, do mount up. The silvery elo- 
quence of a campaign costs over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and every time a 
great meeting is held in a city like New 
York the incidentals call for perhaps four 
thousand dollars. If a torchlight parade is 
to precede it, from twelve thousand to fif- 
teen thousand dollars more must be pro- 
vided.” 


“Just how much is accomplished by this 
modern oratorical army is difficult to com- 
pute. The national committees of all parties 
claim that converts are made in this way, and 
that in doubtful districts it has been the means 
of winning enough votes from the opposition 
to make a decisive majority. It is undoubt- 
edly the most effective method yet discovered 
of holding to a party those who have already 
yielded up their consciences and the most effi- 
cient weapon for routing that dread ‘Gen- 


eral Apathy’; for awakening an interest in a 
community of rock-ribbed partisans who 
nevertheless have sunk into a sort of digni- 
fied coma and need stirring up ‘to get out 
the full party strength.’” 


Various “picturesque features” have be- 
come “small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” They filled no, ballot boxes, and—we 
are a practical people. The leaders discov- 
ered that the people were tired of the glit- 
tering generalities of the average political 
buncombe: they were not to be herded by 
party lash nor stampeded with political clap- 
trap from the stump. 


“Therefore, the modern spellbinder, the 
‘mercenary’ if you will, like the man of busi- 
ness, the soldier, the Salvation Army evange- 
list, concerns himself more with results than 
conventional methods, with matter rather than 
form. He is a man who has something to say 
and knows how to say it well. He is logical, 
cold, emphatic, and makes his points by telling 
pithy facts and figures, clearly, fairly, and 
succinctly stated. So far as it is possible for 
his manager, the chief of the speakers’ bureau, 
to mold him, his speeches come _ within 
Froude’s brief definition of Caesar’s style 
where he says that the Roman spoke ‘with- 
out ornament, but directly to the purpose.’ ” 


Spellbinding de luxe is reached. in the 
special train tour in which the candidates 
themselves and the political headliners in- 
dulge. They must be pretty “big guns” to 
be thus favored, since the expense of this 
exclusive form of railroad transportation, 
now that the Railway Rate Bill has elim- 
inated all special concessions, averages 
about three hundred dollars a day. These 
cars, equippped with speakers, stenogra- 
phers, press correspondents , literature dis- 
tributors, etc., are routed in the same man- 
ner as a theatrical troupe. An advance 
man, marking the itinerary, precedes the 
“star.” By carefully calculated schedules 
one hundred meetings may be addressed in 
one week. The most significant feature of 
modern campaigning is the fact that all 
transactions are on a strictly cash basis. A 
week after the polls are closed all bills are 
paid. In 1888, the writer reminds us, the 
Republican headquarters collapsed with a 
debt of a million and a half—approximately 
the sum handled by the Republican national 
committee in the 1908 election, which left 
no deficit, but instead a small sinking fund. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE PATENT LAWS 


WHEN IS A PATENT NOT A PATENT? 


(qe SiS is the question manufac- 
M2 turers and inventors are be- 
iS ee) ginning to ask themselves in 
fje—< view of the proposed amend- 
oo). ments to our patent law. A 
patent in this country, as a 
writer in Business remarks, is the only 
monopoly recognized both by the common 
law and by statute. A monopoly secured 
by a patent is sanctioned by no less an 
authority than the Constitution of the 
United States. A recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Rotary Mimeo- 
graph Case reaffirms the almost tyrannical 
power of the patentee over his patent for 
a period of seventeen years. Under this 
decision a patentee may dispoze of an ar- 
ticle controlled by him under any con- 
ditions, no matter how arbitrary or fan- 
tastic, which he may prescribe, provided 
that at the time of the sale the purchaser 
has notice of these conditions. This added 
prerogative, in the words of one of those 
who favor the new legislation, falls as the 
proverbial “last straw” upon a situation 
already intolerable. 

There are several bills before Congress, 
primarily an omnibus measure called the 
Oldfield Bill, whose provisions have thrown 
manufacturers, inventors, and their organs 
into a panic. The most important innova- 
tions advocated in this measure are “li- 
cense restrictions” and “compulsory li- 
censes.” License restrictions limit the arbi- 
trary power of the inventor to impoze con- 
ditions under which his product shall be 
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Courtesy of Business 


handled. Compulsory licenses force him 
to use his patent within a reasonable period 
or to grant licenses to others to use his 
invention. The object of the last-named 
provision is to prevent corporations from 
buying up patents with the intention of 
suppressing them. In Germany and other 
European countries laws to this effect are 
already in force. 

The Scientific American, the Green Bag, 
and the Engineering Magazine regard the 
proposed amendments as an insidious on- 
slaught upon our constitutional liberties. 
The Scientific American indorses the plan 
of the Inventors’ Guild involving the ap- 
pointment by the President of a commis- 
sion of competent men to inquire into the 
operation of our present patent laws, to re- 
port upon them, and to recommend legis- 
lation. Such a commission would be com- 
parable with the bodies that the President 
has appointed to study the Tariff question 
and other important matters. “Without 
careful investigation,” we are told, “much 
harm may unwittingly be done to manu- 
facturers who have invested millions of 
dollars in patented machinery.” 

Mr. Gilbert Montague, a member of 
the New York Bar, insists in the Green 
Bag that the patent owner, like the owner 
of any other kind of property, may sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispoze of all or any 
part of his “exclusive property” in any 
way he pleases. He quotes Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Thomas Edison in support of his 
contention. The same writer defends his 


MODELS EXHIBITED AT THE PATENT OFFICE 


At the left is seen the model of the first cotton gin. 


At the right the crude beginnings of the typewriter. 
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attitude in the Engineering Magazine on a 
broad constitutional basis. “In the world’s 
history,” he remarks, repeating Abraham 
Lincoln’s description of our patent system, 
“certain inventions and discoveries occur 
of peculiar value, on account of their 
great efficiency in facilitating all other in- 
ventions and discoveries. Of these was the 
art of writing and printing, the discovery 
of America, and the introduction of patent 
laws. . . . The patent system . . . added 
the fuel of interest to the fire of genius, in 
the discovery of new and useful things.” 
The protection which the patent system 
gives a patent owner in the results attained, 
Mr. Montague goes on to say, induces him, 
and is all that will induce him, to expend 
the time and money—often several hun- 
dred thousand dollars—upon a single ma- 
chine, in perfecting the invention, embody- 
ing it in a practically useful machine, and 
introducing it to public use. No change, 
he insists, should be made in the patent 
law to weaken this inducement. 


“Until Congress is prepared to compel own- 
ers of unimproved real estate, unoccupied 
houses, idle horses or unworn clothing, either 
themselves to improve real estate, occupy their 
houses, use their horses, or wear their cloth- 
ing, or to surrender possession of them to the 
first applicant, upon such terms and for such 
rental as some court ‘deems just,’ no reason 
exists why such drastic treatment should be 
accorded the owners of property in the form 
of patents. 

“The public is already better secured as re- 
gards patents than in respect to any other 
form of property. While property owners 
may in general lawfully suppress the use of 
their property so long as they desire, and no 
one for a moment would suggest that such 
right be curtailed, the patent owner, at most, 
can suppress his invention only during the 
life of his patent; and when the statutory 
period of seventeen years has expired, the 
disclosure which he made, in order to obtain 
his patent, enables the public to enjoy the in- 
vention absolutely, without restriction and 
without price.” 


Mr. Montague is equally opposed to an 
infringement of the right of the patentee 
to impose any conditions that his fancy or 
his interest may dictate. The suggestion 
that the self-interest of the user is suff- 
cient guarantee that proper supplies, well- 
adapted accessory machines, and correct 
methods of operation will always be used 
does not, he declares, prove sound in prac- 


tice. This rule doubtless prevails in the 
case of staple commodities, but most pa- 
tented articles are not in that class. “They 
are new devices in the arts, and depend for 
their marketability and value upon their 
demonstrable efficiency. They must make 
their way in competition with older appli- 
ances, and only as they prove their superior 
efficiency can they obtain any market and 
attain any value. When this result depends 
in any considerable degree upon the sup- 
plies, the accessories, or the method of 
operation, it is frequently necessary and 
always is reasonable that the patent owner 
whose time, effort and capital are staked 
upon the result, should require of the cus- 
tomer, as a condition of acquiring the 
machine, that it be used only with such 
supplies, accessory machines and method of 
operation as shall insure a_ satisfactory 
result.” 


“Since every patented article is essentially 
new, most users must necessarily be more or 
less unfamiliar with many of the elements 
involved in its satisfactory operation. Un- 
aware of the reasons why some particular 
kind of supplies, or some particular accessory 
machines, or some particular method of op- 
eration, is more certain than any other to 
produce a satisfactory result, most users would 
succumb to the apparent economy of the su- 
perficial attractions of inferior supplies, ill- 
adapted accessory machines, and less efficient 
methods of operation. Of course, the result to 
the user would be unsatisfactory. . . . While 
the user who has improperly used the machine 
has thus unwillingly acted against his own 
interests and harmed himself, he has, in im- 
measurably greater degree, injured the repu- 
tation, standard and commercial desirability 
of the patented machine.” 


An entirely different point of view is 
taken by Seth K. Humphrey, a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The object of our 
patent system, as stated in the Constitution, 
is to promote the progress of Science and 
the Useful Arts. That is, Mr. Humphrey 
explains, in order to get inventions for pub- 
lic use, the patent laws were made for the 
encouragement of inventors. The com- 
munity’s interest in new discoveries is, 
theoretically, the prime consideration; the 
reward to the inventor is no more than a 
just and agreeable means to attain the de- 
sired end. As a matter of fact, the public 
rarely has an opportunity to reward an 
inventor. He gets a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars from his assignees, 
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HOW PATENTS ARE FILED 


Hundreds of applications are daily received at the 


Patent Office in Washington. Only a small percentage 


of patents granted ever prove to be successful. 


and then the public pays tribute for seven- 
teen years, not for the encouragement of 
inventors, but for the encouragement of 
men of extraordinary business ability who 
could not tell, offhand, the difference be- 
tween a cotter-pin and a crank-shaft. Ev- 
ery new idea is patented by manufacturers 
in the endeavor not only to perfect their 
own product but to prevent rivals from 
perfecting theirs. “In this contest,” the 
writer affirms, “the community suffers.” 


“Each manufacturer in a given line may 
use only such patented improvements as he 
himself controls; for the other portions of 
his machine or process he must confine him- 
self to unpatented principles, or to combina- 
tions on which the patents have expired. The 
machine of each manufacturer has its good 
features, but no single machine may have all 
the good features. The product cannot rise 
to the standard of which the industry is really 
capable. Our patent system thus obstructs the 
approach to perfection. It is easy to imagine 
the owner of a meritorious idea so handi- 
capped in his choice of necessary mechanism 
as to make his machine unmarketable, and 
thus a valuable improvement upon a given 
machine may be forever lost in the medi- 
ocrity of its remaining parts. In this instance 
the law defeats its own purpose. 


Doubtless, Mr. Humphrey goes on to 
say, there was a time when the simplest 
way to encourage an inventor was to give 
him the exclusive right to make the device 


for his neighbors. “Until comparatively 
recent times every important discovery ne- 
cessitated the founding of a new industry. 
Exclusive privileges were properly granted 
to encourage the investment of capital in 
untried enterprizes. But in the present 
highly-developed state of the industries, 
these conditions have ceased to exist.” 


“Scarcely an invention is now made that 
would not fall naturally within the lines of 
some established industry, equipped and eager 
to serve it to the public. Is it reasonable to 
suppoze that the industry and eighty millions 
of people are going to await the uncertain 
movements of one man for their participation 
in the discovery? Experience has shown that 
they do not. 

“Now suppoze we were to get away from, 
ancient traditions and construct a patent sys- 
tem adapted to the present day. The inventor 
wants compensation for his discovery; give 
him compensation,—-not the discovery. The 
community wants the discovery; altho the 
plain teaching of our patent law makes it her- 
esy to say so, the community is entitled to 
it. Both ends can be attained at once by 
making the discovery public, in fact as well 
as in letters-patent, to all who may wish to 
make use of it, with the single obligation that 
they shall pay to the inventor legally deter- 
mined royalties during the life of his patent.” 


The road to this reform, Mr. Humphreys 
admits, is a rocky one, for it leads directly 
through the sacred preserves of patent- 
protected monopolies. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE BIRTH AND RAPID GROWTH OF THE 


BABY 


\ HE birth of the Baby Bond— 
a bond expressed in three 
instead of four ciphers— 
4 points to the fact that we 
are beginning to develop the 
quality we most lack as a 
nation—thrift. Each year, remarks the 
Financial World, the one-hundred-dollar- 
denomination bond increases in popularity. 
Each year finds more bond-dealers con- 
sidering the advisability of cultivating busi- 
ness of this character, while railroads and 
corporations no longer turn a deaf ear to 
the demand of the small investor. The 
time is not far distant when the annual 
purchases of small denomination bonds will 
run into hundreds of millions, for our ca- 
pacity to absorb such issues is far greater 
than that of France, where this form of in- 
vestment has been especially favored. How 
well the French deserve their reputation as 
a nation of investors is strikingly illus- 
trated by the outcome of a state railway 
loan recently brought out in Paris. The 
offering, which was for sixty million dol- 
lars of four per cent. bonds at par, was 
oversubscribed more than thirty-two times. 
By far the larger portion of this enormous 
total was made up of subscriptions from 
small shopkeepers, farmers and working 
men. 

In France, Mr. John Grant Dater ex- 
plains in Munsey’s, the humblest citizens 
n y participate with the wealthiest capital- 
ist in buying securities of the highest grade, 
for all important French loans are issued 
in denominations as low as one hundred 
and five hundred francs, or twenty and one 
hundred dollars. Our capitalists and cor- 
poration managers think and act in mil- 
lions, and cater primarily to men of wealth. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the total capital- 
ization of legitimate American corporations 
is represented by stocks of a par value of 
one hundred dollars and by bonds of a 
denomination of one thousand dollars, or 
“multiples thereof.” We pursue a policy 
which excludes countless investors from 
participating in most of our best bond is- 
sues by making the denominations of the 
bonds too large. “If,” the writer goes on 
to say, “bankers would inculcate the saving 
habit among their clients; if they would 
prevent the tremendous ravages of the get- 


BOND 


rich-quick promoter, with the consequent 
heavy loss to legitimate industry, they 
should make it possible for investors of 
slender means to buy securities of the best 
character.” 


“For one man who can purchase a thousand- 
dollar bond, there are probably fifty, and per- 
haps a hundred, who could buy a hundred- 
dollar bond; and they would do so, too, if 
securities of the highest grade were readily 
available for purchase in amounts or pieces 
suitable for persons of limited resources. 

“Not only is the money of the small investor 
worth saving, and worth having, but nothing 
is better calculated to beat down opposition 
and win friends for honest corporations and 
constructive enterprizes than to bring many 
men of small and moderate means into the 
companies as investors. Such persons would 
not be so prone to criticize themselves or to 
brook the intermeddling of demagogs if they 
had direct personal interest in great legitimate 
undertakings... 

“Moreover, much ignorant hostility toward 
Wall Street would probably disappear if bonds 
of the best character, safe securities, were 
brought within the reach of the man with a 
small pocketbook. Tho Wall Street may not 
appreciate it, countless people who have been 
swindled in fake stocks, because they did not 
know how or where to buy better securities, 
believe that their misfortunes are chargeable 
to Wall Street, with which they associate every 
one who deals in stocks.” 


Even now, T. B. Lyon’ points out in 
Investments, all U. S. Government bonds 
and a large number of municipal issues can 
be purchased in hundred-dollar denomina- 
tions. There are also well-known railroad, 
public utility and industrial Baby Bonds, 
such as: 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Company. 
Colorado & Southern Railroad Company. 
Southern Railway Company. 

Erie Railroad Company. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railread Company. 
Denver Gas & Electric Company. 

American Tel. & Tel. Company. 

Laclede Gas Company. 

Underground Electric Rys. Company of London. 
American Tobacco Company. 

American Type Founders Company. 

General Electric Company. 

International Steam Pump Company. 


These bonds yield from four to six per 
cent. Most of them are listed on the Stock 
Exchange. There is always, we are in- 
formed, a market for Baby Bonds; they 
can be instantly turned into cash. 
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IS A GHOST A MERE EMANATION FROM A 
PHYSICAL OBJECT P 


objects are able 

to receive, to retain and to 

give out again, under pe- 

culiar circumstances, definite 

impressions which they have 

received from a mental and 

intelligent source. Spiritual impressions, 

indeed, can be made upon material objects. 

These unintelligent material objects can re- 
tain the impression made upon them. 

Upon the basis of this natural law, as he 
deems it, Doctor Robert Hugh Benson 
advances in The Dublin Review an entirely 
original theory of ghosts. Monsignor Ben- 
son, it may be noted, is a nephew of the 
founder of the Psychical Research Society 
of which his aunt is now President, and 
his name has long been associated with 
the investigations it encourages. He has 
looked into innumerable ghost stories for 
years, and he is noted for the ingenuity of 
his own conclusions respecting them. The 
most important of these, perhaps, is the 
hypothesis just outlined to the effect that 
a ghost is a sort of emanation from an 
ordinary thing. There would appear to 
be in the psychical world a force operating 
like radium in the material world. 

Furthermore it seems to Doctor Benson 
to be established beyond a doubt that there 
are certain persons called clairvoyant who 
are able, through handling and dwelling 
upon material objects once in close contact 
with another personality—say a glove or a 
ring—to get some sort of real and verifiable 
perceptions of that other personality who 
once possessed them. 

To some extent we are all conscious of 
the same thing, however little our clair- 
voyant faculties (which are merely natural 
altho mostly undeveloped) may be culti- 
vated. For instance, in possessing some 
small object belonging to a friend we are 
all faintly aware that we are in closer con- 


nection with our friend than if we did not 
possess it. Doctor Benson is convinced 
that this is not merely the power of asso- 
ciation or memory. 

Universally, then, it seems to be true that 
material objects have the power of retain- 
ing what may be called a certain aroma of 
the personality with which they have been 
in close contact. All these things do not 
produce the same effect in every case. The 
influence, the aroma, depends upon the 
endowments of the person who uses the 
object. The clairvoyant can perceive more 
clearly than the ordinary person the aroma 
of the personality that is to be perceived. 
The devoted and attentive friend is more 
conscious of the value of the little book he 
has from his friend’s library than the out- 
sider is. 

The scientific investigators of the Psy- 
chical Research Society remain, after many 
investigations, unconvinced of the reality 
of phantasms reported to have manifeste:! 
themselves long after the death of the per- 
son whose phantasm is supposed to have 
been seen. In a word, they do not believe 
in haunted houses: 


“Why have they arrived at this negative 
conclusion ? 

“(1) In practically all the cases which they 
have personally investigated they have found 
that the professed apparitions, when they 
manifested themselves at all to anyone, only 
did so to persons in their number who were 
already under suspicion of being too imagi- 
native. In one famous case, whilst one of 
their number (a well-known ‘seer’) repeatedly 
saw apparitions, the rest of the company at 
the same time and in the same place did not 
see them. This case then must be, scientific- 
ally, dismissed as subjective. 

“(2) As regards first-hand evidence pre- 
sented to the investigators, it was always 
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found to be possible to account for the ap- 
paritions by one of two or three theories. 

“(a) By expectation. Now it is quite cer- 
tain that if a very ordinary individual sleeps 
in a haunted room, knowing it to be haunted, 
and knowing, moreover, in what shape the 
apparition is suppozed to come, it is not im- 
possible that, in his state of excitement and 
apprehensiveness, he may easily translate some 
perfectly natural phenomenon—possibly even 
the very phenomenon which has, in other 
cases, given rise to the story (such as the 
peculiar formation of a piece of furniture, 
the peculiar construction of the house, with 
unusual draughts or methods of lighting) into 
the apparition which he is already violently 
predispozed to fancy. It is even possible that, 
without extrinsic aids, he may project by his 
imagination this same apparition. 

“(b) By telepathy. If it is possible for a 
man in a state of peculiar intensity of mind 
to project one image of his thought to an- 
other at a distance, it must be allowed as at 
least possible that the person watching in 
the haunted room may have projected on to 
his own mind the thought of some other liv- 
ing person who knows he is there, and who 
expects, if not desires, him to see the appari- 
tion.” 


All this, observes Doctor Benson, is per- 
fectly sound reasoning by purely scientific 
methods. The investigators have estab- 
lished the law of telepathy and the laws 
of self-suggestion. They have not yet 
established to their own satisfaction the 
objective truth of “haunted-house” phe- 
nomena. They are perfectly justified in 
applying the laws of which they are already 
convinced and of assigning the observed 
facts to the action of these laws if they are 
capable of being so explained. And so far, 
they say, the facts are capable of being so 
explained. But Doctor Benson does not 
agree with them in this position. He does 
not deny the possibility that telepathy and 
suggestion may explain some of these 
haunted-house stories, but he thinks that in 
most such stories other laws of which he is 
quite convinced furnish a simpler and 
therefore more scientific explanation. 

What are these laws? 


“(a) As regards the value of evidence, I 
am convinced that popular and unscientific 
observation is, in very many instances, of 


more evidential value than the cold and cau- 
tious observations of a scientist. Because: 

“(b) As regards the perception of certain 
kinds of phenomena, I am convinced that a 
state of expectation and violent personal in- 
terest is more favorable to accurate observa- 
tion than a detached and impersonal attitude. 
For instance, a lover is more likely to notice 
details in his beloved than even a detective. 
There are some kinds of things that require 
for their perception a comparatively unscien- 
tific mind. 

“(c) Next, I am entirely convinced of the 
existence of the spiritual world—that there 
are real intelligences in that world, and that 
it is possible for them under certain circum- 
stances to communicate with this world. 

“(d) I am convinced, from quite other 
reasons than haunted-house stories, that ma- 
terial objects are able to receive, to retain, 
and to give out again, under peculiar circum- 
stances, definite impressions which they have 
received from a mental and intelligent source. 

“Here, then, are four laws of which I am 
completely convinced. ... The Psychical Re- 
search investigators are not convinced of 
them. They, therefore, are forced to use 
only those laws of which they are convinced. 
I, on the contrary, am justified in using the 
laws of which I am convinced. I may, pos- 
sibly, be criticized for believing these laws at 
all; but, if I believe in them, I am not open 
to criticism ‘for applying them. And _ these 
laws do seem to me to explain with far more 
ease than can telepathy and suggestion (at 
least, in many cases) the usual well-authen- 
ticated stories of the haunted-house type.” 


It seems to Doctor Benson that the 
weight of evidence for the fact of haunted 
houses—popular evidence, that is, drawn 
from every country and every century, after 
all deductions have been made for fraud, 
exaggeration and the rest—is simply over- 
whelming. It is of far more cogency than 
are the few detached negative witnesses on 
the other side, drawn from investigators 
who were deliberately skeptical. It seems 
the more overwhelming since an attitude of 
expectancy and even what is called credu- 
lity is likelier to be able to perceive than is 
the deliberately skeptical attitude of the 
scientists. It may be, he suspects, as un- 
reasonable to require a ghost to appear in 
an atmosphere of cold skepticism as to 
require a photograph to be developed in a 
blaze of sunlight. 
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AN OBSTINATELY HAUNTED HOUSE 


“If, so far, I am sound in accepting popu- 
lar testimony with more readiness than does 
a scientist, I find myself faced with an enor- 
mous number of haunted-house stories that 
clamor for solution—stories that, scientitically 
weighed, may be found wanting; but popu- 
larly weighed—and, therefore, in my view, 
accurately weighed—are more than 
furnish us with abundant ma- 


more 
enough to 
terial. ... 

“Let me give a single instance. 

“I am acquainted with a certain house in 
England so badly ‘haunted’ that the family 
has been forced at last to leave it and to build 
a new house in the same park a quarter of a 
mile away. This haunting has been expe- 
rienced again and again by all kinds of peo- 
ple... It is a beautiful old house, but so 
terrible are the apparently ghostly events that 
take place there that at least one member of 
the family, a normal and courageous person, 
entirely refuses to pass a single night there, 
even with servants sleeping in the room, be- 
cause it is against him always that the princi- 
pal force is directed. Many others as well 
have experienced the attacks. In one case, a 
perfectly normal man went to stay with the 
family for a week. He was put in a room 
two doors away from the haunted room, but 
such was the effect upon him merely of hear- 
ing half-a-dozen inexplicable footsteps 
his door that he left early next morning, and 
has declined to set foot in the house since. 
The supposed ‘ghost’ has been seen on many 
occasions; there is an extraordinary sensa- 
tion of evil, felt even by skeptical persons— 
and, in effect, as I have said, the best con- 
crete evidence of the facts is found in the 
leaving of this old and ancestral house by 
the family, and the inhabiting of the other. 
The most startling manifestations take the 
form of actually physical force. The mem- 
ber of the family has on many occasions been 
thrown to the ground, and once, at any rate, 
in the presence of three friends. I know 
these facts well. I am acquainted with the 
family; and, with friends, I have spent three 
nights, on two occasions, in the deserted house 
—tho without any experiences beyond that 
of unusual sounds. And sounds are not to 
my mind very reliable witnesses. 

“Now stories of this kind seem to me so 
inexplicable on grounds of telepathy and sug- 
gestion that I feel myself absolutely forced 
back on to one or more of those other laws 
of which I have spoken.” 


pass 


The spiritual world hypothesis is not the 


one which Doctor Benson finds himself 
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The 
result of his own thought and researches 
is that unintelligent material objects can 
und even emotional impres- 
sions made them. The 
facts of telepathy seem to prove that a 
visual image can be projected from the 
brain to the optic nerve instead of travel- 


most readily applying to such tales. 


mental 
upon 


retain 
established 


ing, as in ordinary circumstances, from the 
retina to the optic nerve and then on to 
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GHOSTLY 


Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, one of the bril- 
liant sons of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
achieved distinction by his researches into psychic 
phenomena and by the boldness and originality of 


. his theories respecting them 
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the brain. The action is simply reversed. 
We have then a case of telepathy. 


“Now, apply all this to haunted-house 
stories. 

“A crime is enacted in a certain room—let 
us say a murder. This means that an emo- 
tional storm of extraordinary intensity takes 
place in which two persons are involved—the 
criminal and the victim. Now, if it is true 
that material objects can absorb, so to speak, 
something of the personalities that are in 
contact with them, we can hardly conceive an 
event more likely to put this law in motion 
than a murder. Both personalities are at 
full stretch—the murderer in his malignity, 
the victim in his terror. It is, for both of 
them, a kind of nerve-climax—the supreme 
moment of their lives. Does it not seem 
probable—if the law I have spoken of is true 
at all—that the very walls and ceiling and 
floor and bedhangings and furniture should 
receive a certain impression of the horror? 
and that they should retain it? 

“Well, time passes away, and after an in- 
terval some one, knowing or ignorant of the 
story, sleeps inthe same room. If he is aware 
of the story, by that very fact he unconscious- 
ly begins to set himself in tune with the emo- 
tional vibrations that have been set up. How- 
ever dull or resolute he may be, he can hardly 
suppress altogether a certain sense of thrill 
and expectation. He may, through incredu- 
lity or fortitude, succeed largely in suppress- 
ing them, his clairvoyant or receptive facul- 
ties may be very imperfectly developed; and 
the result may be that he merely passes a 
rather disturbed night, and, at breakfast next 
morning, put that down to the fact of his 
own imagination and the fact of his knowl- 
edge of the story. 

“But take an instance of a man who is high- 
ly receptive and intuitive. He succeeds, per- 
haps, in falling asleep; and while he is asleep 
and passive, he rests in an atmosphere 
charged to the highest possible extent with 
the fiercest possible human emotions—these 
emotions, always vibrating in this saturated 
atmosphere, work upon him steadily and ir- 
resistibly. After a while he, too, becomes 
charged with them, and when his nervous ten- 
sion is at full stretch, he awakes with a sense 
of shock... . 

“Now if telepathy from living mind to living 
mind is a force so mighty as to convey a visual 
image from France to England, is it not per- 
fectly conceivable that a telepathic force which 
has been stored, so to speak, in a kind of mate- 
rial battery, even for years—stored there by 
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the terrific emotional impulse of the original 
crime—may be powerful enough also to pro- 
duce a visual image? The man awakes then, 
thrilling, as regards his nervous system, in 
tune with the emotional but unintelligent vi- 
brations round him. By nature he is of a 
receptive character, by his position during the 
last hour or two he has laid himself especially 
open to these particular vibrations. Is it so 
extraordinary that when he awakes he should 
see the crime reenacted—he should perceive, 
that ‘is to say, not the souls of the two actors 
parading before him for totally unintelligible 
reasons, but the stored-up emotions which 
the crime generated, presented to him in the 
very shape in which they were generated? 

“Again, once allow that the effect of mind 
upon mind can produce, through the reverse 
process of ordinary sight, a visual image, 
there seems no reason to disallow the other 
senses also to be affected. He may hear 
groans, he may be conscious of deathly cold- 
ness, he may even think himself touched or 
moved by hands which have no material ex- 
istence.” 


It is conceivable, too, that the emotion 
generated by the victim may be conditioned 
by the victim’s own violent desire at the 
time of the murder. As he dies with the 
knife in his throat, his supreme wish may 


very well be that the crime should be de- 


tected and punished. He sets up in the 
emotional atmosphere vibrations that are 
conditioned and colored by his desire. 
Those vibrations may quite conceivably 
continue to vibrate—with thé result that 
the room is haunted—until their condi- 
tioning quality is satisfied; until, that is, 
they meet with the answering vibrations set 
up by the discovery. As the complementary 
color of red is green, so the complementary 
emotion to that of the desire in this case 
is that of discovery. And when that meets 
this—when the skeleton is found or the 
blood-stain detected—the suspended chord 
is, so to speak, complete and comes to a 
full close. This may sound fantastically 
grotesque, Doctor Benson admits, but he 
is convinced that patient meditation upon 
the hypothesis, while it may not bring con- 
viction, will prevent its dismissal as absurd. 
It is quite scientific, he says, to hold that 
an emotional scene which has translated 
itself, so to speak, into terms of a material 
plane, can, like music in a phonograph, 
retranslate itself back again. 





HENRI POINCARE 


THE GREATEST MATHEMATICIAN SINCE 
ARCHIMEDES 


T WAS given to the late Henri 

Poincaré, whom a writer in 

the Revue Scientifique terms 

the greatest mathematician 

since Archimedes, to see that 

the very existence of mathe- 

matics seems a paradox. We start from 

definitions and axioms and deduce conse- 

quences which are absolutely necessary re- 

sults of our premises. We introduce no 

fresh facts. We make no appeal to experi- 
ment. 

How, then, can we discover new truths? 

It would seem, replies Mr. J. W. N. Sul- 
livan in The Scientific American, that all 
mathematical reasoning must reduce to a 
gigantic tautology and that all the mathe- 
matical theorems which fill so many impoz- 
ing works are merely various ways of say- 
ing that A is A. 

Poincaré analyzes this paradox and 
shows that the very essence of mathe- 
matical reasoning and that which alone 
makes it valuable is the principle of 
mathematical induction. This great prin- 
ciple affirms that if a theorem is true of 
the number one ard if we can further 
assert that, being true for the number un, 
it is true for n plus one, then we have 
proved that the theorem is true for all 
integer numbers. This principle is in one 
way a kind of short cut. It enables us 
to dispense with the labor of verifying the 
theorem for every particular case and is 
the fundamental characteristic of mathe- 
matical reasoning. It alone makes gen- 
eralization possible. 


“Again, we all know what great changes 
have occurred in our way of looking at the 
fundamental concepts of geometry. Since Lo- 
bachevski and Riemann have shown us that it 
is possible to construct perfectly logical and 
consistent geometries quite unlike Euclid’s, the 
question has arisen in some minds, which ge- 
ometry is true? For instance, according to 
Euclid’s geometry the three interior angles of 
a triangle are together equal to two right 
angles; according to Lobachevski they are less 
than two right angles, and according to Rie- 
mann they are greater than two right angles, 
and these differences increase with the area of 
the triangle. Suppose then we effect some 
astronomical measurements by measuring the 
angles of the very large triangle formed by 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit and the lines 


joining its extreme points to a fixed star. If 
we make our measurements with sufficient ac- 
curacy, it would seem that we should be in a 
position to answer the question, which geo- 
metry is true? Poincaré shows us that this 
is not the case. In making our measurements 
we have implicitly assumed that light is pro- 
pagated in straight lines. If we found that 
the sum of our measured angles was not equal 
to two right angles, we should not change our 
geometry, we should simply conclude that light 
is not propagated in perfectly straight lines. 
We should do this because it would be more 
convenient. This is the key-note to Poincaré’s 
treatment of this subject. It is meaningless to 
talk about the truih of geometric theorems. It 
is as meaningless as to talk about the truth 
of the metric system. The theorems are ne- 
cessary consequences of the preliminary hypo- 
theses, and these hypotheses are arbitrary. We 
have selected those we have in preference to 
others because they most nearly and most 
simply accord with the observed facts relating 
to solid bodies and are, therefore, the most 
convenient.” 


Poincaré’s observations regarding time 
and space, those ancient bugbears of meta- 
physics, show unrivaled insight. On the 
subject matter of physics proper his views 
are equally striking and original. He 
points out that in the accepted theory of 
matter, the electron theory, Newton’s third 
law, asserting the quality of action and 
reaction, does not hold unless we assume 
a reaction on the ether which gives the 
necessary compensation. This fact is of 
fundamental importance. On analyzing our 
concepts of energy, one of the most im- 
portant concepts in the whole range of 
physics, he succeeds in showing that, ex- 
cept in a few comparatively simple cases, 
it is very hard to define and that a general 
definition simply reduces to saying that in 
any physical phenomenon there is some- 
thing which remains constant. This notion 
of energy, in fact, belongs to a class of 
hypotheses which are distinguished by the 
fact that they can never be contradicted 
by experiment. Then there are two classes 
of hypotheses in science—those which may 
be submitted to the test of experiment and 
judged by their behavior under that test, 
and those which serve as general controlling 
principles, but which are outside the range 
of experiment. 
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THE MATHEMATICIAN WHOSE CALCULATIONS WERE POET s 


The late Henri Poincaré, universally deemed the greatest mathematician since Archimedes, had _ so poetical 
a faculty that his most abstruse propositions appealed to the esthetic sense. 





THE STAR-KISS 


“It is of the greatest interest to know the 
way in which the mind of a great man works. 
On this point Poincaré has given us some 
most illuminating information. There appear 
to be three stages in the solution of a prob- 
lem: first, a period of intense mental effort, 
usually unsuccessful; secondly, a complete 
mental rest from that particular problem; and, 
thirdly, a sudden revelation of the solution, 
followed by a period of conscious effort, try- 
ing to find the proofs of the answer revealed. 
We say conscious effort, because Poincaré 
himself believes that the period of apparent 
mental rest is in reality a period of intense 
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activity, the activity of the truly subconscious 
self. 

“The first period of intense mental activity 
seems analogous to setting a number of things 
in motion, which then proceed to form com- 
binations among themselves. The question 
why the correct combination, and no other, is 
presented to the conscious mind, does not per- 
mit of any very satisfactory answer. But it 
is significant that the right combination is the 
one which most appeals to the esthetic sense 
of the mathematician, and there is probably a 
deep relation between the correctness of a 
theorem and its mathematical beauty.” 





HOW DEAD PLANETS COME TO LIFE 


\NLY within recent years has 
the spectroscope made mani- 
fest the existence, within the 
core of extinct stars, of in- 
candescent materials, burning 
at the center. These incan- 

descent materials are highly explosive, 
as the illustrious physicist Arrhenius has 
pointed out. The extinct suns and stars 
may therefore be likened to those project- 
iles employed in naval warfare which are 
detonated by an adequate shock. 


There exist in the sky masses of matter 
of which the molecules are rather far apart 
and which as a result remain at a low 


temperature. These are known as nebulz. 
The interior of a Crookes tube or phial, 
so useful in wireless telegraphy, gives us 
an idea of the state of rarefaction of these 
nebulez, according to Professor Alphonse 
Berget, whose explanation in Paris Nature 
is the source of our enlightenment. These 
nebulz, he notes, are for the most part 
compozed only of hydrogen, of helium and 
of a gas which the spectroscope has enabled 
physicists to name, but which has never yet 
been discovered among the materials mak- 
ing up our earth. This gas has been called, 
for want of a better name, nebulium. 
When cosmic _ particles, circulating 
through space after being expelled from 
their stationary position by the impulsive 
force of radiation, wander into an environ- 
ment like that described, they become little 
centers of condensation. As these cosmic 
particles are electrified, they bring the mass 
they invade to a state of luminosity. The 
same phenomenon is witnessed in a Crookes 
tube when an electric current is injected. 


The nebula, then, thanks to this luminosity, 
becomes visible as a sort of whitish stain 
upon the black depths of infinite space. 

If under such conditions a mass of more 
magnitude, an extinct sphere or a dead star, 
should penetrate into the nebula, it becomes 
there a potent center of attraction. It draws 
within its influence all neighboring matter. 
The ensuing process of condensation raises 
the temperature sufficiently for the intrud- 
ing mass to become an incandescent nu- 
cleus. Thereupon the successive stages in 
the life of a star begin. 

It happens also, in the hazards of col- 
lision through the infinity of time and the 
immensity of space, that two extinct 
spheres, two dead worlds, two suns with a 
dark superficial shell over each, but with a 
nucleus still aflame, come together with a 
shock. One uses the word hazard, yet that 
word is out of place. There is no such 
thing as chance in the harmony of the 
universe. Everything is too well regulated 
by number, by weight and by. distance. 
What we in our intellectual impotence call 
accident or chance is but the resultant of 
forces. The forces may be unknown to 
us as yet, but they do not fail to act. 
Through the agency of these mysterious 
but certain forces two dead worlds may 
come into collision. The shock is stupen- 
dous. That much is evident when we con- 
sider the terrific speed at which these celes- 
tial bodies move. Our own sun, with its 
dazzling escort of planets, is on a quick 
march towards the planet Vega at a rate 
of many miles per second. 

The shock of an encounter between two 
masses of the magnitude of our sun speed- 
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ing at the same rate 
would, even were they 
cold, release an energy 
capable of heating both 
to incandescence. But 
these globes and spheres 
are enlarged projectiles. 
A shock of collision 
would fracture their 
shells. It would free 
the incandescent matter 
within. The explosive 
ingredients would dis- 
charge themselves. E[s- 
caping in all directions 
by tremendous pressure, 
the incandescent vapors 
would by the force of 
gravity be drawn into a 
spiral, to form a nebula 
at the center of which 
would remain the shin- 
ing nucleus. A new sun 
would be born, around 
which would arise, 
through partial conden- 
sations in the nebula, 
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INNUMERABLE HOSTS OF STARS DEAD AND ALIVE 


: _. They are the disparate clusters resulting from the break-up of the 
fresh planets to gravitate milky way. One may collide with the other, the shock of the collision 


around it. 

This is what we witness at rare intervals 
when we behold in a darkened sky the 
sudden flashing forth of some new star, 
like that of Perseus. In their return, the 
planets newly formed will cool. Should 
there happen along some suitable germ that 
has wandered across space and escaped the 
ultraviolet ray, life itself could arise upon 





bringing on the birth of a new world. 


the cooled mass. Its varied forms could 
evolve. In time they might all disappear. 
Next the new star would itself cool into 
frigidity until in the long lapse of ages it 
met another extinct globe. The shock of 
their meeting would give birth to yet 
another world, continuing thus the cycle of 
cosmic existences. 





NEW instrument that makes 
light audible has been invent- 
ed by Fournier d’Albe, lec- 
turer in physics at Birming- 
ham University. His device 
is based upon the well known 
property possessed by selenium of changing 
the degree of its resistance when illumi- 
nated. A sensitive indicator can be made 
to move by merely holding a lighted match 
over a selenium cell to which is attached 
an electric battery. 

This movement is in the optophone, as 
Mr. d’Albe calls his contrivance, attached 
to a telephone arrangement and so made 
audible. By this means, says London Na- 





THE SOUND 






OF LIGHT 


ture, tho the blind can not actually see, 
they will be able to lecate light by the 
sound. A striking experiment is to point 
the camera-like box to the window adjusted 
to “silence.” Then if the hand be passed 
across the open end its passage is indicated 
by a rasping sound. If the instrument be 
adjusted for darkness, light produces a 
sound varying with its intensity. Moon- 
light can be distinctly heard, while sunlight 
makes a roaring sound. 

The ultimate object of the optophone, 
which was devized at a suggestion from 
Professor Sylvanus Thompson, is to pro- 
vide a complete electrical substitute for the 
human eye. This will be a matter of time, 
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ANOTHER FORM OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


as the inventor concedes. Yet by-and-by 
he hopes to enable blind people to discover 
all sorts of objects in a room without ex- 
ploring at all. He has devized a new form 
of selenium cell in which graphite is used 
for the terminals. This is so sensitive that 
it communicates a slight electric shock to 
the apparatus when light falls upon it and 
the current is made audible in a telephone 
connected up to the plate. The main prin- 
ciples have been mastered and it would 
seem that their practical application is 
mainly a matter of scientific elaboration. 
Even now the light falling through the 
laboratory window on the exposed selenium 
tablet causes a bell to ring. 

The inventor bases high hopes upon the 
extraordinary sensitiveness of the human 
ear, especially in the blind. Hence grada- 
tions of light and the direction from which 
the rays come may be conveyed by diversi- 
fied sound-equivalents. The yellow spot in 
the human eye has ten thousand different 
nerve endings, according to Mr. d’Albe. 
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That makes the problem of providing a 
complete substitute rather formidable. The 
transmission of pictures by wire illustrates 
how variations of light, acting on selenium, 
can be transformed into variations of sound. 
In the same way the optophone, developed 
to perfection, would enable a blind man to 
follow a changing scene on the other side 
of the ocean. The seeing ear would thus 
be greatly superior to the eye! 

Will a new firmament be opened up to 
human ken by this sweeping vision which 
the selenium cell is to give to mankind? 
Mr. Fournier d’Albe believes that this will 
be one result of his discovery. There is 
to him ground for hoping that stars which 
are invisible with the aid of the most pow- 
erful telescope and are not discoverable by 
the camera can be detected by means of 
selenium. Selenium, the key to these mys- 
teries, is a by-product in the manufacture 
of sulphur. It is the only elementary sub- 
stance so sensitive to light as to effect an 
electric resistance. 





soon be possible to transmit 

pictures by wireless has been 

received with doubt in some 

scientific organs. Neverthe- 

less the sending of pictures 
by air is a legitimate development of the 
transmission of pictures by the telegraph 
wire, according to London Engineering. 
Both processes are no doubt mysterious to 
the lay mind. To send pictures by wire 
is the simpler of the two, tho in actual 
operation beset with difficulties. Only by 
prolonged attention to minute detail and by 
most skilled effort on the part of instrument 
makers has the system been brought to a 
degree of perfection that justifies its com- 
mercial exploitation. 

A photograph to be sent by wire on what 
is called the telectrograph is first printed 
upon a thin sheet of lead. By means of a 
“screen” and camera such as are in general 
use in photo-engraving, the image is re- 
solved into a series of lines. These lines 
are formed on the lead foil by a pigmented 
glue which is not a conductor of electricity. 
Eventually they are pressed down into the 
foil. This foil, with its image, is then 
wrapped around a revolving cylinder simi- 


In place of the phonograph needle, how- 
ever, is an iridium stylus or pen, which 
travels lightly over the revolving image. 
As long as the pen traverses the plain tin 
foil an electric current passes along the 
wire connected with the pen; but the mo- 
ment the pen traverses the glue line form- 
ing the image, the current is broken. Con- 
sequently, when the cylinder revolves at 
high speed a series of momentary currents 
will be produced in the wire leading from 
the pen: 


“It is well known that an electric current 
has the power to decompoze certain cclorless 
substances and produce discoloration. This 
principle forms the basis of the method by 
which the telectrograph image is received. 
Another cylinder machine, equipped with a 
pen, and made to rotate in sympathy with that 
of the transmitter, has wrapped around the 
cylinder a piece of specially prepared paper. 
As the minute currents dispatched by the pen 
of the sending instrument reach the pen of 
the receiver, they decompoze the colorless sub- 
stance in the paper and produce a black image 
corresponding to that of the glue image at the 
other end. An elaboration involving other 
principles well known to telegraphists ensures 
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that the image is received in the positive as 
distinct from the negative form. 

“In the wireless transmission of photo- 
graphs now in the course of development, the 
momentary currents leaving the pen of the 
transmitter put into operation coils producing 
the electric waves discharged into the air. These 
waves, when received at the other end, influ- 
ence a crystal which, by its movements, opens 
and closes a narrow slit of light from a pow- 
erful arc lamp. This light impinges on a sen- 
sitive cell made of selenium (a substance that 
has the property of altering its electrical con- 
ductivity according to its illumination). By 
the variations produced relay currents come 
into operation and actuate a receiver similar 
to that used for the transmission of pictures 
by wire. 

“While this is the principle of wireless trans- 
mission stated in simple language, practice is 
here again beset with difficulties. These are 
stated to have been overcome by the employ- 
ment of an entirely new wireless system which 
infringes none of the existing wireless pa- 
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tents, yet permits of sufficient energy being 
transmitted over a wide space to secure abso- 
lute and precise working between the trans- 
mitter and the receiver.” 


The advent of this new system, which is 
keenly awaited by telegraphic experts, tends 
to confirm the suggestion that the comfner- 
cial application of the wireless transmis- 
sion of electrical energy is still quite in its 
infancy and that astounding developments 
may be expected within the next decade. 
Mr. H. Thorne-Baker, one of the inventors 
of the telectograph, says that by next Octo- 
ber pictures showing the position of ex- 
plosive mines and other details in warfare 
will probably have been transmitted be- 
tween two ships fitted with the necessary 
installations. Similar pictures should be 
capable of wireless transmission between 
Liverpool and New York after further ex- 
periment. 





AN INDICTMENT OF MEDICAL EDUCATION AS OUR 
GREATEST NATIONAL SCANDAL 


%CANDALS in medical educa- 
tion exist in this country 
alone. In no foreign country 
is a medical school to be 
found whose students do not 
learn anatomy in the dissect- 

ing room and disease by the study of the 
sick. It has remained for the United States 
to confer annually the degree of doctor of 
medicine upon, and to admit to practice, 
hundreds who have learned anatomy from 
quiz-compends and whose acquaintance with 
disease is derived not from the study of the 
sick, but from the study of text-books. 
These are the words of President Henry 
S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, in the 
latest bulletin based upon the now famous 
investigations of Doctor Abraham Flexner. 
The sensational document avers that the 
state of Massachusetts tolerates in the city 
of Boston, the state of New York tolerates 
in the city of New York, the state of IIli- 
nois tolerates in the city of Chicago, the 
state of Missouri tolerates in St. Louis and 
the state of California tolerates in San 
Francisco so-called medical schools that 
“pretend to train doctors despite the fact 
that they are withcut adequate clinical fa- 


cilities.” In no European country is it 
possible to discover “‘an educational farce” 
of this description. There every school 
has adequate clinical resources under com- 
plete control. 

If the lowest terms upon which a medical 
school can exist abroad were applied to 
this country, declares Doctor Pritchett, 
three fourths of our existing medical 
schools would be closed at once. The re- 
maining fourth, he thinks, would be ade- 
quate to our needs. “Managers of feeble 
medical enterprizes in our country pretend 
that they are making great sacrifices for 
the public good. This hypocritical pretense 
ought not to be permitted longer to damage 
the public interest.” No medical school 
that lacks proper facilities has any other 
motive than the selfish advantage of those 
that carry it on and no civilized country 
except this now allows such enterprizes to 
impoze upon the public. 

The American state board examination 
for physicians is almost altogether a written 
one, in consequence of which medical 
schools lacking laboratories and clinical fa- 
cilities can by hard drilling prepare their 
pupils to pass. The commercial establish- 
ments in Chicago, San Francisco, Memphis, 





A PEEP INTO THE 
and even institutions like the medical de- 
partments of Dartmouth College and the 
University of Vermont, with very scant 
clinical facilities, can live in America be- 
cause state board and hospital examinations 
are so largely written. In Great Britain 
and Germany the qualifying examinations 
are preeminently practical. In order to 
pass in anatomy students must actually dis- 
sect. In order to pass in medicine and 


surgery, they must make a diagnosis on 
people actually sick and indicate the line of 
treatment to be pursued. This sort of edu- 
cation is difficult to obtain in the United 
States owing to the attitude of too many 
hospitals : 


“Well-trained young physicians find no dif- 
ficulty in attaching themselves to the retinue 
of hospital staff physicians and surgeons in 
Germany, and thus procuring for themselves 
the opportunity to carry on active scientific 
work. In America, this is practically impos- 
sible. Members of the hospital staff retain 
for themselves all the opportunities that the 
institution affords; if they are too busy with 
practice or too indifferent to science to use 
the material, clinical or other, it is wasted. 
We witness, then, this strange anomaly: an 
American graduate in medicine can, for the 
asking, obtain the entrée to the clinics of 
Berlin, Vienna, or Munich; but in his own 
country, the doors of the hospital are closed 
in his face! It is not a pleasant task to dis- 
close the reason back of this unwise policy. 
To some extent, at least, it is due to the fact 
that hospital physicians engrossed in practice 
are unwilling that their prestige should be les- 
sened by the scientific achievements of 
younger men working in their wards. The 
laymen in control of hospitals could easily 
break up this selfish and unprogressive atti- 
tude, by insisting that hospital opportunities 
do not exist for the professional benefit of 
the visiting staff. 

“The unwillingness of the hospital trustee 
in America to permit the resources of the 
hospital to be used for medical education 
arises partly out of the fact that he has not 
yet outgrown the idea that the hospital is 
intended only to help the man who happens 
at the moment to be ill. A hundred years 
ago this was the case, but to-day all disease 
is approached from an entirely different stand- 
point. Every physician, every medical school, 
every hospital, must deal with disease not 
only with the idea of assisting and bringing 
back to health the patient who is stricken, 
but also in the interest of all other individuals 
and of the community itself. The patient 
must be used, with all due regard to his own 
interest, to resolve the problem of disease, and 
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to prevent the recurrence in the community 
of the illness with which he has been stricken. 
This attitude toward medicine has not yet 
become common amongst hospital trustees of 
the United States.” 


Medical sects, such as homeopaths, ec- 
lectics, osteopaths and the like, are prac- 
tically unknown in Europe. The laws re- 
cognize only one type of qualified physician, 
and altho a properly qualified physician 
may call himself a homeopathist, an eclectic 
or anything else that he pleases, there is no 
inducement to do so where the sectarian 
enjoys no special privileges. Medical sects 
have developed in this country, declares the 
report we quote, because sectarian medicine 
can be practiced on lower terms than scien- 
tific medicine. 


“Meanwhile, everywhere the medical char- 
latan thrives. He has complied with the law, 
and is therefore a legally qualified practi- 
tioner. Occasionally, he is doubtless the 
honest victim of his own unbalanced juvdg- 
ment. Having, as he supposes, successfully 
relieved what he had adjudged to be cases of 
Bright’s disease, gallstone, appendicitis, pleu- 
risy and headache by cold baths, electrical 
applications or what not, in his incautious en- 
thusiasm he insists that ‘but one thing is 
needful.’ But the misguided fanatic answer- 
ing this description is less common and less 
formidable than the clever and insincere char- 
latan who is too lightly led by the prospect 
of gain to trade on credulity and despair. 
To deprive him of his opportunity to vic- 
timize the gullible portion of the public is 
indeed a difficult undertaking. The very can- 
dor of scientific medicine gives him his chance, 
for, just where the scientific physician admits 
his inadequacy, the charlatan is most positive. 
There lurks in many men a lingering frag- 
ment of the primeval faith in magic; others 
still retain, in part at least, the conception of 
disease as a just retribution for sin and error. 
Still others, impressed by the surprizing 
powers found to reside in electricity, the ultra- 
violet rays, etc., invoke any expedient whose 
potency is not clearly demarcated or under- 
stood in the hope of encountering some un- 
suspected efficacy favorable to themselves. 
What wonder, then, if, when the physician 
admits or shows his helplessness, some fly 
to the magician, others resort to spurious mys- 
ticism, in the attempt to escape from the grip 
of physical or psychological law, and_ still 
others fall into the hands of unscrupulous 
practitioners, willing to deal with human be- 
ings on the theory that what is not demon- 
strably harmful may in obscure cases work 
some benefit?” 
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REDISCOVERY OF THE SEA-SERPENT 


ANDLUBBERS are for the 

* most part convinced that the 
sea-serpent is a myth. Pro- 
digious tales of its behavior 
and its size are supposed to 
have passed out of science 
into the realm of fable. There could be no 
greater popular delusion. Oceanography, 
the science of the sea, is, in the light of 
recent evidence, dispozed to credit the old 
accounts that a monster inhabits the deep 
and that it is not beyond possibility that a 
sight of it will be obtained before long. 
The whole subject has just been exploited 
by Doctor D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 
Professor o/ Zoology in University College, 
Dundee, in a book called “The Science of 
the Sea.” We do know, for certain, he 
observes, that cuttle-fishes of enormous size 
exist in the various oceans. Professor 
Owen described one which came ashore on 
the island of Achill, the arms of which were 
thirty feet long while the eyes were great 
globes fifteen inches in diameter. Professor 
Verrill has collected notes of a considerable 
number observed from time to time, chiefly 
off Newfoundland, whose arms ranged from 
thirty to forty feet in length. 

We have every reason to suppose that 
these few stragglers that have been stranded 
and measured give us but a very imperfect 
idea of the dimensions that may actually be 
attained. Again, in Japanese pictures and 
carvings we have portrayed, with evident 
good faith and accuracy, precisely similar 
monsters of the cuttle-fish kind. The 
Prince of Monaco has on several occasions 
discovered in the stomach of the sperm 
whale the half digested remains of cuttle- 
fish that seemed as great if not greater. It 
may be remembered that many stories of 
the sea-serpent describe it as in combat 
with the whale and wrapping its long coils 
about that cetacean’s body. Doctor Andrew 
Wilson, and afterward in greater detail Mr. 
Henry Lee, have shown that many stories 
of the sea-serpent might be so interpreted 
as to correspond to just such gigantic cuttle- 
fish as Owen, Verrill and the other natural- 
ists have proved to be in existence. Thus 
in Hans Egede’s drawing and description 
of his monster, with its spouting head and 
writhing tail, both elevated high above the 
surface of the sea, we seem to see the tail 
and one of the sinuous tentacles of a great 





cuttle-fish, whose head and remaining ten- 
tacles were submerged. 


“Then, again, there are many other accounts 
which describe a more serpent-like animal, 
floating in huge coils upon the sea, such as 
that reported from the Indian Ocean by the 
Captain of H. M. S. Daedalus in 1848, by the 
officers of the barque Pauline in 1877, or by 
the Commander of the Royal Yacht Osborne 
off Sicily in the same year. Even in such ac- 
counts of the long serpent, with pointed head, 
swimming rapidly on a calm sea, coil after 
coil, Mr. Lee thinks that we have all that 
could well be seen from the deck of the body 
of a gigantic cuttle-fish, propelling itself, as 
its habit is, backwards by the rush of water 
expelled from its ‘funnel,’ with its tail-fin 
simulating the serpent’s head, and the wavy 
outline of its trunk, head, and tentacles giving 
the appearance of the long serpentine body. 

“There is a big and interesting book by Dr. 
Oudemans of the Hague, published in 1892, in 
which practically all the recorded appearances 
of the sea-serpent are chronicled and dis- 
cussed; and Dr. Oudemans is fully convinced 
that underlying many of them we have a frag- 
mentary account of something for which the 
cuttle-fish theory does not suffice. Since the 
publication of this book, one of the most re- 
markable of all accounts of the sea-serpent 
has been published in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society by two eyewitnesses, Mr. 
E. G. B. Meade-Waldo and Mr. M. G. Nicoll, 
who had seen the creature from the Earl of 
Crawford’s yacht Valhalla, off the coast of 
Brazil, on December 7, 1905. They saw a 
great fin about 6 feet long standing up out of 
the water, and then suddenly in front of the 
fin a turtle-like head shot up on a long eel- 
like neck, of which about 6 or 8 feet were 
visible. Neither the shape nor the size of the 
creature’s body could be made out.” 


It is impossible to epitomize the accounts 
of the sea-serpent further, for they are too 
numerous. In the work of that expert on 
the subject, Doctor Oudemans, the theory 
is advanced that the monster is a mammal, 
belonging to the order of pinnipedia in near 
alliance to the eared or fur seals. We 
know that closely allied to these same 
pinnipeds was a certain gigantic creature 
of the tertiary period with the scientific 
name of zeuglodon. This great mammal, 
with small head, serrate teeth, long neck 
and huge, more or less whale-like body, 
would, if we could suppose it to linger still 
in the depth of existing oceans, be a sea- 
serpent indeed. 
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THE FEMINISM THAT ROOSEVELT ADMIRES 


Ao" THE very height of his 
political campaign, Theodore 

Roosevelt has taken time to 

write to M. Jean Finot to 

praise the foremost French 

feminist’s views on the new 

woman. These views were recently pub- 
lished in book form—after their original 
appearance in La Revue—under the title of 
“Prejudice and Problem of the Sexes.” 
They are of a roseate optimism, but are 
based upon a profound erudition in the 
realm of science and sociology. M. Finot 
has been a valiant crusader against the 
great bulwarks of prejudice which he be- 
lieves are the main hindrances to scientific 
progress. He wrote “The Philosophy of 
Longevity” to combat our prejudices about 
death; he wrote “Race Prejudice” to show 
that men have been poisoning their lives 


by erecting the imaginary walls of races 
which have divided humanity into warring 
factions; he wrote “The Science of Happi- 


ness” to show that happiness is not an 
idle dream but a scientific possibility. And 
now appears the fourth part of this philos- 
ophy of optimism, which has been especi- 
ally constructed to put pessimism to flight 
and to abolish the social and spiritual fa- 
tigue of our times. 

The very oldest prejudice that has kept 
us from creating true happiness, declares 
M. Finot, is the prejudice of sex. When 
we overcome this prejudice there will be 
few, very few, phazes of social life that 
will not be immediately benefited. In the 
abolition of this prejudice, which is being 
carried cut under our very eyes, the most 
profound revolution in the history of the 
world is actually being accomplished. 
Femininity, however, Mr. Finot holds, is 
not going to be destroyed to give way to 
a new “masculinity” in skirts. The eternal 
feminine is not going on the scrap heap. 
The home is to remain intact. Women are 
still going to be pretty—prettier and more 
beautiful even than they are to-day. Their 


prime mission in life is going to be found 
in the state of being charming. The real 
value of giving woman political, legal and 
industrial rights is, according to the con- 
clusions of the French investigator, to 
renovate and to rejuvenate the eternal fem- 
inine. After the profound investigations 
into nothing less than the entire history 
of the world and the status of women in 
Australasia, among the Mongolians, among 
the Berbers, in ancient Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, among the Jewish tribes, and in 
modern Europe, this conclusion is infinitely 
satisfactory. 

M. Finot does not wish woman to re- 
semble man in any way. Freedom will 
elevate and purify the eternal feminine. 
Woman must not acquire suffrage at the 
expense of feminine charm. She must be 
charming always; but she will not lose 
charm through suffrage. All that is best 
in woman, on the contrary, will develop 
and blossom in this soil of political and 
legal liberty. M. Finot eloquently pictures 
the woman of to-morrow in these words: 


“The woman of to-morrow will lose some 
of the brilliant traits of her predecessor, but 
she has gained and will gain virtues now un- 
known—frankness and sincerity among others 
—which she now offers to us as a foretaste 
of her imminent transformation, and which 
can only render her dearer to us. May the 
cultivation of these qualities become more and 
more general amongst them! Women will 
then be saved as well as men. 

“Doubtless we shall have another ‘femi- 
ninity,’ but it will not be another form of 
‘masculinity.’ This point has its importance. 
The eternal feminine is by no means absolute. 
It has changed and it will not stop changing. 
Some of its attributes are very decidedly dead, 
and we shall never see them again. Let us 
resign ourselves, and toss our flowers at the 
cortége of charms which are coming to re- 
place them. Let us accompany in this way an 
‘eternal feminine,’ modified by man’s sympathy 
and joy. 

“We must not mourn this passing. 
dhal it was who said: 


Sten- 
‘The desire to please 
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puts feminine charms forever outside the at- 
tacks of education.’ ” 


Equality of rights does not necessarily 
mean the identity of men and women. The 
emancipation of woman does not mean her 
emancipation from beauty. The opponents 
of the new woman forget, declares M. 
Finot, that physiological differentiation is 
the inexhaustible source of her charms, 
just as equality of rights constitutes the 
surest guarantee of her gracious and peace- 
able evolution. 


“Woman can thus enjoy with man absolute 
equality of rights without ceasing to fulfill 
all the duties commanded by biological law. 
She will continue to be a mother and to ful- 
fill the social functions impozed upon her by 
the high dignity of the goddess of the Home. 
By retaining and even by augmenting her 
sexual charms, by cultivating the lure of body 
and of mind, woman will fulfill the sweetest 
of all her numerous functions—that of pleas- 
ing. She will thus continue to make Love live 
on earth, and to throw light into the gloomi- 
est lives. With the rays of her poetry she 
will illuminate even the lives of the poorest 
and the humblest among men.” 


The physical beauty of the new woman 
will outstrip by far that of the woman of 
to-day or of past ages. Already we may 
look upon ladies who are forerunners of 
the beauty of the future: 


“Most of the women of to-day have frank 
and proud expressions (instead of the inde- 
scribably timid expressions of their grand- 
mothers), expressions of conquerors or of 
beings destined to become conquerors. Pride 
in the conquests already achieved and in the 
conquests which inevitably await them in the 
near future illuminates their visages. ... The 
women of letters, the wives of artists, the 
women whose functions associate them inti- 
mately with the happiness or the misery of 
multitudes, almost always look young longer 
than others. The rays of glory that adorn 
their existences are transformed for them 
into veritable fountains of youth.” 


Political equality is necessary to women, 
according to the distinguished French edi- 
tor, not in order that she may merely com- 
pete with men in politics and industry, but 
in order to elevate humanity to that stage 
where every woman will be assured of 
the possibility of becoming the mother of 
a family and be freed from the obligation 
of getting her bread and butter outside the 
home. 


“As woman finds herself enforced to be- 
come a breadwinner outside the home, she 
must return to it with a conscience troubled 
by the spectacle of injustices of which she 
sees herself the victim. The Japanese woman 
as well as her Chinese sister are beginning 
to-day to reclaim their share of rights and 
privileges. Both of them understand and re- 
sent the injustice of man, who, as Victor Hugo 
said, ‘put all the rights on his own side, and 
all the duties on the woman’s side.’ 

“An almost inevitable law grows out of all 
these considerations. If, on the one side, mod- 
ern life forces the woman to leave her father’s 
or her husband’s home, it also forces upon her 
the invincible need, with precisely the same 
claim as man, of equality before the law. 

“Perhaps there would be but one way of 
diminishing the extent of feminine claims. 
That is to assure every adult woman of the 
possibility of creating a family, and in addi- 
tion to spare every married woman the neces- 
sity of earning the necessities of life outside 
the home. It would also be necessary to make 
the higher education of woman an impossi- 
bility, for the purpose of preventing her from 
feeling the state of her inferiority. But to 
bring this about it would be necessary to de- 
stroy the progress of industrialism, to abolish 
pauperism and militarism, to reform man’s 
mentality and material existence, which pre- 
dispoze him to celibacy. In his inability to 
abolish the causes which are working for the 
victory of feminism, there remains, no other 
resource for man except to grant woman with 
good grace the laws and rights she is demand- 
ing, and which she shall obtain either through 
him or in spite of him.” 


The prejudice against woman is as old as 
the world, says M. Finot. Across the cen- 
turies she has been slandered and humili- 
ated. Our entire civilization is impreg- 
nated with this prejudice. It is an intrinsic 
part of the genesis of thought. Even the 
advent of the Saviour did little to break 
the heavy chains of sexual prejudice. 
Along with their superhuman zeal, the 
apostles brought to the Christian Church a 
background of current ideas. They were, 
as a matter of fact, orientals, with all the 
prejudices against women that typify the 
orientals to-day. The Gospel, the emana- 
tion of their minds and their intelligence, 
is consequently filled with sentences humil- 
iating to feminine dignity. The Church 
made marriage an inevitable evil, mater- 
nity a necessary evil; and woman could 
redeem her inferiority only by becoming a 
virtuous wife and mother. “It is better to 
marry than to burn”—these words of Saint 
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Paul, declares M. Finot, sum up most ef- 
fectively the ideas of the Church on mar- 
riage. 

The greatest minds could not emancipate 
themselves from the conceptions which have 
dominated men and women themselves. 
Rabelais, Moliére, or Racine—each lowers 
woman to the level of the ideas of his own 
time. The debauchery of the court, of 
almost every medieval court, kept up the 
dissolvent work of the writers. 


“The writers of other countries did nothing 
but imitate the Frenchmen in this respect. 
One notes everywhere the same belittling of 
the role of woman. 

“Doubtless there are exceptions, for there 
are always exceptions. 

“Let us proclaim as foremost among these 
the immortal Will. His incomparable genius 
was able to raise itself far above his own age, 
and to break away from the prejudices of 
so many centuries. Ruskin has very rightly 
pointed out that Shakespeare has no heroes at 
all, he has only heroines. All his great men 
have weak sides. Vanity preys equally upon 
Caesar, Antony and Coriolanus. On the other 
hand, the Shakespearean women remain in- 


comparable for their charm, their devotion, 
their delicacy of feeling, and for the nobility 
of their sacrifices. Desdemona, Isabella, Per- 
dita, Sylvia, Rosalind, Viola, Virgilia, or Queen 
Katherine are so many superior types of a 
better and higher humanity. All these women 
also shine by their presence of mind, their 
good sense, and by their wise and acute rea- 
soning. The catastrophes which so move us 
are always brought about by the irresolution, 
the stupidity, or the folly of a man. Even the 
weakest amongst these strong women, Ophelia, 
causes the tragic dénouement and the misfor- 
tune of Hamlet because she fails him at the 
crucial moment.” 


It would be almost cruel to point out, 
at the conclusion of such an ardent tribute, 
the attitude taken in “The Taming of the 
Shrew”—an attitude emphatically anti- 
feministic. Such a play, however, would 
only substantiate the claim of M. Finot that 
woman has been universally slandered. “It 
suffices,” he claims, “to examine the legal, 
moral and social situation woman has oc- 
cupied throughout the ages, in order to 
comprehend how impossible it is adequately 
to measure her true value.” 





TAKING THE ENDOWED 


the National Newspaper 

Conference held at Madison, 

Wisconsin, in July, two 

speakers argued in favor of 

endowed journalism. The first 

was Hamilton Holt, of The 

Independent, who proposed the establish- 

ment of a model weekly paper with an 

endowment of five million dollars. The 

second was George H. Dunlop, of the 

Los Angeles Municipal News—a _ weekly 

subsidized by that city—who wants to see 

the Los Angeles example followed by other 

cities and who feels that publicly-owned 

daily papers will raise the moral standards 
of the race. 

The most important services of the press, 
in Mr. Holt’s estimation, are, first, to give 
reliable and complete information about any 
event at the time when such information is 
needed as a basis of opinion and action; 
secondly, to present to every reader com- 
petent discussion of pending questions from 
different points of view. The ordinary 
commercial press, he goes on to say, does 
not perform adequately either of these func- 
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tions, and “it never can, because it does not 
‘pay’ to be as thoro or impartial as the ideal 
paper should be.” A self-supporting jour- 
nal must be to some extent sensational. It 
must represent the point of view of some 
particular party, interest or individual, and 
in the nature of things cannot give equal 
opportunity for the presentation of oppoz- 
ing views. If a journal is to perform the 
two essential duties of careful newsgather- 
ing and competent comment, Mr. Holt 
argues, it must have an assured income of 
sufficient amount at the start to enable it to 
stand the stress of sensational and commer- 
cialized competitors and to demonstrate its 
usefulness to a large circle of readers. 


“The money to endow such a great national 
weekly should be given outright to a board of 
trustees composed of the most eminent men 
of different political parties and social classes, 
whose duties should consist: in supervizing 
the finances and selecting the managing editor 
and seeing that the journal lives up to its 
principles. The functions of the board should 
correspond to those of the trustees of a 
university. 
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“The real responsibility of running the en- 
dowed paper would, of course, fall upon the 
managing editor. In general his duties would 
be analogous to that of a university president, 
i. e., he would be the executive head of the 
institution, the connecting link between the 
trustees on the one hand and the editorial 
board or faculty on the other. 

“The leading political parties, reform or- 
ganizations, labor federations, religious de- 
nominations, etc., would be asked to designate 
authorized representatives who would be given 
a definite space in which to discuss the topics 
of the time and advocate their ideas.” 


Once established and recognized as a 
truthful and important medium, such a 
journal, Mr. Holt contends, would have an 
enormous educational value: 


“Tho it might not be read by the millions, 
it would be indispensable to all libraries, jour- 
nalists, preachers, teachers, the most intelli- 
gent professional and business men and the 
leaders at least of the wage-earning class. It 
would also exert a great influence for good 
on other papers by forcing them to raise their 
standards of accuracy and fairness. 

“It would present a more complete report 
than is now possible of the important happen- 
ings in all countries. 

“Tt would not exaggerate the importance of 
violence and war by making them conspicuous 
and sensational. It would direct the attention 
of the people to the triumphs of peace by giv- 
ing proper prominence to industrial and sci- 
entific progress which is generally ignored by 
the newspapers of to-day. Nothing contrib- 
utes so much to the promotion of peace and 
good will, in international and industrial rela- 
tions, as first-hand acquaintance with the views 
and feelings of other classes and of other 
parties.” 


Mr. Dunlop supports in similar spirit his 
plea for publicly-owned newspapers, and 
in view of the fact that he represents a 
municipal journal actually established, his 
arguments make a more immediate appeal 


than those of Hamilton Holt. The Los 
Angeles Municipal News is at present a 
weekly, but hopes to become a daily paper. 
It receives a yearly subsidy from the city 
of $36,000. Mr. Dunlop tells us: 


“The function of the Municipal News in its 
relation to the municipal affairs is two-fold. 
Its first is to give accurately the news con- 
cerning the city’s business, and its second to 
give fully and fairly the arguments of the 
contending sides. 
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“Each political party polling three per cent. 
of the vote of the city has the right to use one 
column in each issue of the paper, free of 
charge, for the purpose of setting forth the 
views of that party on public questions. The 
governing committee of each party selects its 
own editor, to edit its column, and the matter 
he hands in for publication is free from any 
censorship by the management of the paper 
except that such matter must be lawful for 
publication. The mayor and any member of 
the city council may each have the use of 
half a column in any issue of the paper. 

“The Los Angeles Municipal News is under 
the control of the Municipal Newspaper Com- 
mission, compozed of three citizens, who serve 
without pay. The commissioners are appoint- 
ed by the mayor and confirmed by the council 
The Commissioners hold office for four years, 
but are subject to recall by the voters at any 
time and to removal at any time by the mayoi 
and council, which removal must also be by 
ordinance, subject to the referendum. The 
ordinance creating the newspaper and making 
the appropriation for its support was passed 
recently by a direct vote of the voters of Los 
Angeles.” 


The time is coming, Mr. Dunlop feels, 
when municipal journals of the type estab- 
lished in Los Angeles will enter the general 
newspaper field. 


“We all of us have our better moments, 
when we set up for ourselves ideals that we 
frequently do not follow. Each of us might 
be willing to vote a portion of the taxes for 
the support of a publicly-owned daily news- 
paper of a high grade, even, tho individually, 
standing upon the street corner with a penny 
to spend, we might invest it in a pinker or a 
yellower sheet. 

“Furthermore ihe present thirst for sensa- 
tional, even depraved, reading matter on the 
part of the reading public is not wholly natu- 
ral; its size and its intensity are abnormal. 
It has been nourished insidiously by evil news- 
papers themselves. The average newspaper 
of to-day, seeking to capitalize into profit the 
weaknesses and vices of its readers, is simply 
another case of unrestrained commercial com- 
petition carried too far. 

“We are most of us agreed that a strict 
official censorship of newspapers, no matter 
how benevolently intended, is not a desirabl« 
thing, so that if we are to have rules regulat- 
ing newspapers, most of the rules will have 
to exist in public sentiment rather than in 
statutory law. Give us a high-grade, publicly- 
owned, daily newspaper, distributed free to 
every home in the city, and much that is bad 
in the other newspapers will cease to be profit- 
able and will disappear.” 
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As to how far either or both of the ideals 
suggested by Mr. Holt and Mr. Dunlop 
will be realized, opinions differ. Charles 
Grasty, of the Baltimore Sun, takes the 
view that there is no place for the en- 
dowed journal. “Dilettantism,” he says, 
“is ephemeral. Everything that endures is 
checked and balanced and held in equili- 
brium by the other forces in the system in 
which it moves. A newspaper sustained 
by wealth to serve wealth would be like 
other scions of the rich—a dude, a molly- 
coddle, a burden upon industry. No man is 
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rich enough to own a paper as his chattel. 
Such a paper would be a plaything. ‘A 
business proposition’ would disregard the 
narrow view of the capitalistic owner and 
adopt the broad view of its non-capitalistic 
employer—the public.” The New York 
World is equally sceptical as to the value 
of the efforts of “earnest uplifters who 
propose to reform journalism by making 
it irresponsible”; and the New York Call 
says: “Absolute independence of utterance 
in any kind of endowed paper is im- 
possible.” 





A TEACHER’S SWEEPING ARRAIGNMENT OF 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE leading article of a recent 

issue of The Ladies’ Home 

Journal, appearing with edi- 

torial indorsement and writ- 

ten by Ella Frances Lynch, 

is a sensational exposé of the 

American public-school system. The writer 
of the article describes herself as “for years 
a teacher in the public schools, city and 
country, from the primary through the 
grammar and the High School grades.” 


She is now a teacher, and after years of 
experience in her own schools and after 
months of investigation in other schools, 
she “carefully and deliberately” makes the 


statement: “That the American public- 
school system, as at present conducted, is 
an absolute and total failure, for these 
reasons: (1) It is stupid in method; (2) it 
is impractical in plan; and (3) it is abso- 
lutely ineffective in results.” 

As a first step in support of this for- 
midable arraignment, the writer asks us 
to bear in mind what education is—“that 
it is to prepare a child for life; to make 
him effective for his work; to develop his 
capacity.” She continues: 


“Mark you well, for this is important for 
you to bear in mind: I speak of a particular 
child; his particular life, to develop his capac- 
ity. Not children, but one child—your child. 
Now you, as a mother, and I know one fun- 
damental truth if we know no other: that 
no two children are alike; your John is no 
more like your Harry than the day is like the 
night. As a matter of fact it is your constant 
surprise, and so it is mine, that two children 
from the same parents can be so absolutely 
different, so entirely unlike in almost every 


taste, every instinct, in every way. We don’t 
understand it: it baffles us. But one thing 
we do know: that is, they are different—ab- 
solutely different. Of course you handle the 
two boys differently in every way. ‘Natu- 
rally,’ you say. You believe that not only is 
this common-sense but ‘it is the only way,’ 
you say. And of course you are right. 

“Now what does the public school say? 
‘All bosh!’ it says. ‘All children are alike.’ 
Not only does it say this, but it also boasts 
of it as its greatest characteristic—that is, 
uniformity. Uniform hours, whether the child 
is young or old; uniform methods, whether 
the child is strong or weak; uniform studies, 
whether a child is bright or dull; uniform 
everything. ‘All children are alike’ is its 
watchword. So into the system go your two 
children, absolutely different. You know that; 
you recognize it. But the public school doesn’t 
and won't. As professor Swift says in that 
wonderful book that every parent should read, 
‘Mifd in the Making’: ‘Mass education, on 
a universal plan, creates a democracy, but it 
is a democracy of stupidity.’ 

“In other words, the public-school system 
attempts the impossible feat of making one 
course for all children, absolutely irrespective 
of physical strength, mentality, inheritance, 
home environment, or whether the children 
are to become lawyers or blacksmiths, artists 
or car conductors.” 


The second count in the indictment, di- 
rected against the impracticability of pres- 
ent educational methods, is supported by 
the statement that while “the studies and 
the whole system of the elementary public 
schools are keyed absolutely and conducted 
solely for one aim—to fit the pupil for 
graduation to the High School,” only seven 
out of every hurdred pupils ever reach the 
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High School at all. The argument runs 
in this connection: 


“Here is an entire system of education for 
the first eight years of a child’s life keyed to 
one sole and single point: for entrance to the 
High School. 

“Now how many pupils from the elemen- 
tary schools enter the High Schools, you ask? 
Here you have hit on the joker in the whole 
situation: just seven out of every one hun- 
dred pupils from the elementary school ever 
enter the High School. 

““But what in the world becomes of the 
other ninety-three?’ you ask in surprise. 

“They just drop out: a large number of 
parents cannot afford to keep their boys and 
girls in school beyond the elementary school, 
and they send them to work; other children 
beg not to be sent to school any more, and 
they go to work from choice; others, either 
parents or children, get disgusted and decide 
that ‘an education is not what it is cracked 
up to be’—and so on. Whatever the reason, 
the startling fact remains that only seven out 
of every one hundred children enter the High 
School.” 


And the percentage of High School pupils 
who reach college is even smaller: 


“Gradually the boys and girls who went 
from the elementary school to the High 
School, and from the High School to the col- 
lege, became fewer and fewer in number. In 
the last ten years, for instance, the number 
has dwindled from fourteen in every one 
hundred to five in every one hundred children 
who leave High School for college. The pri- 
vate schools, where parents pay, not the public 
schools, are now preparing our boys and girls 
for college. Yet the fact remains that in 
spite of this dwindling number of public- 
school pupils, until it has reached the merest 
bagatelle hardly worth mentioning, the old 
idea on which the public-school system was 
started—of preparing the boy or girl for col- 
lege—is still in vogue. In other words, the 
public-school course of study is still planned 
as if.every pupil in it is going to college, 
whereas only five pupils, now, in every one 
hundred actually go from the public school 
to the college. Do you see?” 


- Out of this startling revelation of the 
waning attendance at High School and col- 
lege comes the writer’s third assumption 
that the results of public-school teaching 
are ineffective. We have held, she affirms, 
to outgrown ideals, and have done nothing 
to meet the requirements of the ninety-five 
pupils in every hundred who do not go to 
college. 


“That is the failure of the public school; 
it has not changed with the times; it has 
stuck absolutely close to the old classical idea 
which no longer holds good. 

“The best proof of this statement is in the 
attempts made here and there in the schools 
to introduce manual training for boys and 
domestic science for girls. But these attempts 
are scattered; they are not sufficiently general 
to make an impression. Yet wherever these 
courses have been introduced hundreds of 
pupils have flocked to them, and in every case 
these manual-training and domestic-science 
courses have been overcrowded. But these 
courses are again being grafted on; they do 
not form, as they should, the basis on which 
the whole idea of public education—which is 
now not to fit boys and girls for colleges but 
for practical life in the world—should rest. 
They are made a branch of the educational 
tree, whereas they should be made the trunk. 
This practical idea of a practical fitting of 
our boys and girls for a practical life should 
permeate the whole system from top to bot- 
tom. Even where it is being introduced it 
must not be overlooked that it is principally 
in the High Schools, and I have already 
shown that only seven out of every one hun- 
dred boys and girls ever réach the High School. 
In other words, not a particle of practical 
education reaches those ninety-three boys and 
girls who stop at the elementary school and 
who leave all school at about the age of six- 
teen. 

“What is the result in our lives to-day? See 
the farreaching results. No matter whether 
we go into the question of the prevailing mar- 
ital unhappiness, of divorce, of cruelty to 
children, of the mortality of children, of the 
saloon, of high prices, of the low wages paid 
to the average person, or of the social evil, 
the root of any one of these questions can 
be traced straight back to one point: inefh- 
ciency; the inefficient girl who does not know 
how to run her home or care for her baby; 
the inefficient boy who, knowing no trade, 
finds it either hard or impossible to get lu- 
crative work and becomes discouraged. Inef- 
ficiency is to-day the chief curse of American 
life, and it is because the public school is turn- 
ing out thousands of inefficient workers: the 
girl inefficient for the home; the boy ineffi- 
cient for work.” 

The people of the United States have in- 
vested nearly a billion dollars in the public- 
school system. Each year they contribute 
over four hundred million dollars more. 
On so huge an outlay the returns ought to 
be stupendous; but, in the eyes of Ella 
Frances Lynch, they indicate “the most 
momentous and dangerous failure in- our 
American life to-day.” 
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BERNARD SHAW ON THE LIFE-FORCE 


IS GOD IN 


is “beset with error and bur- 
dened with unimaginable la- 
bors” and that he created 
hunian beings to be his “help- 
ers and servers, not his syco- 
phants and apologists,” is the view sus- 
tained by Bernard Shaw, the English dram- 
atist, in a recent controversy with the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, pastor of the City Temple, 
London. In the old days, Mr. Shaw de- 
clares, men seem to have conceived of God 
as demanding prayer and praise above ev- 
erything else. They are only beginning to 
see that what he really says to them is: 
“Pity me; stop flattering me; help me!” 
In the Christianity of to-day Mr. Shaw 
discerns a capital danger and a capital diffi- 
culty. The danger is “the destruction of 
all our moral responsibility by detaching 
God from man and attributing to him inde- 
pendent supreme wisdom, independent om- 
nipotent executive power, and consequently 
complete and undivided responsibility for 
all terrestrial conduct and events.” “If my 
actions are God’s,” says Mr. Shaw, “no- 
body can fairly hold me responsible for 


But 


them; my conscience is mere lunacy.” 
“if I am a part of God,” he continues, “if 
my eyes are God's eyes, my hands God’s 
hands, and my conscience God’s conscience, 
then also I share his responsibility for the 
world; and woe to me if the world goes 


wrong!” The capital difficulty involved in 
modern Christianity presents itself as “the 
apparent incompatibility of the existence of 
malignant creatures with benevolence in 
their creator.’ Blake said to the tiger, 
“Did he who made the lamb make thee?” 
to which Mr. Shaw conceives the Life- 
Force as replying: “Yes: it was the best I 
could devize at the time: but now that I 
have evolved something better, part of the 
work of that something better, Man, to wit, 
is to kill out my earlier attempt. And in 
due time I hope to evolve Superman, who 
will in his turn kill out and supersede Man, 
whose abominable cruelties, stupidities, and 
follies have utterly disappointed me.” Mr. 
Shaw is at a loss to understand how the 
orthodox, with their faith in the purifica- 
tion wrought by suffering, can overcome 
the difficulty presented by a tiger devouring 
a baby. If suffering is really purifying, he 
argues, is not the tiger, by their logic, a 


TROUBLE P 


crowning mercy to the baby? He repre- 
sents Mr. Campbell as taking the position: 
“Sacrifice is the law of life manifestation: 
it is God’s own life which is being sacri- 
ficed in nature and man, agonizing towards 
a glorious end known and intended from 
the beginning. This is a tender and beau- 
tiful justification of all the suffering which 
has been since the world began, and with- 
out which omnipotence itself could not 
utter the highest truth about the life divine 
and eternal.” Mr. Shaw comments (in 
The Christian Commonwealth) : 


“This seems to me to be pure nonsense. 
It means that the crucifixion was not a ju- 
dicial murder, but a direct and simple suicide. 
It means that omnipotence prefers agonizing; 
for clearly nothing but its own preference 
could bind omnipotence. It convicts God of 
malicious intent in all the crimes, all the 
diseases, all the accidents, all the horrors that 
make popular religion impossible whilst min- 
isters of religion persist in trying to make 
out that they are ‘tender and beautiful justi- 
fications’ of an omnipotent power which knew 
and intended everything from the beginning. 
It also involves the absurd conclusion that 
the end towards which we are agonizing is 
one already achieved in ‘The Father,’ who is 
consequently amuzing himself by creating and 
agonizing generations of men and tigers and 
cobras for sheer sport.” 


To Bernard Shaw’s argument Mr. Camp- 
bell replies that God seems to manifest him- 
self in two modes of being—the infinite, 
eternal, transcendental, all-complete; and 
the finite, temporal, immanent and incom- 
plete. As far as God’s method has yet been 
revealed in human mind and heart, the 
truth appears to be that “he is living forth 
certain potentialities of his own infinitude 
which for their due expression require the 
acceptance of the experience of limitation, 
struggle, and pain—in a word, of that 
which to our finite perceptions is evil. He 
does not do this vicariously either, tho he 
does it through his creation, especially 
mankind; he is doing it himself all the 
time, for there is no life which is not his, 
and there is no pang felt by any sentient 
being which is not felt by him.” Mr. 
Campbell continues: 


“The plain truth is, despite Mr. Shaw’s 
scoffing remark anent sacrifice being the law 
of life manifestation, that it is God’s own life 
which is being offered on the altar of material 
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existence, whether in the baby or the Christ, 
or in something inferior to both; but in the 
case of the Christ we can see some of the 
spiritual results, whereas in the suffering of 
the baby or the bird we cannot. The very same 
divine force which impels me to shoot the 
tiger that would devour the child is the force 
that has ordained the evil without which that 
impulse would never have been called forth 
nor its concomitants of love and compassion 
ever had their potentialities revealed. Mr. 
Shaw says the logic of this is that the cruci- 
fixion was not a judicial murder but a direct 
and simple suicide; that omnipotence prefers 
agonizing; and that it convicts God of mali- 
cious intent in all the crimes, all the diseases, 
all the accidents, all the horrors, that make 
popular religion impossible. Rubbish! It is 
nothing of the sort. It is the statement of a 
general principle which no critic dare abso- 
lutely deny, however impossible it may be to 
justify it in detail, namely, that the highest 
good we know has required evil for its foil, 
and that not even omnipotence could have 
manifested that highest good on any other 
conditions.” 


In his rejoinder Bernard Shaw declares 
that he cannot accept Mr. Campbell’s apol- 
ogy for the crucifixion. “If I were a 
deity,” he remarks, “and anyone made such 
a plainly desperate attempt to whitewash 
me I should throw thunderbolts.” 


“The crucifixion manifested nothing but the 
cruelty and bigotry of the high priest and his 
supporters, and the impotence of imperial 
power and culture face to face with cruelty 
and bigotry. Mr. Campbell’s view seems to 
imply that if there had been a little more 
cruelty the effect would have been still more 
complete. As a matter of fact many more 
horrible executions are on record. John of 
Leyden was so hideously tortured to death at 
Munster that the wretched Christian bishop 
who had to preside over the execution went 
home and died of horror. The torture and 


execution of Gliebof by Peter the Great was - 


much more horrible than the crucifixion; and 
even Gliebof’s fate was less horrible than that 
of several of the women on whom Peter 
wreaked his vengeance. We are ourselves 
responsible for the executions at Denshawai, 
which were less defensible politically than the 
execution of Jesus, and were, relatively to our 
customs and the morality we profess, much 
more deliberately wicked and cruel. Mr. 
Campbell’s apology applies to all these hor- 
rors just as much as to the crucifixion. He 
will admit this, and repeat that Omnipotence 
could manifest its benevolence in no other 
way. But if he really means Omnipotence, 
he must write would instead of could; and 
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that change turns his Omnipotent into ‘the 
almighty fiend’ of Shelley. 

“IT do not deny that the intentions of the 
Life-Force have been good all through; and 
therefore Mr. Campbell may say that all the 
good it has done was intended from the be- 
ginning. But he says also that all the bad 
it has done (and I have just cited some sen- 
sational examples) was intended from the be- 
ginning. That is not quite so cheering. I 
only know one method of finding out how to 
do anything. It is the method of Trial and 
Error. If the City Temple maintains that the 
Life-Force intends all its errors, it will not 
be long before not one stone of it shall be 
left on another; for this is the doctrine that 
killed religion in the nineteenth century and 
may bury it in the twentieth if we do not 
root it out.” 


Mr. Shaw’s argument has led to animated 
controversy. “May I suggest,” asks one 
correspondent of The Christian Common- 
wealth, “that the real difficulty between Mr. 
Bernard Shaw and Mr. Campbell is caused 
by the somewhat crude intellectualism of 
the former? Mr. Shaw evidently belongs 
to those who believe the intellect to be the 
sole criterion of truth and the one standard 
or reality. And yet this standpoint is now 
practically obsolete.” The same writer con- 
tinues : 


“The first thinkers of the day agree in their 
rejection of this narrowing philosophy. Eucken 
points out in a dozen places that the mere 
isolated human intellect cannot possibly be 
allowed to set itself up as the standard of 
truth, and that our beliefs must be set upon 
a much wider basis; Bergson and William 
James have similarly utterly repudiated the 
old-fashioned intellectualism to which Mr. 
Shaw is apparently still devoted. After read- 
ing Mr. Shaw’s letter it seemed to me that 
his sole reason for rejecting the Christian 
God was that he does not fit comfortably into 
a pigeon-hole in that celebrated writer’s brain. 
But is it not, after all, within the bounds of 
possibility that the deficiency lies not with the 
Divinity, but with Mr. Shaw’s pigeon-holes?” 


A second critic, an American minister 
now preaching in London, the Rev. Dr. 
S. G. Smith, of the People’s Church, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, is equally impressed by 
what he regards as Bernard Shaw’s spirit- 
ual limitations. He comments: 


“Does Mr. Shaw contend that the Life- 
Force had a beginning in time? If so, he 
believes that something may come out of noth- 
ing. I think that is too absurd even for Mr. 
Shaw. The view of Christianity is that God 
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is not subject to the law of time, and that all 
which we call process is already accomplished 
in him. The whole of God is everywhere all 
the time, and at each point of time and space 
he is living his complete life. The Christian 
theory is that he knows neither beginning nor 
end. We may decline to talk about a Father 
or to believe in benevolence, or to profess any 
gracious creed, but we are in no position to 
criticize the world order in small pieces like 
tle death of John Leyden or even the cruci- 


fixion of Jesus. The Christian teaching is not 
that Jesus was, wisely or unwisely, put to 
death by Jews, good or bad, some centuries 
ago, but that he was a ‘lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. This may seem 
quite foolish, but must be taken account of 
in discussing the Christian theory. _Christian- 
ity teaches that the experience of God is com- 
plete now, that tho he really suffers, that suf- 
fering is only the shadow that makes more 
real to him his own eternal joy.” 





WILL SYNDICALISM SUPPLANT SOCIALISM ? 


in the rise and spread of the 
new labor-ideal, Syndicalism. 
Rooted as it is not merely in 
the minds of closet philoso- 
phers, but also in the never- 
ending battle of the working classes for a 
higher standard of living, it already has 
many of the signs of a world-movement. 
“Every industriai country in the world,” says 
the London Syndicalist, “now has its Syn- 
dicalist movement under different names. 
From the American ‘Industrial Workers of 
the World’ to the South African Industrial 
Union, frora the ‘Confederations of Labor’ 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy to the 
latest in Japan, all are advocating the new 
movement.” And Syndicalism, with the 
freshness and aggressiveness that only a 
new movement displays, is beginning to 
make inroads into Socialism. Some of 
the best-known Socialists of the English- 
speaking world, including Gaylord Wil- 
shire, Edward Carpenter and Tom Mann, 
have joined the movement. Enthusiastic 
Syndicalists treat Socialism as something 
already old-fashioned and outgrown. “There 
are indications,” writes James Boyle in 
The Forum, “that Socialism—young and 
vigorous tho it be—will have a hard ex- 
perience in the near future, not only with 
awakened individualism but with radical 
democracy; and it is not unlikely that as 
scientific Socialism supplanted utopian com- 
munism, so will scientific Socialism in turn 
have to give way to Syndicalism as an 
appeal to the proletariat.” 

Syndicalism, it is necessary to remem- 
ber, originated in France, and is derived 
from syndicat, the French word for trade- 
union. Literally it means unionism, and 
fundamentally it represents a reaction from 
Parliamentary methods. One might say 








that the labor movement, which began in 
the trade-union and passed into Parliament, 
is now returning to the trade-union. This 
may seem like retrogression, but is actually 
something very different, according to Syn- 
dicalist thinkers. Progress, they say, is 
not a straight line. Humanity is at times 
compelled by its own mistakes to retrace its 
steps, to return to earlier methods and con- 
ceptions on a higher plane. The principle 
that Syndicalism inculcates, irrespective of 
what has happened in the past, is industrial 
solidarity. The ideal it holds up is the 
unification of labor in one great confed- 
eration. 

M. Georges Sorel, the prophet of Syndi- 
calism in France, conceives of this amal- 
gamation of unions as a kind of infallible 
Church of Labor. For some of his argu- 
ments he even draws on Cardinal Newman. 
Almost the only thinkers whom he really 
admires are Newman and Bergson. From 
Bergson he derives his feeling chat intuition, 
rather than reason, should be the guide of 
the labor movement. Creative action through 
the power of will, impulse, the energy of 
life itself, are the forces he relies on. He 
is quite unmoral, in the sense that he 
has no respect whatever for existing 
moral standards. The very integrity of 
the new idea, he would say, might be 
gauged by its unflinching and uncompromiz- 
ing hostility to the existing order. He ad- 
vizes workingmen to use any methods that 
are effective in their struggle. He believes 
in the General Strike. He stands for vio- 
lence. He counsels the actual expropria- 
tion of the capitalist. As interpreted by 
Robert Allerton Parker in The Interna- 
tional (New York): 

“The legend of the Wandering Jew is for 
him [Sorel] the symbol of the highest aspira- 
tions of the human race. We are condemned 
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ceaselessly to press forward, never resting, 
continuously trying to create a world for our- 
selves. Sorel abolishes the idea of a static 
future in which every relation of life will be 
automatically perfect. There will always be 
anarchists and revolutionists breaking down 
the mechanical framework of customs and 
folkways. In this aspect, he quotes Bergson’s 
comparison of our personality to ‘a point 
which is wedging its way into the Future, 
cutting into it without cease.’ To Sorel this 
point represents the purest revolutionary ac- 
tivity. And just as the Future by its charac- 
teristic nature is radically and diametrically 
opposed to the Past, so also does /’élan vital 
or the vital impulse which represents the high- 
est aspirations of humanity, find expression 
in breaking down everything that has been 
built up in the past. But he points out as well 
that men should beware the danger, after 
freeing themselves from illusions about the 
past, of becoming enslaved to illusions of 
the future. The revolutionary movement, he 
points out, can never follow a path comfort- 
ably set out for it in advance. Its very vi- 
tality depends upon its activity in the present. 
There is little use, except as an idle holiday 
pastime, in embroidering upon plans for the 
social future, as so many of the Socialists do. 
If there is really to be a social revolution, it 
will not be brought about by the Sisyphus-like 
task of remedying the epiphenomena of the 
capitalist régime, nor in attempting to abolish 
this régime by participating in and supporting 
its structure. In brief, the political activity 
of the Socialists, for Sorel, is in reality giving 
a new lease of life to the capitalistic system 
and is of an intrinsically reactionary type.” 


In a pamphlet on Syndicalism by Gaylord 
Wilshire, published in London, we find this 
concise statement of the objects of the 
movement: 


“The essence of Syndicalism is the control 
by the workers themselves, be they intellec- 
tual or manual, of the conditions of their own 
work. 

“The growth of the machine process has 
divorced the worker from the control he for- 
merly exercized by his individual ownership 
of the tools of production. 

“To-day the capitalist owns and controls 
the tools formerly owned by the worker, with 
the result that the worker is practically his 
slave. 

“Syndicalism proposes that this control of 
the technical processes now exercized by the 
capitalist shall pass to various groups of or- 
ganized workers of the various industries. 
The product which is now the property of the 
capitalist would become under Syndicalism the 
property of the community. 


“Syndicalism has no thought of arranging 
industry upon the basis of each group of 
workers in each industry holding up the com- 
munity to the full extent of its economic 
power in order to extract the greatest amount 
of reward for its particular form of labor. 

“The remuneration of the worker will be 
determined either by deeds, or by needs, as 
may hereafter be decided, but most certainly 
not upon the basis of allowing him a reward 
according to the importance of his industrial 
product to the community, for that would be 
merely changing the present system, with its 
small number of capitalist exploiters, to a 
worse system, with a myriad of exploiting 
workers.” 


Mr. Wilshire goes on to draw the follow- 
ing fundamental distinctions between Syn- 
dicalism and Socialism: 

“Syndicalism is inverted Socialism. The 
difference between Syndicalism and Socialism 
is the difference between a man and a ma- 
chine. The man himself controls his own 
activities; the machine is controlled from 
without. 

“Both Syndicalism and Socialism look to 
a world-wide democratic organization of the 
workers for cooperative production and dis- 
tribution. But whereas Socialism looks to 
Social Organization, proceeding from the pres- 
ent Capitalist State downward to the workers, 
the Syndicalist looks to the evolution pro- 
ceeding upward from the workers to organ- 
ized society. 

“Instead of the State giving industrial con- 
trol to the workers, as the Socialists fondly 
hope, the Synd@alists look to the workers 
taking such control and giving it tc the com- 
munity. 

“Syndicalism, therefore, declares that the 
important work for Social Reconstruction is 
Industrial Organization rather than Political 
Organization.” 


In Socialist circles Syndicalism is a 
burning issue. Every phaze of the new 
movement is being discussed. The prevail- 
ing Socialist attitude is, in the main, hos- 
tile, but ranges all the way from bitter ex- 
coriation to qualified endorsement. The 
New Age, an independent Socialist weekly 
published in London, takes the lead in pro- 
pozing a reconciliation of the best features 
in Socialism and Syndicalism. It calls the 
fusion “Guild-Socialism,” and it says: “A 
trade-union, like an ancient craft-guild, 
may be able to manage its own industry 
better than any other body; but the inter- 
relations of one craft with another and 
their relations as wholes with society at 
large require not industrialists so much as 
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general business organizers.” The New 
Age argues further: 


“Syndicalism contains half of the truth, and 
it is the business either of the State or of the 
Employers to supply the other half. Having, 
by a sort of renaissance of idea, got it into 
their heads that industrialists must have a 
hand in the control of their own industry, 
Trade Unionists will certainly not lose the 
idea. It is there and there it will remain. 
The question is, which of the two, the State 
or the Employers, will first be prepared to go 
into managerial partnership with them; and 
this question will very likely be answered by 
the next great strike. Suppoze, for example, 
it should happen that when the next general 
strike takes place on the railways, or in the 
mines, the owners should offer the respective 
unions a share in the management as a guar- 
antee of wages and conditions, thus thrusting 


part of the responsibility of the whole indus- 
try on the men collectively, there is no doubt 
whatever that the men would accept the terms, 
and there is equally no doubt that the State 
would suffer by it. For powerful as the 
Employers are against the public, a combina- 
tion of Employers and the men’s unions would 
be more powerful still. It would then be too 
late to attempt a national control. The other 
alternative, however, requires that the State 
shall be prepared to act more promptly in its 
interests that the Employers in theirs. .. . If, 
on the occasion of the next strike, the State 
is prepared to nationalize one or two of the 
greater industries and to institute at the same 
time a system of joint management, whereby 
the men’s unions come into effective partner- 
ship with the State officials, the problem is 
solved; Collectivism will have been reconciled 
with Syndicalism aad the result will be So- 
cialism.” 





A WOMAN NOVELIST’S DEFENCE OF MEN 


*N A recent number of the 
English Review, Miss Cice- 
ly Hamilton, the energetic 
young feminist writer, made 
a sharp attack on collect- 
ive masculinity. Her article, 


briefly entitled “Man,” has called forth a 
striking defence, not from a member of 
the sex thus abused, but from the distin- 
guished novelist, May Sinclair. Miss Ham- 
ilton, the novelist protests, leaves man “not 
the shred of a veil, not the film of a halo, 


not a virtue, not a grace . . . . beyond the 
doubtful splendor and courage of the brute, 
and the power to subdue and intimidate his 
mate.” Nor is Miss Hamilton the only 
offender. There has been a violent out- 
break in England lately of just such reve- 
lations, beginning, says Miss Sinclair, with 
Sir Almroth Wright. This noted biologist 
wrote several columns for the London 
Times, designed to strip the Woman Move- 
ment bare, and forever discredit it; but 
“by some logical confusion or inadvert- 
ence,” Miss Sinclair points out, “it was 
his own sex that he contrived to give away. 
Woman, he informed us, will never realize 
her dream of working side by side with 
man, because man is so ungovernably an 
animal that his best work cannot be done 
within sight or sound of her. He has no 
virtue—no decency, no_ self-control—that 
is proof against the subtly inimical sug- 
gestions of a petticoat. And other things 


—less distinctly stated—meannesses, vani- 
ties, pomposities, vacuities, profundities of 
pitiable egoism appeared in this ultra-med- 
ical showing up of man.” Whereupon 
followed a perfect frenzy of confessions. 
“Everywhere you went,” Miss Sinclair 
goes on to say, “you were assured by his 
own once so reticent sex that man was 
an untamed and untameable brute, that 
under the immaculate whiteness and_ pol- 
ish of his shirt-front he hid a heart of 
cruelty, violence, and lust; that his interest 
in woman, tho civilization compelled him 
to disguize its essential nature, was and 
could only be a physiological one; and 
that it would be better for women if they 
realized that fact at once (wherein, grant- 
ing the premises, I entirely agreed).” 
But Miss Sinclair is unwilling to grant 
the premises. As a trained observer of 
both men and women, one noted jor her 
knowledge and subtlety, she takes issue 
with Miss Cicely Hamilton and Sir Alm- 
roth Wright. Experience has shown her 
that the “classic virtues” of honor, tender- 
ness and courage reside in men “simply 
men, average and typically male.” It was 
a man who taught her the value of chivalry 
and charity. Yet that there is a Man 
Question to-day equally as formidable as 
the Woman Question, she does not for one 
moment deny. There is something at the 
bottom of all these recent revelations. 
What after all, Miss Sinclair questions, is 
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the ethical crux of the matter? “Simply,” 
she finds, “what most people knew per- 
fectly well before, not that man has no 
virtues, but that ‘virtue’ is not conspicu- 
ously one of them; that in matters of sex- 
feeling and of sex-morality man is different 
from and inferior to woman.” To quote 
further: 


“T will not say how far this difference, this 
inferiority, is fundamental and final; how far 
the difference is based on a vital difference 
of physiological function, and the inferiority 
on a social tradition that has almost the force 
and sanction of a vital law. There is a con- 
siderable divergence of opinion on both these 
heads. But it would seem that, tho the dif- 
ference may be final because fundamental, the 
inferiority is by no means so. Hitherto the 
difference and the inferiority have been bound 
up together, because hitherto the social tradi- 
tion has followed more or less the laws of 
physiological function. These demand from 
the one sex an endurance, a devotion, a ca- 
pacity for self-immolation which, for the ends 
of Nature and the Race, would be not only a 
superfluous but a suicidal tax upon the other. 
That only one sex should pay is Nature’s 
economy. It happens to be woman. And you 
are bound, on a one-sided arrangement of this 
sort, to get, in sexual relations, a profounder 
feeling, a finer moral splendor, a superior sex 
virtue in the sex that pays. And that, I con- 
tend against all the Feminists, is not man’s 
fault. It is something more primordial, more 
fundamental, and therefore more inevitable 
than his lust for possession, his sense of prop- 
erty in woman, or the subtle allurement of 
chastity for the unchaste. These things may 
have followed from many causes in the course 
of ages, but they belong to the superstructure, 
not to the foundation. Primordially and fun- 
damentally, the superior virtue of woman is 
not man’s, but Nature’s care.” 


You cannot get behind a difference so 
fundamental as this, Miss Sinclair main- 


tains. The consecration of woman’s wom- 
anhood to suffering is no more to be 
altered than it is to be gainsaid. But if 
man is not responsible for it, neither is 
he, up to a certain point, responsible for 
his own inferiority in sexual virtue, she 
further declares. It springs from the eth- 
ical inferiority of his sexual role. And 
this is man’s tragedy. “It is tragic that, in 
the stern economy of Nature, woman’s 
spirituality has been bought at the sacrifice 
of his.” Moreover, the writer holds that 
the present indictment of man comes with 
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a very poor grace from the sex that has 
monopolized his virtue, a sex, too, that has 
been “schooled, disciplined and tortured 
both by Nature and by civilization into the 
practice of it.” Man, his defender thinks, 
may justly plead that he hasn’t had a 
chance. He has been handicapped through- 
out the ages. She continues: 


“First, by this cruel economy of Nature that 
has condemned him forever to the inferior 
moral role. Next, by the very conditions of 
his life. Throughout the ages he has been the 
getter, the procurer of life and of the means 
of life; and the struggle and labor of getting 
are not favorable to the development of the 
highest spirituality. ‘The upward look while 
the hand is busy’ has not been possible for 
man, since his very existence has depended 
on the alertness of his earthward gaze. Spir- 
ituality, so difficult for him to come by, has 
been positively thrust upon woman. Born of 
her sacrificial destiny, it has been expected of 
her, nourished in her, guarded by all the sanc- 
tions of her life. She has had time for it, 
all the time of all the ages. 

“And yet, in spite of that, in spite of the 
comparative grossness of the male, fostered 
in him by Nature and by circumstances, it has 
been men who throughout the ages have been 
the founders of religion, the pioneers of spir- 
itual progress. Man’s physical rdle has as- 
serted itself on the immaterial plane. He is 
the begetter and the creator there. Woman 
has guarded and preserved the spiritual life 
his impulse gave her, if she has added to it 
inexhaustibly of her_own. Insist, if you like, 
on man’s grossne§$; it is hard to reconcile 
with the passion and vitality that has charged 
his spiritual impulse, if it be not the defect 
of his quality, the corruption of the best in 
him.” 


Immersed to-day in this material welter, 
man is more than ever handicapped. He is 
handicapped not only by the past but by 
the present. Worst of all (and now her 
defence takes on the form of a counter 
indictment) he is handicapped to a certain 
extent by women. “If man, brutal man, 
has preyed upon woman’s weakness as well 
as on her strength, woman, the woman that 
civilization has produced, preys no _ less 
upon his. She preys with her strength, 
with her comparative coldness and security 
of temperament, upon passions whose vio- 
lence and significance she realizes only as 
so much tribute to her power. She preys 
not only with her strength but with the 
irresistible appeal of her weakness.” Miss 
Sinclair does not hesitate to affirm that the 
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extreme shakiness of man’s standard of 
sexual morality to-day is largely due to the 
disastrous influence of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian woman. “Her wilful ignorance, 
her sentimentalism, her sex-servility,” so 
runs the charge, “amounted to positive 
vice, and could only be productive of 
viciousness in the unhappy males expozed 
to it. . . . Prone to excess and trained to 
repression, the Victorian woman ‘took it 
out’ in orgies of emotion. The perilous 
stuff in her showed itself either in supine 
adoration of the male, or in an exalted sen- 
sibility which was a subtle sensualism dis- 
guized. The man was not human who was 
not deceived and corrupted by it.” 
Feminists will contend that man himself 
made this “servile and insidious” Victorian 
woman what she was, and also her succes- 
sor, the “more frankly sensual enchant- 
ress.” Miss Sinclair is ready to grant that 
here is some truth, but not the whole truth. 
For, she replies, “there cannot be a low 
standard of sexual morality on man’s part 
without some corresponding, if more se- 
cret, laxity on woman’s.” Hitherto, the 
public opinion of men, and the private 
opinion of women has been all against 
men’s caring for a higher sex-morality. 


Women as a body representative of public 
opinion have had no existence until recent- 
ly. The best of women has been helpless, 
with no knowledge to justify her opinion 


and no courage with which to enforce 
it. But a change is now in _ progress, 
a spiritual change. “Not only is woman 
‘conscious for the first time of Herself as 
an individual with inalienable rights, she 
is profoundly conscious of the Race. The 
Race whose guardian and savior she is. 
The Race that has its sanctuary in her 
blood and flesh. Yesterday she was not 
consciously aware of it. Yesterday she 
was tolerant of waste. On the subject of 
the prodigal husband Edwardian Peggy was 
complacent: and frivolously allusive. . . . 
But the woman of to-day is not allusive. 
She says: ‘It is the flesh and blood 
and nerves of my children you are wasting. 
And I won’t stand it. For I know! And 
the woman of to-morrow will not need to 
say it, for by that time man will himself 
know and care. The modern woman will 
give him his chance.” 
For in the years just passed, during 
which woman has become more and more 
an active factor in the world, what has 





SHE SAYS THAT MAN HAS NOT HAD A 
CHANCE 
May Sinclair, the author of “The Divine Fire,’ 
defends man against the attacks of her own sex and 
prophecies that in the spiritual change woman is now 
undergoing man will find a new redemption. 


actually happened? asks Miss _ Sinclair. 
The more woman has come close to 
man, she finds, in ways that are not sexual, 
the more she has absorbed his virtues of 
honor, tenderness and courage. Man, she 
prophesies, because he is far the less ab- 
sorbent of the two, will slowly and pain- 
fully, but nevertheless inevitably, approach 
woman in sexual morality. He is bound 
to do so, “seeing that his body is equally 
with hers the sanctuary of the Race.” 
More than in woman’s growing economic 
independence, or her political equality, Miss 
Sinclair confidently places her hope “in 
that spiritual change in woman which has 
made a man of her, and which will inev- 
itably inspire her with the tenderness, the 
courage, and the chivalry of giving man 
his chance. In that change there will be 
no danger of unsexing; least of all, of the 
unsexing of woman. Nature would not 
permit it for a moment. Whatever hap- 
pens, the Jmmerweibliche will not be de- 
stroyed, for nature has too much need of 
it; too much need of woman’s womanhood, 
of her eternal magic and eternal passion.” 
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,E ARE not sure that “Mile- 
stones,” the play written in 
collaboration by Arnold Ben- 
nett and that brilliant young 
American, Edward Knob- 
lauch, author of “Kismet” 

and “The Faun,” is a work of art of en- 
during merit; but it certainly is an unusu- 
ally interesting and extraordinarily suc- 
cessful experiment. After being the rage 
of London for a season, the play will open 
simultaneously in New York and Chicago 
under the management of Klaw and Er- 
langer, to whose kindness we are indebted 
for our excerpts. The two authors have 
here attempted in the drama what Eugene 
Sue, Victor Hugo and other writers of 


their period have accomplished in fiction. 
They represent three successive genera- 


tions of one family, beset by the same prob- 
lems under varying aspects—in 1860, in 
1885 and in 1912. Altho the family his- 
tory thus repeats itself in the three acts 
of the play, we never, as the London critics 
point out, are bored for a moment. With 
exquisite irony Bennett and Knoblauch re- 
veal how the progressives of to-day are 
the reactionaries of to-morrow. The play 
would leave us somewhat discouraged if it 
did not insinuate that life moves, after all, 
not in a circle, but in a spiral. Tho human 
nature remains essentially the same, we 
have reason to hope more from to-morrow 
than from the present. The burden of the 
play is distinctly melioristic. 

The action of the play takes place in the 
drawing-room of Samuel Sibley senior’s 
house in Kensington Gore. In the first 
act all the decorations, pictures and furni- 
ture are of the mid-Victorian period. Mrs. 
Rhead, a woman near sixty, is sitting on 
the sofa, crocheting some lace, which is 
evidently destined to trim petticoats. Her 
hair is dressed in the style of 1840, altho 
her dress is of the 1860 period. Near her, 
in an armchair, sits Rose Sibley, a ro- 
mantic, gentle-looking girl of twenty-one, 


who is dressed in the height of fashion of 
the period. Rose’s father and her brother 
Sam are in the iron business with John 
Rhead, a young man in whom Rose is 
more than interested. John represents the 
younger generation in business, for he sees 
the future of ship-building in iron ships, 
whereas the Sibleys, both father and son, 
put their trust in English oak. John tells 
Rose that he loves her, but he also inti- 
mates the probability of a crisis in his 
business relations with her father. Rose 
confesses that she shares his feelings, but 
adds that she would not marry him without 
her father’s consent. She advises John to 
win over her brother Sam, who is engaged 
to his sister Gertrude. Sam receives John’s 
overtures with grave suspicion. “Why,” 
he inquires of his partner and prospective 
brother-in-law, “don’t you play with the 
cards on the table?” 


SAMUEL. Why don’t you play with the 
cards on the table? 

Joun. I’m only tg anxioys to play with 
the cards on the table. 

SAMUEL. Then it is business you really 
wanted to talk about after al!! 

Joun. (Movement of irritation concealed.) 
I expect your father’s heard about me and 
Macleans, tho how it’s got abroad I can't 
imagine. 

SAMUEL. 
hithe? 

Joun. Yes. That’s what’s 
old man, isn’t it? 

SAMUEL. I don’t know. 

Joun. He hasn’t mentioned Macleans to 
you? 

SAMUEL. He has not. He isn’t a great 
talker, you know. He merely said to me he 
suspected you were up to something. 

Joun. And what did you say? 

SAMUEL. Briefly, I said I thought you were. 
(Disgustedly.) But, by gad! I never dreamed 
you were hobnobbing with the Maclean gang. 

Joun. Macleans are one of the oldest ship- 
building firms in the South of England. I 
went to the launch to-day with Andrew Mac- 
lean. 


Macleans? Macleans of Green- 


worrying the 








THE FIRST GENERATION 


Note the peculiar fashion of 1860 and the furniture of the room in the mid-Victorian period. 


SAMUEL. What’s ship-building got to do 
with us? 

Joun. It’s got nearly everything to do with 
us. Or it will have. Now listen, Sammy. 
I've arranged a provisional agreement for 
partnership between Macleans and ourselves. 

SAMUEL. You've 

Joun. Half a minute. Macleans are rath- 
er flattered at the idea of a connection with 
the august firm of Sibley, Rhead and Sibley. 

SamukL. By God! I should think they 
were. (Walks away.) 

Joun. They’ve had an output of over 25,- 
000 tons this year. All wood. Naturally they 
want to go in for iron. They'll pay hand- 
somely for our help and experience. In fact, 
I've got a draft agreement, my boy, that is 
simply all in our favor. 

SAMUEL. Did you seriously suppose— 

Joun. Let me finish. It’s a brilliant agree- 
ment. In three years it'll mean the doubling 
of our business. And we shall have the sat- 
isfaction of -being well-established in the great 
industry of the future. Your father’s old. 
I don’t expect him to be very enthusiastic 
about a new scheme. But you're young, and 
you can influence him. He'll be retiring soon, 
and you and I will be together—just the two 
of us. We’re marrying each other’s sisters. 
And we shall divide an enormous fortune, my 
boy. 

SamueEL. And have you had the impudence 
to try to make an agreement behind our backs? 

Joun. (Controlling himself.) Wve made 
no agreement. I’ve only got the offer. It’s 


open to you to refuse or accept. I only held 
my tongue about it so as to keep the job as 
easy as possible. 

SAMUEL. You had no right to approach 
anyone without consulting us. 

Joun. I was going to tell you to-morrow. 
But I guessed from your father’s attitude 
these last two days that something had leaked 
out. That’s why I’m telling you first, Sam— 
to-night. Come now, look at the thing calmly 
and reasonably. Don’t condemn it offhand. ’ 
A very great deal depends on your decision— 
more than you think. 

SaMuEL. I don’t see that anything partic- 
ular depends on my decision. If we refuse, 
we refuse. And we shall most decidedly 
refuse. 

JouN. 
so blind to the future! Impossible! 

SAMUEL. See her, John! Don’t you make 
the mistake of assuming that any man who 
doesn’t happen to agree with you is a blind 
fool. To begin with, it isn’t polite. I know 
you do think we're blind, old-fashioned, brain- 
less dolts, father and I. We've both felt that 
for some time. 

Joun. I think you're blind to the future of 
iron ships, that’s all. 

SAMUEL. Well, shall I tell you what we 
think of you? We think you’ve got a bee 
in your bonnet. That’s all. We think you're 
a faddist in the style of Ned Pym’s noble 
uncle! 

Joun. 
Monkhurst ! 


But it’s impossible you should be 


(His lips curling.) Me like Lord 


Ha! 
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SAMUEL. Precisely. Don't you go and im- 
agine that all the arguments are on one side. 
They aren’t. Five sixths of the experts in 
England have no belief whatever in the fu- 
ture of iron ships. You know that! Iron 
ships indeed! And what about British oak? 
Would you build ships of the self-same ma- 
terial as bridges? Why not stone ships, then? 
Oh, yes, I know there’s a number of faddists 
up and down the land—anything in the nature 
of a novelty is always bound to attract a 
certain type of brain. Unfortunately we hap- 
pen to have that type of brain just now in the 
Cabinet. I quite agree with my father that 
the country is going to the dogs. Another 
Reform Bill this year! And actually an at- 
tempt to repeal the paper duty. But, of 
course, people who believe in iron ships would 
naturally want to unsettle the industrial classes 
by a poisonous flood of cheap newspapers! 
However, we've had enough common-sense 
left to knock both those schemes on the head. 
And I’ve no doubt the sagacity of the country 
will soon also put an end to this fantastic 
notion of iron ships. 

Jonn. (Quietly.) I see. 

SAMUEL. Oh, don’t think I’m not fond of 
iron! Iron means as much to me as it does 
to you. But I flatter myself I can keep my 
balance. (More quictly.) We didn’t expect 
this of you, John, with your intellect. 

Joun. (As before.) Very well. 

SAMUEL. I've made it clear, haven't I? 

JouHn. Quite. 

SAMUEL. That's all right. 

Joun. (Still quietly.) Only I shall dis- 
solve partnership. 

SAMUEL. Dissolve partnership? What for? 

Joun. I shall go on with Macleans alone. 

SAMUEL. You don't mean it. 

Joun. I mean every single word of it! 
(He rises. They look at each other.) 

SAMUEL. Then I can tell you one thing. 
You won't marry Rosie. 

Joun. Why shan’t I marry Rosie? 

SAMUEL. After such treachery. 

Joun. (Raising his voice.) Treachery! I 
merely keep my own opinion. I leave you 
to yours. 

SAMUEL. Do you think father will let you 
drag Rose into this fatuous scheme of yours? 
Do you think he’ll give his daughter to a 
traitor? 

JoHN. (Sarcastic and cold.) Don't get on 
stilts. (Then suddenly bursting out.) And 
what has my marriage got to do with you? 
When I want your father’s opinion, I'll go 
to your father for it. 

SAMUEL. Don’t try to browbeat me, John. 
I know my father’s mind, and, what’s more, 
you know I know it. And I repeat, my father 
will never let his daughter marry a— 

Joun. (Shouting.) Silence! 


(Enter Mrs. Rhead by the double doors, 
followed by Ned Pym, Gertrude and Rose. 
The women remain silent.) 

Neb. (Facetiously coming forward.) Why 
silence? Go on. We've only come in be- 
cause we thought it might interest us. What's 
it all about? A hint will suffice. 

Joun. Ned, you’re a blundering donkey, 
and you will be a blundering donkey to the 
end of your life. 

Nep. My one desire is to please. 

GERTRUDE. (Coming to Sam, in a 
firm tone.) Sam, what’s the matter? 

SAMUEL. Nothing! We must go! Rosie, 
get ready. (Very respectfully to Mrs. Rhead.) 
I’m sorry to break up the evening. 

GERTRUDE. But you can’t go like this. 

SAMUEL. (With deference.) My dear Ger- 
trude, please leave matters to your brother 
and me. You're a woman, and there are 
things— 

GERTRUDE. (Stopping him.) It is possible 
I am a woman, but I’m a reasonable creature, 
and I intend to be treated as such. 

Mrs. RuHEAD. (Very upset.) My dear 
child, remember you are speaking to your fu- 
ture husband. 

GERTRUDE. That’s just why I’m speaking as 
I am. I ask Sam what’s the matter (scorn- 
fully) and he says “Nothing.” Am I a child? 
Are we all children? 

SAMUEL. (Curtly.) Come, now, Rose. 

GERTRUDE. And why must Rose go off like 
this? She’s engaged to John. 

SAMUEL. Who told you? 

GertrupeE. Her eyes told me 
came out of this room. 

Mrs. RHEAD. We a! knew it, and no word 
said. We've been expecting it for weeks. 
(Mrs. Rhead and Rose embrace.) 

SAMUEL. You are mistaken, Gertrude. Rose 
is not engaged to John, and she is not likely 
to be. 

GERTRUDE. 

SAMUEL, 


quict, 


when _ she 


You object? 

I do, and I know my father will. 

GertRUDE. You object to John for a broth- 
er-in-law? John! Why? You might at least 
condescend to tell Rosie, if not me. It’s an 
affair that rather interests her, you see. 

SaMuEL. If you must know, John is going 
to leave our firm. 

Mrs. RHEAD. John? 

SAMUEL. He thinks my father and I are 
old-fashioned, and so he’s leaving us. ; 

Mrs. RHEAD. John! Leave the firm? Sure- 
ly you’re not thinking of breaking up Rhead 
and Sibley? 

SAMUEL. Sibley, Rhead—and Sibley. 

Mrs. RHEAD. It was Rhead and Sibley in 
my young days, when your father and John’s 
were founding it. John, you cannot mean it! 

SAMUEL. (Sarcastically.) He’s going to 
build iron ships. 
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GertrupE. And is that any reason why 
you should make poor Rosie unhappy and 
spoil her life? 

SAMUEL. I do not propose to argue. 

GERTRUDE. The man who does not pro- 
pose to argue with me is not going to be my 
husband. 

Mrs. RHeEAp. Gertrude! 

GERTRUDE. (Looking at Sam.) 
(Sam bows.) 

Mrs. RHEAD. 
Sam. 

SAMUEL. All my apologies, Mrs. Rhead. 

GerTRuDE. And you, Rosie, what do you 
say to all this? 

Rose. (Humbly and tearfully.) 1—I hard- 
ly understand. Sam, what is the matter? 

Joun. (Coming to Rose.) It’s quite sim- 
ple. I believe in the future of iron ships and 
| have the courage of my convictions. There- 


I mean it. 


Please don’t listen to her, 


fore you are not to be allowed to marry me. 
You see the connection is perfectly clear. 
But you shall marry me, all the same! 


Gertrude returns Samuel’s engagement 
ring and John leaves in anger, as the cur- 
tain falls. Twenty-five years elapse. Conse- 
quently great changes have occurred when 
the play reopens. The furniture has been 
rearranged and greatly added to. The flow- 
ered carpet of the first act has given place 
to an Indian carpet. The room is over- 
crowded with furniture in the taste of the 
period. Rose Sibley, now Mrs. John 
Rhead, forty-six years of age and dressed 
in the fashion of 1886, her hair slightly 
gray at the temples, is seated writing some 
note. Ned Pym, now Lord Monkhurst, 
enters, followed by John Rhead. The for- 
mer has developed into a well-preserved, 
florid, slightly self-sufficient man of forty- 
six. The latter, now fifty, has not changed 
so much physically, except that his hair is 
gray and his features have become much 
firmer. But his manner has grown even 
more self-assured than in the first act. He 
is in fact a person of authority, the suc- 
cessful man whose word is law. There is 
a daughter, Emily, a handsome girl of 
twenty-two, combining her father’s pluck 
with her mother’s loving nature. Ger- 
trude has grown into a faded, acidy spin- 
ster with protective instincts for her niece 
Emily, on whom she spends all her sup- 
pressed maternal feelings. Sam is mar- 
ried to Nancy, a girl not of his own class. 
He has retired from business. Ned is in 
love with Emily. The John Rhead of the 
previous act finds his counterpart in Arthur 
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Preece, a gifted young employee of his, 
who is an admirer of William Morris and 
who entertains warm feelings for his em- 
ployer’s daughter. He tells Emily of his 
great discovery of making mild steel nearly 
five per cent. lighter than it has ever been 
made before. 


Preece. What’s interesting is to do things, 
and to do ’em better and quicker, and less 
clumsily than ever they were done before. If 
I can make nineteen tons of steel do the work 
of twenty—well, I reckon I’ve accomplished 
something for the world. 

Emmy. I like that. It’s very original. 

Preece. Not my notion, you know. I’m a 
disciple of William Morris. 

Emiry. Oh! He’s a poet, isn't he? 

Preece. You should read “The 
Paradise.” 

Emiry. I should love to. 

Preece. If people would read a bit more 
William Morris, and less of these silly gim- 
crack novels about lords and actresses, Ouida 
and so on. What’s the matter? 

Emity. Nothing. (With a certain self- 
satisfaction.) William Black’s silly, too, isn’t 
he? 

Preece. Of course. 

Emiry. (Firmly.) 
Earthly Paradise.” 

Preece. Let me lend it you. 
signed copy from the author. 

Emity. You know an author! 

Preece. I know William Morris. 
at his stable last night. 

Emity. His stable? 

Preece. He gives lectures in a stable be- 
hind his house at Hammersmith. I wish you’d 
heard him pitching into the House of Lords. 
“A squad of dukes.” 

Emity. But why? 

PreEcE. Oh, because they aren't interested 
in the right thing. 

Emity. What is the right thing? 

Preece. The right thing is to make the 
world fit to live in. 

Emity. But isn’t it? 

Preece. Have you ever been to the East 
End? 

Emity. I did some slumming once, just to 
see. But I was so ashamed to go into their 
awful houses that I never tried again. 

PREECE. (Getting up, excited.) That’s 
grand! That’s grand! That’s just how I 
feel. Everyone feels like that that’s got any 
imagination and any sense of justice. We 
ought to be ashamed of the East End. At 
least the governing classes ought. Not for 
the poor, but for themselves. They ought to 
go and get buried if they can’t govern better 
than that. 


Earthly 


I’m going to read “The 


I've got a 


I was up 
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SAME 


Bennett’s play “Milestones” is confronted 


, HUMAN NATURE REMAINS THE 


Edward Knoblauch’s and 


FASHIONS CHANGE 


The second generation in Arnold 


with the same problems in 1885 as was the first generation in 
The flowered carpet in the first act has given place jo Indian carpet. 


has changed considerably. 


1860. The style of the furniture, however, 
The room 


is overcrowded with furniture in the style of the period. 


Emity. (After a pause, rising as in 
thought; moved.) But how are you going to 
change it? 

Preece. Not by slumming, that’s a cer- 
tainty. You can only change it by getting 
some decent laws passed, and by playing fair, 
and doing your job, and thinking a great 
deal less about eating and drinking, and fine 
clothes, and being in the swim and all that 
sort of nonsense. Do you know what I am 
going to do as soon as I can afford? I’m 
going to be a member of Parliament. 

Emity. (Low.) Why did you offer to take 
us to the Hotel Metropole? 

Preece. (Confused.) I thought you'd like 
it. J—I— 
EMILy. 
PREECE. 


You despize it yourself. 
I’m human. 

Emity. But— (She draws close to him.) 

Preece. I’m very ambitious. I want a 
whole lot of things. But if I thought I could 
find someone—find a woman, who—who feels 
as I feel; who'd like before everything to help 
to make the world decent—I’d— 

Emity. I— (Profoundly stirred, she falls 
into his arms.) 

Preece. Emily! 
ing her close.) 

Emity. (Gently releases herself and walks 
away. With effort.) I haven’t told you. I 
forgot. Father doesn’t wish me to go out 
with you this afternoon. He’s here now, in 
the study. 


(He kisses her long, hold- 


(Gertrude enters from the hall, without her 
bonnet this time.) 

GERTRUDE. Good afternoon, Mr. Preece. 
(They shake hands. To Emily.) I suppose 
you—er—told Mr. Preece that the excursion 
is countermanded? (She goes to the fire- 
place.) 

Emity. Yes. 
(Gently.) Good afternoon. 
her hand to Preece, who 
repeats in firmer tone.) 
(In a tender voice.) Please! 
Another time! 

(Preece shakes hands and, bowing to Ger- 
trude, retires. As he departs Gertrude rings 
the bell by the fireplace.) 

GertrupE. Well, I’ve been catching it, | 
can tell you! 

Emity. (Shaken.) What about? 

GERTRUDE. About you. They simply asked 
me to go into the study so that I could be 
talked to—for your good, my girl. 

Emity. They weren't rude, were they? 

GERTRUDE. You know your mother’s always 
most considerate. She’s an angel. But your 
father rubbed it in finely. How many times 
had you seen the young man?—If ever alone? 
—What on earth was I thinking of ?—What 
on earth was your mother doing to have 
noticed nothing? As if your mother ever 
noticed anything! And so on! Of course, 
I told them pretty straight that they were 
making a most ridiculous fuss about nothing. 


Mr. Pgvece,was just going. 
(She holds out 


hesitates. Emily 
Good afternoon. 
(With a smile.) 

















ENTER THE 


In the last act not only the furniture but the character of the heroine has been considerably modified. 


NEW WOMAN 


The 


girl of 1912 refuses to submit so tamely to the dictates of her parents as the girl of 1860 and the girl of 1885. 


Emity. Well, anyhow, I’ve let him kiss me. 

GERTRUDE. You've let him kiss you? 
When? 

Emity. Just now. Here. 

GERTRUDE. But what— 

Emity. Don’t ask me. 
really don’t 

GERTRUDE. Do you mean to say he walked 
in here and proposed to you straight off, and 
you accepted him? 

Emiry. I didn’t accept him, 
didn’t propose. 
ideas, 

GERTRUDE. What ideas? 

Emity. (With a vague gesture.) Oh, 
about the world in general, and all that he 
means to do. He’s made another marvelous 
invention, only no one knows except me. It 
was the excited way he talked—somehow—I 
couldn’t help it—before I knew what we were 
doing he’d got his arms round me. 

GERTRUDE. -(Rather sternly in spite of her 
tender feeling.) Well, Emily, I must say I’m 
very surprised. 

Emity. So am I, 

GreRTRUDE. Of course you’re engaged to 
him? 

Emity. Am I? 

Gertrupe, And it'll all be my fault. How- 
ever, it’s got to be seen through to the end 
now. 

Emiry. He has very strange ideas. They 
sound splendid when he’s explaining them. 
ut d’you know, he thinks Ouida’s silly. 


I don’t know, I 


because he 
He was talking about his 


GERTRUDE. Does he? 

Emiry. And he really doesn’t care about 
money and fashion and all that sort of thing. 
He despises going to the Hotel Metropole. 
He only offered to go there because he thought 
it would please our horrid little minds—I was 
so ashamed. 

GertrupDE. But surely you knew all 
before—at least you guessed it? 

Emiry. I didn’t, auntie. I never thought 
about his ideas, never! I just— 

GERTRUDE. You just simply fell into his 
arms as soon as you heard them, that’s all. 
Well, surely in that case you must admire 
these ideas of his tremendously. (She sits in 
an armchair.) 

Emiry. I don’t 
them, but— 

GERTRUDE. Listen, young woman! 
in love with him, or aren’t you? 

Emity. I—I—How can you tell 
you’re in love with a man or not? 

GERTRUDE. Supposing you were alone with 
him here, now—would you let him kiss you 
again? (Pause.) 

Emiry. I— 

GertruDE. Now, out with it! 

Emiry. I shouldn’t be able to stop him, 
should I? 

GERTRUDE. 

Emiry. Yes. But then what about father? 
He would be frightfully angry, I can see that. 
Oh, I do hate unpleasantness, auntie. And 
Mr. Preece’s ideas are very peculiar. 


this 


know. Yes. I admire 
Are you 


whether 


That’s enough. 
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GERTRUDE. 
ten, Emily! 
ried. 

Emity. Oh, auntie! 
must have been. Do tell me. 

GERTRUDE. Your uncle Sam! 

Emiry. (Staggered.) Not Uncle Sam? 

GERTRUDE. You're surprised, naturally. But 
you mustn’t be too hard. Remember it was 
twenty-five years ago. Uncle Sam was a 
splendid fellow then. He’s old now. We're 
all old, except you—and Mr. Preece. You've 
got the only thing worth having, you two. 

EmiLy. (Sitting at Gertrude’s feet.) What's 
that? 

GERTRUDE. Youth. Your Uncle Sam lived 
the miserable life of a bachelor till he was 
fifty. He’d have been a very different man 
if I'd married him. And I should have been 
a very different woman. I broke off because 
there were difficulties; and because I thought 
his ideas were peculiar; and because I hated 
unpleasantness! And now look at me! 
Couldn't I have ruled a house and a family? 
Couldn’t I have played the hostess? (Jn 
another tone.) To-day the one poor little joy 
I have in life is to pretend I’m your mother. 
Look at my position here. I’m only— 

Emity. (Passionately.) Oh, auntie, don’t! 
I can’t bear to hear you say it. I know! 

GERTRUDE. We were opposites in every way, 
your uncle and I, but I—I loved him. 

Emiry. (Softly.) Do you still love him, 
auntie? 

GERTRUDE. (Jn a flat tone of despair.) No! 
Love dies out. 

Emity. (After a moment.) 
you marry somebody else? 

GERTRUDE. There was nobody else. There 
never is anybody else when you've made the 
mistake I made. Marry! I could have cho- 
sen among a dozen men! But they were all 
the wrong men. Emily! Fancy pouring out 
tea every day of your life for the wrong man. 
Every breakfast-time—every afternoon! And 
there he sits, and nothing will move him. 
Think of that, Emily—think of that. 

(A pause.) 

Emity. (Embracing her again.) 
tie! I love you awfully! 

GERTRUDE. You must show some courage, 
my girl. Don’t be afraid of anything—and 
especially not of arguments and threats. What 
does unpleasantness matter, after all? It’s 
over in a month; but a mistake lasts forever. 


(After a look at Emily.)  Lis- 
I was once engaged to be mar- 


I always knew you 
Who was it? 


Why didn’t 


Oh, aun- 


John Rhead, who is looking forward to 
a baronetcy for himself, objects to his 
daughter’s love for Preece, and threatens 
dire consequences to Emily’s lover if she 
should marry without paternal consent. In 
vain Gertrude attempts to save her niece 
from surrender. Emily meekly, if tear- 


‘the Honorable Muriel Pym! 
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fully, gives up Preece and accepts his lord- 
ship. “And there,” remarks Gertrude with 
great feeling, “is your tea—your daily tea, 
for the rest of your life.” 

The third act brings us right into the 
present. The drawing-room has under- 
gone an entire change. All the old mid- 
Victorian furniture has been crowded out 
by furniture of a later style. The lights 
are electric; so is the bell by the fireside. 
Ned is dead; his son, Lord Monkhurst, has 
inherited his foppishness without his brains. 
Emily, now forty-eight, has developed into 
a handsome, well-preserved woman of the 
world. John and Rose are celebrating their 
golden wedding. Muriel, Emily’s daugh- 
ter, is a handsome girl of twenty-four, 
rather thin and eager, with a high fore- 
head and with much distinction. She has 
herself under absolute control. Richard, 
the son of Sam and Nancy, is in love with 
her. He is tall, dark, broad, with clean- 
shaven face, rough hair, and a taciturn dis- 
position. Calmly Muriel enters the room. 
She informs her mother that she and Rich- 
ard are engaged, and that they expect to 
live in Canada. 


EmiLy. (After a pause.) Muriel, I tell 
you at once, both of you, I sha’n’t allow this 
marriage. 

MurieEt. Not allow it? 

Mon KHURST. 

RICHARD. 

EmIty. 
it, either. ; 

Muriet. Of course® mamma, you and | 
have always been devoted to each other. 
You’ve made allowances for me, and I’ve 
made allowances for you. But you must please 
remember that we’re in the year 1912. I’ve 
promised to marry Richard, and I shall marry 
him. There’s no question of being “allowed.” 
And if it comes to that, why shouldn't | 
marry him, indeed? 

Emiry. You—your father’s daughter, to 
think of going out to Winnipeg as the wife of 
a—your place is in London. 

RicHArD. (Stiffening at the sight of 
trouble.) But I say, Cousin Emily— 

MuriEL. (Gently, but firmly.) Richard— 
please. (Turning to her mother.) Mamma, 
you really-do shock me. Just because I’m 
(Laughs.) | 
won't say you’re a snob, because everybody's 
a snob, in some way or other. But you 
don’t understand the new spirit, not in the 
least, and I’m so sorry. Why, hasn’t it oc- 
curred to you even yet that that aristocracy 
racket’s played out? 

(Rose and John enter by the double doors. 


My poor mamma. 
Certainly not. 

I’ve told you to shut up once. 
And your grandfather won’t allow 
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They have both grown old, Rose being seventy- 
three and John seventy-seven. Rose has be- 
come short-sighted, white-haired and stoutish. 
John has grown a little deaf; his hair is thin, 
his eyes sunken, his complexion of wax, his 
features sharply defined. Gertrude follows 
them, now seventy-three. She has grown into 
a thin shriveled old woman, erect, hard, with 
a high, shrill voice and keen, clear eyes.) 

Rose. Oh! It’s here they seem to be col- 
lected. Is that you, Gerald? Wherever has 
the poor lamb been? (She kisses him.) 

MonkKHurst. Grandma, congratulations! (To 
John.) Congratulations, sir. 

Joun. (Sternly.) Is this what you call 
good manner, boy? 

MonxkHurst. Sorry, sir. I was kept. 

Joun. (Sarcastically.) Kept? 

MonkuHurst. At the House of Lords. A 
division. 

MuriEt. Good Heavens! Break it to us 
gently. Has his grandma’s lamb gone into 
politics ? 

MonxkuHurst. (Haughtily, ignoring his sis- 
ter.) They telephoned me from headquarters. 
I thought you would prefer .me— 

Joun. Certainly, my boy. (Shakes his 
hand.) You couldn’t have celebrated our 
golden wedding in a fashion more agreeable 
to us than by recording your first vote in the 
House of Lords. Could he, granny? 

Rose. (Feebly.) Bless us! Bless us! 

Joun. What was the division? 

MonkKuHurstT. (Mumbling.) Er—the Trades- 
Union Bill, sir. Third reading. 

Joun. (Not hearing.) What did you say? 

Monxuurst. (Louder.) Trades-Union Bill, 
sir. 

MurieEL.. Oh, my poor lamb! The Trades- 
Union Bill division isn’t to be taken till to- 
morrow! 

Monxkuurst. ( Hastily. ) What am I 
thinking of ? It must have been the Extended 
Franchise Bill then. Anyhow, I voted. 

Joun. (Coughing.) H’m! H’M! 

GERTRUDE. (Drawing a shawl around her 
shoulders, fretfully.) Couldn’t we have that 
window closed? 

Rose. Auntie Gertrude, how brave you are! 
| daren’t have asked. I declare I’m a martyr 
to this ventilation in my old age. 

GERTRUDE. I daresay I’m very old-fashioned, 
hut when I was young we didn’t try to turn 
a drawing-room into a park. 

Joun. (Pettishly.) Put a match to the 
fire, boy, and have done with it. 

(Richard goes to the fireplace, kneels down, 
and lights the fire.) 

GertrRUDE. What’s the matter, Emily? 

Emiry. (Who has begun to weep.) 
Auntie Gertrude! 

Nancy. (Soothingly.) Come, come, Emily. 

Joun. What’s that? What's that? 


Oh, 
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Rose. (Peering at Emily.) What is it, 
John? 

JoHN. Monkhurst, have you been upsetting 
your mother again? 

Muriet. I think it’s us, grandpa. 

Joun. What does she say? 

MuriEt. I’m afraid it's us—Richard and 
me. We're engaged to be married. 

(Muriel points to Richard, who is still on 
his knees busy with the fire.) 

Rost. Oh, my dear—how sudden! What 
a shock! I can understand your mother 
crying. I must cry myself. Come and kiss 
me! It’s astonishing how quietly you young 
people manage these things nowadays. (Em- 
braces Muriel.) 

JoHn. Who’s engaged to be 
Who’s engaged to be married? 

RicHarp. (Loudly, rising—dusting his 
hands.) Muriel and , sir. 

JoHN. Mu—Mu——! What the devil do 
you mean, sir? Emily, what in God’s name 
are you thinking of? 

Emity. (Whimpering.) 
of a surprise to me as to anybody. 
approve of it. 

MonxkuHurst. I've told them already you 
would never approve, sir. 

Nancy. You haven't, young man. 
your mother who told us that. 

Joun. (To Nancy.) I asked you to my 
golden wedding, Nancy— 

Nancy. You did, Sir John. 
have come without. 

Joun. Do you countenance this—affair? 

Nancy. What’s wrong with it? 

Rose. ( Timidly.) Yes, John. What's 
wrong with it? Why shouldn't my Muriel 
marry her Richard? 

Joun. What’s wrong with it, d’you say? 
What——! 
EMILy. 

it. 

Joun. (To Nancy.) Nothing wrong with 
it, from your point of view. Nothing! 
(Laughing.) Only I shan’t have it. I won't 
have it 

Rose. Grandpa, why do you always try to 
cross me? 

Joun. I? You? 

Rose. I’ve been yielding to you in every- 
thing for fifty years. I think I’m old enough 
to have my own way now—just once. 

Joun. (Startled.) What's come over you? 

Rose. Nothing’s come over me. But I 
really— 

Joon. (Subduing her.) 

Nancy. We _ thought 
highly of Richard. 

Joun. So I do. But what’s that got to 
do with it? It’s nothing but this genius busi- 
ness over again. 

Nancy. Genius business? 


married ? 


It’s just as much 


I don’t 


It was 


I shouldn't 


(Passionately.) I won't agree to 


Be silent, Granny! 
you thought very 
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Joun. Yes. I shall be told Richard’s a 
genius, therefore he must be allowed to marry 
Muriel! Nonsense! I had just the same dif- 
ficulty with her mother twenty-six years ago. 
You ought to remember; you were there! 
Hadn't I, Emily? 

Emiry. (Faintly.) Yes. 

Joun. (Not hearing.) What's that? 

Emity. Yes, father. Yes. 

Joun. Of course, I had. I wouldn’t have 
it then and I won't have it now. What? 
Here's a young fellow, a very smart engineer. 
Insists on going to Canada. Wants capital! 
Well, I give it him! I tell him he may go. 
Everything’s settled. And then, if you please, 
he calmly announces his intention of carrying 
off my granddaughter—him! 

Rost. If she’s your granddaughter, he’s 
my nephew. 

Joun. (Glaring at her.) 

Rose. No! I wo— 

Joun. (Continuing, staring at Rose.) My 
granddaughter has got to marry something 
very different from an engineer. 

Nancy. If she did she might marry some- 
thing that'll turn her hair gray a good deal 
sooner. 

JoHN. 


Sh! 


I have my plans for Muriel. 
Emity. Imagine Muriel in Winnipeg! 
MurieLt, What plans, granddad? You've 

never told me about any plans. 

Joun. Not told you! At your age your 
mother had a conspicuous place in London 
society. And it’s your duty to carry on the 
family tradition. Your mother didn’t marry 
into the peerage so that you could gallivant 
up and down Winnipeg as the wife of a 
manufacturing engineer. You have some no- 
tion of politics, tho it’s a mighty queer one— 

Muriet. I hardly think my politics would 
further your plan, granddad. I should have 
supposed the whole of my career would have 
made it plain that I have the greatest con- 
tempt for official politics. 

Joun. Your “career”! Your “contempt”! 
(Laughs good-humoredly, then more softly.) 
My child— 

MuriEL. (Nettled.) 

Joun. (Angrily.) Enough! Don’t make 
yourself ridiculous. (More quietly.) Your 
mother and your brother think as I do. Let 
that suffice. 

RicHarp. Pardon me, sir, but suppose it 
won't suffice? 

Joun. (Furious.) I—I— 

MvrieEt. (Violently.) Granddad, do please 
keep calm. 

Joun. (As above.) 
believe. 


I’m not a child. 


I’m perfectly calm, I 


Muriel still resists all arguments to 
persuade her, but when her mother ap- 
peals to her pity by picturing how lonely 
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she will be if her only daughter were to 
desert her, she yields. Fortunately for the 
lovers, Arthur Preece enters here. He 
has developed into a labor member of par- 
liament. His hair and mustache are gray, 
his expression and manner slightly disillu- 
sioned and cynical. He expresses his dis- 
illusionment to Emily. “You aren’t get- 
ling ready to give up?” she asks. 

Emity. But everyone knows you're the 
strongest man in the Labor Party. 

Preece. Well, if I am—the strongest man 
in the Labor Party is rather depressed. 

Emiry. Why? 

Preece. Difficult to say. Twenty years ago 
I thought the millennium would be just about 
established in 1912. Instead of that, it’s as 
far off as ever. It’s even further off. 

Emity. Further off? 

Preece. Yes. And yet a lot of us have 
worked. By God, we have! But there’s a 
different spirit now. The men are bitter. 
They can’t lead themselves and they won't 
be led. They won’t be led. And nobody 
knows that trouble’s going to happen. I often 
wonder why I was cursed with the reforming 
spirit. How much happier I should have been 
if I’d cared for nothing in this world but my 
own work—like young Richard Sibley, for 
instance. 

Emiry. Isn’t he interested in reform? 

Preece. Not he! He's an engineer, only 
an engineer. He minds his own business. 

Emiry. Yes. 

Preece. (Jn an ordinary tone.) Why won't 
you let him marry Muriel? 

Emity. (Startled.) hen 
you? 

Preece. Not a word. But Richard and | 
are great pals. He’s told me his plans. Why 
shouldn’t they marry? 

Emity. (Weakly.) 
Canada. 

PREECE. 
derstand 
Canada. 

EMILy. 


father’s told 


Muriel won't go to 


But I un- 
notion of 


Won’t go to Canada? 
she had a _ tremendous 


She’s promised me she won't go. 
Preece. But why should she do that? 
Emiry. (Half breaking down.) Oh, | 

know I’m selfish. But—but I should be quite 

alone if she went. And then, it’s not what 
we'd anticipated for her. 


The conversation again leads back into 


the past. Emily and Preece discover that 
they still care for each other. Rose now 
consents to her daughter’s marriage, and 
even John finally gives in. “We live and 
learn,” the octogenarian remarks to Rose. 
“Yes, John,” she replies, nodding her head, 
as the curtain falls. 





BELASCO HAS A GRIEVANCE 


BELASCO’S FEUD WITH THE UNKNOWN 
PLAYWRIGHT 


: a HE Unknown Playwright is 
€% disconsolate. Not, as a writ- 
e) er in the New York Times 
7. 4 remarks, for himself alone. 

—) Like Niobe, he is crying for 
his children—his plays. He 
weeps because his greatest friend among 
the managers will no longer consider his 
offerings. David Belasco has been sued 
once too often for the alleged plagiarism 
of other men’s ideas. Finding his patience 
entirely exhausted and his temper spoiled, 
he has dramatically announced that hence- 
forth all unsolicited manuscripts of plays 
sent to his office would be thrown into the 
waste basket. In this way he hopes to 
protect not only himself but also those 
dramatists whose work he accepts for pro- 
duction and who thereupon are at once 
branded as plagiarists by unknown submit- 
ters of manuscripts. “At the present time,” 
Mr. Belasco confided to the Times, “I am 
defending at great expense three suits that 
have been brought against me by unknown 
claimants. One regards ‘The Case of 
Becky,’ by E. J. Locke; the other deals 


with ‘The Woman* by William C. de Mille 
and myself, and “The Concert’ by Herman 


Bahr. Besides these suits on my hands 
now, no less than three persons who sub- 
mitted manuscripts to me are declaring that 
the Locke play is based on ideas of theirs.” 


“Now the basis of that play is hypnotism 
—mesmerism—and prenatal influence. Those 
making the claims against me have nothing 
better on which to base their claims than the 
fact that the plays which they submitted to 
me have that same basic idea. To declare 
that there has been plagiarism in such a case 
is absurd. Why, I receive at this office, on an 
average, one hundred plays a year which have 
the same basic idea. If I produce one of them 
have I plagiarized from the others? 

“The case regarding ‘The Concert’ is even 
more absurd. An unknown author who says 
he sent a play here—perhaps he did, I really 
don’t know—claims that the idea of ‘The Con- 
cert’ was stolen from his play. This play of 
his, he says, tells about an artist who, while 
painting a portrait of the wife of another 
man, persuaded her to run away with him, 
and is followed by the husband of the lady. 

“As you may know, the hero of ‘The Con- 
cert’ is a musical genius who persuades one 
of his pupils, the wife of another man, to 


run away with him to his bungalow, to which 
the husband follows the pair. It was written 
by Herman Bahr, a well-known German play- 
wright and critic, whom I have never met in 
my life. I secured the American rights of 
his play and had it translated. 

“So, according to the contention of the un- 
known claimant in this case, I stole his idea, 
shipped it across the ocean to Bahr—whom I 
had never seen!—had him write it in German, 
then had it translated into English and brought 
back to America!” 


No less than six thousand plays have 
been submitted to Mr. Belasco in the course 
of a single season. His play-reading bu- 
reau has cost him well-nigh $20,000 a year. 
“It is bad enough,” he complains, “to spend 
all that money in encouraging unknown 
playwrights, but when it brings you only 
trouble and lawsuit after lawsuit, I can’t 
stand it any longer. While these thou- 
sands of manuscripts have been pouring into 
my office, I have been absolutely at the 
mercy of every literary crook in the coun- 
try.” 


“Nevertheless, I kept up my play-reading 
bureau. I did it simply to encourage unknown 
dramatists. I remembered the time when I 
was young and unknown and spent whole days 
outside the stage-door of a theater unable to 
get a hearing from a manager, when, finally, 
I got inside by sneaking in as a supernumer- 
ary, a stage-clearer. Yes, I remember those 
days and resolved never to refuse help to 
struggling dramatists. 

“Remember this: You never hear of an un- 
known claimant who claims to have written 
a play which proved to be a failure. It is al- 
ways a commercial success that he wrote—a 
play that ran hundreds of nights. I have pro- 
duced several plays which I wish somebody 
would claim, but no! they don’t. Of the plays 
that I myself have written and produced every 
one was claimed by some unknown playwright 
as his except two. The only two not claimed 
by such writers were ‘Naughty Anthony’—not 
successful—and ‘The Younger Son,’ which ran 
for a single week at the Empire Theater. 

“Why did nobody claim those? 

“T have had trouble even with the titles of 
plays I have produced. There is a set of peo- 
ple—a gang—really, I can’t find a word con- 
temptuous enough to describe them—who make 
a practice of copyrighting titles and waiting 
until some manager produces or announces for 
production a play bearing one of those titles. 
Then they send their shyster lawyer around 
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TIRED OF BEING DUBBED AN INTELLECTUAL VAMPIRE 


No longer will David Belasco heed the plea of the unknown playwright who, having sued the dramatic Muse 
in vain, too often sues Mr. Belasco. 


declaring that the copyright has been infringed. 
“Tf they make good their claim the manager 
has to pay from $2,500 to $3,000 for the in- 
fringement. I know of one person who has 
500 titles for plays fully protected by law.” 


of Mr. 


Belasco’s particularly 
bitter experience, we cannot blame him for 


In view 


his feud with the unknown claimant. 
Nevertheless the unknown playwright need 
not despair. Where Belasco fears to tread, 
Mrs. H. C. de Mille, the distinguished play- 
broker, rushes into the breach. Her ex- 
perience with the young playwright has 
been luckier than Mr. Belasco’s. The 
young writer, she remarks in an interview 
printed in the Dramatic Mirror, is the one 
to try the ice. Older men who have al- 
ready done their exploring are apt to feel 
that the rest of the earth is barren, dramat- 
ically speaking. 


“It takes a youngster to evolve new ideas 
—and let me tell you that some of those sub- 
mitted to me have been the most startling 
imaginable—but it is usually the youngster 
without technique. That is exactly where I 
come in.... The perfect combination would 
be the enthusiasm of the youngster with the 
experience of the older writer. In France 
that scheme is really put into operation. A 
young man, unknown to fame and untried in 


the dramatic art, takes his play to an author 
of some standing, and, providing there is any- 
thing in the play, the older man will overhaul 
it and see that it gets a hearing. Incidentally 
the instructor gets most of the money and 
nearly all the glory, while the acolyte consid- 
ers himself well repaid by the experience.” 

A new society, the Neitional Federation 
of Theatergoers, paints an even rosier rain- 
bow in the sky of the unknown dramatist. 
Dramatic art in America, declares Sidney 
Rosenfeld, its president, is throttled by 
commercialism. The drama absolutely de- 
pends upon the manager, because it abso- 
lutely depends on visual representation. A 
poet may not find a publisher to print his 
verses; but the cost of printing them in 
book form is sufficiently small to enable 
him to publish the verses for himself. But 
for the dramatist there is no end but a 
stage, a stage director, costumes, scenery, 
and an auditorium, even if he cannot com- 
mand an audience. The new society, of 
which Mrs. August Belmont is a prom- 
inent member and which has already en- 
listed the interest of several prominent 
managers and playwrights, will give the 
unknown playwright whose works appear 
to be promising the chance of a trial per- 
formance. 





THE RENAISSANCE OF THE TOY THEATER 


“THE BEST THEATER IN LONDON ”’ 


HE best theater in London is 
Pollock’s toy theater, so we 
learn from no less an author- 
ity than the Mask, published 
in Florence by Gordon Craig 
and his uncompromizing dis- 
ciples. The toy theater has a proscenium 
opening three feet eight inches wide and 
one foot ten inches high. It can be bought 
for a few shillings, and a whole repertoire 
of delightful plays and cardboard actors, 
“penny plain and tuppence colored,” are 
sold along with it. Jack Butler Yeats, we 
learn from the Mask, is the leading spirit 
in the renaissance of this dramatic play- 
thing, which resembles the Skelt Theater, 
that awakened the spirit of romance and 
art in many English boys a generation or 
two ago. Yeats has already published three 
of his plays written for the miniature stage 
—“The Treasure of the Garden,” “The 
Scourge of the Gulf” and “James Flaunty, 
or the Terror of the Western Sea.” Ernest 
Marriott, a brilliant young English critic, 
has published a study on the “dramatic and 
pictorial art” of Jack B. Yeats (Elkin Mat- 
thews, London). 

Yeats’s toy theater is the most natural 

one Europe possesses, asserts Allen Carric 
in the Mask. The stage is made like a 
box “with the front (in two pieces), top, 
and sides in the form of doors.” An audi- 
ence sitting five or six abreast can get a 
very good view of the stage without being 
able to see through the wings to the hands 
of those who manipulate the fig- 
ures. “The whole end of the room 
was curtained off,” Yeats explains, 
“and once the audience took their 
seats, they had nothing before 
them but my cardboard actors and 
cardboard scenes. The figures 
were about nine inches high, fas- 
tened firmly to laths of the same 
tone as the stage, and by these 
laths the figures slid along. They 
could not move their limbs, so the 
plays were written to suit the stiff- 
ness of the actors.” 

“Edward Edwardovitch,” an- 
other writer in the Mask, urges 
every lover of the theater to pro- = 
vide himself with a miniature 
theater. The fascination, he de- 
clares enthusiastically, is too great 


to be put into words. “R. L. Stevenson at- 
tempted and failed to do the thing justice. 
Walter Pater even would not have suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps Alexandre Dumas might 
have triumphed. But then Dumas did 
triumph, for his novels and this Theater are 
part and parcel of one another.” 

Stevenson wrote an essay on the Skelt 
toy theater in “Memoirs and Portraits,” 
but Dorothy Nevile Lees, another disciple 
of Mr. Craig and Mr. Yeats, thinks that 
the man of letters could not and did not 
get all there was to be got out of it. But 
even so, she points out, he came pretty 
close to its real secret and true significance. 
Said Stevenson: 


“What am I? What are life, art, letters, 
the world, but what my Skelt has made them? 
He stamped himself upon my immaturity. The 
world was plain before I knew him, a poor 
penny world; but soon it was all colored with 
romance. If I go to the theater to see a good 
old melodrama, ‘tis but Skelt a little faded. 
If I visit a bold scene in nature, Skelt would 
have been bolder: there had been certainly a 
castle on that mountain, and the hollow tree 
—that set piece—I seem to miss it in the fore- 
ground. Indeed, out of this cut-and-dry, dull, 
swaggering, obtrusive, and infantile art, I 
seem to have learned the very spirit of my 
life’s enjoyment: met there the shadows of 
the characters I was to read about and love 
in a late future, got the romance of ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ long ere I was to hear of Weber 
or the mighty Formes: acquired a gallery of 
scenes and characters with which, in the silent 


——— in 


sEL- 6 YoTE 


THE MINIATURE STAGE OF JACK B. YEATS 


“Yeats cuts his own cardboard as well as his lines,” writes 
Allen Carric, “‘and into the nice, 
soul really enters.” 


honest cardboard the human 
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“THE FIRST DRAMA OF THE CENTURY” 


So declares an admirer of ““The Scourge of the Gulph,” one of Yeats’s toy dramas. 
. They happen quick—lightning goes slower. 


happen. .. 


theater of the brain, I might enact all novels 
and romances, and took from those rude cuts 
an enduring and transforming ‘pleasure.’ ” 


Dorothy Lees comments as follows: 


“That was what Skelt, that dim mysterious 
figure whom we know only in his works, did 
for the children of his generation; for that 
which one child grew up to put on record 
must have been felt by many in the inarticu- 
late way of those who have little gift of self- 
expression and are strangers to the art, in 
which Stevenson excelled, of talking with the 
pen. 

“But altho Skelt has long since vanished, 
there is still a survivor to carry on his de- 
lightful art in the person of Mr. B. Pollock, 
late J. Redington, who, at No. 73 Huxton 
Street N., publishes some two dozen of the 
old plays and possesses the plates for the re- 
mainder, together with a modest readiness to 
issue them for the children of to-day. 

“There, in the little Hoxton shop, you may 
still buy them; there if you go, pence in hand, 
you may yet purchase your entry into a world, 
Plain or Colored according to your capacity 
to pay, but in any case flooded through with 
the bold sunlight of romance: a little gay 
world into which no realism can enter, no 
actor’s personality protrude, since the ghost 


“In this masterpiece things 
Drama must beat lightning at its only game.” 


of Skelt, that ‘stagey and piratic’ figure, stands 
like an angel with a flaming sword at the en- 
trance to that cardboard Eden where the 
poplar, palm and potato tree flourish and the 
all-pervasive hollyhock runs wild.” 


That the toy theater has fot only an edu- 
cational but a positive artistic significance 
as well is pointed out by “J. S.,” another of 
its admirers. “To play at theaters is good 
fun,” he writes with a ring of sincerity; 
“it is the ideal in little. But the European 
Theater plays at Theaters at a cost of some 
millions of pounds; this is very unpractical, 
very wasteful.” 


“To paint and cut out in paper for our own 
and our friends’ entertainment at a cost of 
twenty-five shillings a year does no one any 
harm and is a good game; but that the public 
of Europe should be made to pay millions of 
pounds for the same kind of rubbish on a 
large scale is preposterous and reflects very 
little credit upon our rulers. 

“In England we possess the best of toy the- 
aters and the worst of grown-up theaters. 
We consider that Pollock’s Theater is the best 
toy theater in the world, and that Beerbohm 
Tree’s Theater is the worst grown-up theater 
in the world.” 








IS POPULAR MUSIC A CURSE ? 
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POPULAR MUSIC—A CURSE OR A BLESSING ? 


\ AKING as his text a recent 

newspaper interview in which 

George Hamlin, the distin- 

4 guished tenor, protests 

against the flooding of Amer- 

ica with “cheap, trashy 

music,” Arthur Farwell in Musical America 

has lately endeavored to show that popular 

music is not such a bad thing. If we are 

frank with ourselves, Mr. Farwell thinks, 

we must all admit that we enjoy popular 

music in certain moods; and the enjoyment 

is innocent enough. There is in us all a 

“primitive melodic-rhythmic sense,” which 

is bound to find expression. “Even Beet- 

hoven is said often to have listened intently 

to the strains of a barrel-organ, in the 

thought that he might learn something to 
his advantage from it.” 

The central difference between “popular” 
and “art” music, Mr. Farwell holds, is not 
one of degree but one of kind. “Musical 
art and popular music are not balanced at 
opposite ends of a see-saw; it is not a case 
where if one goes up the other must come 
down.” A proper illustration of the case, 
in Mr. Farwell’s eyes, might be that of a 
great tree growing up where only weeds 
and shrubs had grown before, needing but 
the planting of the proper seed. The lower 
growths do not cease with the uprising of 
the higher, except in the particular spot 
where the higher growth strikes root. And 
great trees can grow only at a certain dis- 
tance from each other. The ground be- 
tween, necessarily the vastly greater pro- 
portion of ground, will not remain bare. 

It is a mistake, in other words, to, sup- 
pose that popular music excludes the clas- 
sical. Mr. Farwell writes: 


“If practical proof should be needed of the 
persistence of ephemeral song in the midst of 
musical culture of the highest sort one has 
but to look at Germany of the present day. 
I myself have lived for a season in that coun- 
try among people who worshiped the memory 
and the music of Schubert and Schumann, and 
who devoted much of their time to the study 
and practice of it; but at the same period those 
same people were all mad over 


Daisy, Daisy, gieb schnell die Antwort mir, 
Ich bin half von Sinnen aus Lieb zu dir. 


which they sang over and over, in season and 
out (while yet cursing everything American!). 

“But—and here is the crux of the matter— 
‘Der Wanderer’ or ‘Widmung’ and ‘Daisy’ 


were not sung in the same spirit. These two 
classes of song stood for different aspects of 
life. But both aspects were valid, cach in its 
own estate. “Widmung’ was not regarded as 
a higher rung in the ladder of which ‘Daisy’ 
was a lower. There was present no sense of 
comparison whatever. Any one of these sing- 
ers would have laughed at the idea of insti- 
tuting a comparison of altitudes in these two 
songs or at the idea that one invalidated the 
other. One was for the satisfaction of the 
emotions in all seriousness; the other for the 
tickling of the primitive melodic and especially 
rhythmic sense, and for purposes of social jol- 
lification, in jest.” 


With the general trend of this argument 
Mr. Hamlin takes issue, in a rejoinder pub- 
lished in Musical America. He says that 
he cannot agree with the statement that 
musical art and popular music are distinct 
and separate; and he explains that he has 
not sought to inveigh against popular 
music, as such. What he attacked was 
“cheap, trashy music,” and “trash is always 
trash, no matter in what form it exists. It 
is always worthless and often noxious un- 
less dispozed of.” He concludes: 


“Mr. Farwell overlooks the fact that there 
is music of a depraved nature that is malevo- 
lently conceived and has a wide and powerful 
influence; that this music is at present rife in 
every part of the United States. The ‘primi- 
tive melodic-rhythmic sense’ is sated with this 
insidious brand of song. It is my firm belief 
that many an undiscovered Beethoven, Wagner 
and Liszt has trashy music to thank for his 
obscurity. Musical nature may become truly 
perverted, just as a highly imaginative reader 
may injure his brain by a constant perusal of 
‘cheap, trashy’ fiction. 

“Naturally, common music, the music of 
the people, must come before the classics; but 
this proves all the more conclusively that the 
latter as dependent upon it must suffer by any 
degeneracy thereof. There is ample proof that 
the most familiar song of the day, that which 
is further-reaching at this hour than any clas- 
sic ever written, is degenerate. It does not 
compare favorably even with the popular song 
of two years ago, and it is as far from the 
status of ‘The Banks of the Wabash’ and 
‘Mandy Lee’ as the Harlem is from the Rhine. 

“T have been correctly termed an optimist 
regarding the future of music, but I consider 
that the song of the people as most widely 
administered to-day justifies the term ‘rotten’ 
assigned to it. 

“Tf the soil is impoverished the tree cannot 
thrive.” 
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The Pagan Art of Eden Phillpotts. 
€ DEN PHILLPOTTS is usual- 


ly classed as a realist,—the 
“Balzac of Dartmoor” the 
literary labellers have dubbed 
him. If we accept his own 
poetic definition of reality as 
concluding paragraph of his 
latest novel, “The Forest on the Hill” 
(John Lane Company), then, in truth, he 
is a realist, but of a very different order 
from Balzac. “For reality,’ he writes, 
“can only be felt, not seen, not heard, not 
verified; she roams far from the substan- 
tial, the sure-founded, the proven; she 
dwells rather with motion and emotion, 
with anticipation and suspension, with the 
rising and setting stars, with that purple 
glory of the distant hills all men have seen, 
none trodden. She harbors not with dark- 
ness but light; a frozen soul is no habita- 
tion for her; she wings with the dayspring 
and the rainbow; she shares the substance 
of human dreams and inspirations; she is 
one with the ideals and beacons and golden 
hopes that reign for ever in mankind’s un- 
conquerable heart.” With the present vol- 
ume, Phillpotts brings his famous series of 
Dartmoor novels to a close, and we can 
now look upon this large section of his 
work as a whole. The enduring impres- 
sion is of an art not anti-Christian but sim- 
ply and totally un-Christian; of a pagan 
spirit in our modern world moving over the 
hills of Devon. 


given in the 


“The Forest on the Hill.” 
AHERE certain high-climbing hills 
. take leave of the lowlands, there 
spread, beneath the eastern fron- 
tiers of Dartmoor, extended ranges 
of forest; and amid these far-flung groves 
lies Yarner—a fair kingdom, peo- 
many myriads of the uncon- 


pled by 
scious.” Thus Phillpotts sets the stage for 


his elemental and powerful tragedy. The 
book is divided into three parts, each with 
the forest as a background, in all its sea- 
sonal changes. “‘The Forest on the Hill’ 
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is a big story, full of noble work,” says 
Keighley Snowden in the London Bookman. 
“It can only strengthen the Devonshire 
author’s high repute; the true theme, the 
relation between Nature and human con- 
sciousness, is enriched so amply and so 
variously.” Yet one finds much diversity 
of critical opinion concerning the book. 
There is a renewal of the old quarrel be- 
tween the novelist and his critics because 
he still persists in putting his own thoughts 
on evolution and the survival of the strong- 
est into the mouths of his Dartmoor peas- 
ants. “The English peasant, whether he 
belongs to Dartmoor or not, is very inartic- 
ulate,” the London Outlook complains a 
little wearily. Phillpotts’ pessimism is also 
matter for considerable adverse comment. 
“The more we read of Mr. Phillpotts’ later 
novels, the more we feel sure that he is 
unjust in painting the Dartmoor folks in 
such sombre colors,” declares a writer in 
The Academy. “Fascinating tho the finely- 
conceived plot may be, with powerful situa- 
tions and pages of description that for their 
beauty have rarely been equaled, we suffer 
from a sense of repulsion. Cannot Mr. 
Phillpotts overcome this morbid desire to 
show the worst side of his chosen locality ? 
It is true that Dartmoor has its bleak, win- 
try moods, and in those moods is fit setting 
for tragic passions; but when book after 
book deals with the grim human—or in- 
human—aspect of life we are moved to 
protest. Why may we not have from the 
same masterly hand an idyll without tragic 
consequences ?” 


Is Phillpotts Merely an 
“Ingenuous Artificer’’? 


mF p RITICAL controversy, however, 
centers most strongly in the plot 

of “The Forest on the Hill.” 

“The event that makes the story 

is possible, but it is not convincing,” says 
the Boston Evening Transcript. “When 
Lot Snow [a village Shylock] persuades 
Drusilla Whyddon that she must renounce 
her recently given word to his nephew 
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Timothy for the sake of his material wel- 
fare, we need strong argument on the nov- 
elist’s part to persuade the reader also that 
Drusilla would consent. But Mr. Phillpotts 

. marvelously deep tho he may some- 
times plunge into the human mind, here 
passes over the situation and asks us to 
accept on his own statement the inevitabil- 
ity of the situation. . . . Surely herein lies 
the structural weakness of his novel.” It 
marks, moreover, once for all, in the opin- 
ion of this writer, the distinction between 
Thomas Hardy and Phillpotts; the one 
being a master of fate in his novels, the 
other merely an ingenuous artificer. Dru- 
silla Whyddon not only renounces the 
nephew of Lot Snow, with no explanation 
whatever and while still continuing to love 
him, she thereupon sets out to starve her- 
self to death in the forest, and, being 
rescued and nursed back to life by a former 
lover, marries the latter within a very 
few months. 


The Tragedy of Drusilla. 
€3 RUSILLA Whyddon is a weak and 


s a — morbid woman, tho not an unin- 
Bie telligent one. She falls an easy 
victim to Lot Snow’s powerful sug- 

gestion that she prove her love for Timothy 


by sacrificing herself for him; and she car- 
ries out that suggestion with all the stub- 


bornness of a weak nature. Timothy leaves 
her; and in the long walks of convalescence 
she comes to depend upon his rival, John 
Redstone, and love him with a more than 
equal intensity. The tragedy begins with 
Redstone’s accidental killing of Lot Snow 
in a fit of uncontrolled rage at the old man’s 
ruthless oppression. It ends with Timothy 
Snow’s arrest for the murder of his uncle, 
followed by Redstone’s confession and sui- 
cide. Once more Timothy and Drusilla 
meet in the forest—the scene of their early 
wooing; but the woman’s eyes are “cold 
and grudging” now as she looks at her one- 
time lover. They part, the man going on 
his way to a new country. But— 


“Elsewhere Drusilla, moving with darkness, 
took her soul amid the patient trees, her 
tragic spirit through the first punctual ob- 
servances of another spring. Law reigned 
as ever around her, where she traversed a 
microcosm of the wide world; for insta- 
bility and universal, vital change—sweet as 
the deep, salt sea—ebbed and flowed about 
her path. She was part of a becoming that 
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would never become, even as the heart of 
man is forever breaking, but broken never.” 


“Alexander’s Bridge.” 


k—3 MERICAN writers of fiction 
seem to group themselves 
into the crude and purpose- 
ful, the frankly and engag- 
ingly commercial, and—the 
“lesser Henry Jameses.” To 

the last-named group, some of the re- 
viewers think, belongs Willa Sibert Cather, 
the remarkable young poet and story writer 
whose first long work in prose * Alexander's 
Bridge” (Houghton Mifflin Company) is 
now given to the public in book form. A 
“condensed novel,” the Boston Transcript 
calls it; but rather is it a long short story, 
almost perfectly fulfilling Poe’s require- 
ments of brevity and unity. ‘The little 
book suggests a portrait group.” says a 
writer in the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
“whose personages are presented with such 
intensity, with such feeling for character, 
as to make the canvas lose a moment its 
static quality, the figures seem but caught 
a moment in the scene of a drama.” The 
psychology is so delicate, according to the 
Providence Journal, and the story in its 
way such a rare bit of fiction that “only 
readers as finely sensitive as the author will 
appreciate it.” Miss Cather is a realist and 
a psychologist, and she possesses a highly 
developed faculty of using words, whether 
in poetry or prose, with exquisite fitness. 
“There are wordy writers sometimes called 
great,” says the New York IVorld, “to 
whom should be taught the lessons which 
‘Alexander’s Bridge’ may teach of the 
power and blessedness of simplicity.” 


A Titanic Disaster in Fiction. 

AF ISS CATHER’S most notable suc- 
m cesses thus far in the short story 

dt 5 have dealt with American subjects 
touching on social psychology. 
“Alexander’s Bridge” is evidently founded 
on the spectacular collapse of the great 
cantilever bridge in Canada several years 
ago—a titanic disaster in bridge building. 
But it was not Miss Cather’s intention to 
make her story an industrial exposure. 
“Do I believe in the industrial novel that 
does give information?” she said recently 
to an interviewer. “Certainly, but that is 
one kind of a story; ‘Alexander’s Bridge’ 
is another. This is not the story of a 
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bridge and how it was built, but of a man 
who built bridges.” Nothing could better 
emphasize Miss Cather’s individualism and 
her determination to use social and indus- 
trial conditions for her own purposes as an 
artist. Alexander’s bridge—the greatest 
undertaking of its kind in the world—col- 
lapses because of insufficient material, the 
niggardliness of a building commission, 
altho “according to all human calculations” 
such a thing “simply couldn’t happen.” But 
all this serves only as a mighty symbol of 
the man’s own moral nature, which col- 
lapses because of a like hidden erotic weak- 
ness. “There were other bridge-builders in 
the world, certainly,” writes Miss Cather, 
“but it was always Alexander’s picture that 
the Sunday Supplement men wanted, be- 
cause he looked as a tamer of rivers ought 
to look. Under his tumbled sandy hair his 
head seemed as hard and powerful as a 
catapult, and his shoulders looked strong 
enough in themselves to support a span of 
any one of his ten great bridges that cut 
the air above as many rivers.” Yet the 
greatest of these collapses, causing sad loss 
of life; and Alexander goes down with it, 
leaving not only the wife who loves him 
and whoin he loves with a romantic devo- 
tion, but a charming young actress in Lon- 
don to mourn him. “There was no shock 
of any kind; the bridge had no impetus ex- 
cept from its own weight. It lurched 
neither to right nor left, but sank almost in 
a vertical line, snapping and breaking and 
tearing as it went, because no integral part 
could bear for an instant the enormous 
strain loosed upon it.” 


“The Street Called Straight.” 
Y the Street called Straight 


we come to the House called 
Beautiful,” runs a New Eng- 
land saying; and in a novel 
by the author of “The In- 
ner Shrine” and “The Wild 
Olive” the old-fashioned virtues receive 
unexpected reinforcement. “The Street 
Called Straight” (Harper) appears, as did 
its predecessors, without the author’s name, 
but is generally understood to be the work 
of the Rev. Basil King, a Canadian clergy- 
man. “The author of ‘The Inner Shrine,’ ” 
comments a writer in the Toronto Globe, 
“has proved the chief ‘find’ of Harper and 
Brothers during the past decade. It would 
not be at all surprizing were he to take 
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permanent rank as one of the leading fiction 
writers of the period.” Mr. King is already 
compared by some critics with Henry 
James, Edith Wharton and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. He is notable not so much for his 
subject matter as for the manner in which 
he tells his stories and expozes character. 
“Basil King’s particular gift, in which he 
is without an equal, almost without a com- 
petitor, among American novelists,” ob- 
serves the New York Times, “is his ability 
to understand and interpret the varying so- 
cial points of view in different countries.” 


A Sir Galahad with Half a Million 
Dollars. 


HE scene of Mr. King’s new story 

is laid near Boston, and the con- 

flict of character he portrays cen- 

ters in the rival affections of an 
English army officer and a self-made Amer- 
ican. The Englishman, Col. Rupert Ashley, 
and the American, Peter Davenant, both 
love Olivia Guion. At the outset of the 
tale Colonel Ashley is the accepted suitor, 
and Davenant has given up hope of winning 
his heart’s desire. He has made a fortune 
in mining speculation, and returns to Bos- 
ton to find Olivia’s father involved in finan- 
cial difficulties and facing almost certain 
ruin. Impulsively, unselfishly, without ul- 
terior motive, Davenant offers a loan of 
half a million dollars. The way in which 
his disinterested action affects the other 
characters in the story is skilfully traced. 
Davenant, it is easy for the reader to be- 
lieve, is a veritable Sir Galahad, but no one 
in the story is at first persuaded of the fact. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice that could prompt 
a man to throw away a fortune so that the 
woman he had loved and lost might with- 
out loss of dignity marry another man is 
lost on Ashley. He bitterly insults his 
American rival. Even Olivia believes that 
Davenant wants to make good his footing 
with her, and so far resents the loan as to 
urge her father to go to prison rather than 
accept it. For a while Davenant appears as 
a sort of interloper and mischief-maker, 
instead of a benefactor. But in the end his 
simple integrity triumphs. 


’ Do Men Like Peter Exist? 
HE point of the story is that Peter 


Davenant’s real sacrifice was one 
of love, not of money; but some 
readers may refuse to believe in 
his disinterestedness. Willard Huntington 
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Wright, of the Los Angeles Times, de- 
clares: 


“The trouble with Mr. King’s characters is 
that they are portrayed sentimentally, and 
when this is the case, we have not a por- 
trayal of human beings but of idealized hu- 
man beings. Peter is, in fact, a sort of super- 
hero, a trans-leading-man, a Cyclops of unself- 
ishness, a Dreadnought of duty. I am not 
quibbling with Mr. King so much on the 
fact that he has Peter do absurd things, in 
accordance with an idealistic obsession, but 
on the fact that Mr. King himself admires 
Peter’s activities unduly. Heroism is con- 
vincing; self-sacrifice is convincing; but not 
when the author is continually patting the 
self-abnegator on the back.” 
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The San Francisco Argonaut, however, 
finds Davenant’s type neither impossible 
nor unusual. The knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, it contends, did not wholly disap- 
pear with the days when chivalry wore 
armor. There are men of his type still left 
if we knew where to look for them. 


“At least the author is to be congratu- 
lated upon a bold presentation, and upon an 
act of daring in creating two so nearly flaw- 
less and yet so opposite characters as Peter 
Davenant and Colonel Ashley. Moral great- 
ness is usually terra incognita to the modern 
novelist, and that it should be explored so 
resolutely and skilfully places this novel upon 
a high step of the fiction ladder.” 





“THE THIRSTY GODS”: 


ANATOLE FRANCE’S IRON- 


ICAL STUDY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


T THE very moment when 
France was recently celebrat- 
ing the bicentenary of the 
birth of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and the official celebra- 
tions practically crowned his 
democratic doctrines as the cult of the na- 
tion, M. Anatole France published his new 
novel on the French Revolution. There 
has been no subtler commentary on the 
attempted establishment of democracy in 
France than “The Thirsty Gods.”* Addi- 
tional and international interest is given to 
the book because it seems to present, as 
the London Times puts it, the greatest liv- 
ing master of modern fiction in the autumn 
of his genius; it contains “the final harvest 
of a great and quiet mind.” Yet, like all 
of the works of Anatole France, the book 
is more than a novel; it is philosophy, so- 
ciology, and history as well. Especially 
does it seem to illustrate M. France’s unique 
ideas on the subject of history. No less 
than twenty years ago, in his story, “At 
the Sign of the Reine Pédauque,” the Abbé 
Jerome Coignard was persuaded that the 
great changes which upset states, and which 
history hastens to register, in the last 
analysis change neither things nor men, 
who are incurably human. The centuries 
pass, that is to say, but the foibles and 
weaknesses of humanity persist. The 
abbé’s views were summed up thus: 


Par Anatole France. Paris. 


* Les Dreux ont Soir. 
Calmann-Lévy. 


“For my part, I take little interest in what 
goes on in the cabinet of the Prince, as I 
observe that every-day life is not changed by 
it, that after all the reforms men are, as 
before, egotistical, greedy, cowardly, cruel, 
stupid and furious in turn, and that you 
always find about the same number of new- 
born babes, married people, cuckolds, and 
hanged men, by which is manifested the law 
and order of society. This order is stable, 
and nothing can possibly upset it, because it 
is based on misery and human inbecility, and 
those are foundations that we shall never 
lack.” 


Twenty years have passed, and Anatole 
France, in “The Thirsty Gods,” is even 
more firmly convinced than the abbé was 
that humanity tries to elevate itself only by 
its bootstraps. Sex and hunger, vanity and 
prejudice remain dominant even when men 
are hypnotized by abstract ideas of Reason, 
Justice and Virtue. We are presented with 
an anonymous humanity, heroic only in its 
stupidity, incurably human, and as M. 
France has expressed it, a “plaything of 
the forces of Nature.” The hero of the 
story is Evariste Gamelin, a young painter 
and a juryman of the Revolutionary Trib- 
unal. The great figures of the Revolution 
are almost entirely ignored. They are but 
dim figures in the background of M. 
France’s picture. The great events are 
treated in precisely the same fashion. Thus, 
when the first victim of the Tribunal is 
being carried to the guillotine in one of 
the historic tumbrils, the impression left on 
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slowly dragging to the guillotine 
some man whose name nobody knew, 
a ci-devant, the first man to be con- 
demned by the new revolutionary 
court. He could be seen confusedly, 
between the hats of the guards, sit- 
ting with his hands tied behind his 
back, his head bare and drooping, 
and turning toward the tail of the 
cart. The delayed passers-by were 
telling each other that he was un- 
doubtedly someone who had been 
starving the people, and gazed at 
the spectacle with indifferent eyes. 
Gamelin went nearer and recognized 
among the spectators his friend Des- 
mahis, who was fighting his way 
through the crowd in an attempt to 
cut through the cavalcade. He called 
him and tapped him on the shoulder. 
Desmahis turned around... . 

‘Come here!’ Gamelin said to 
him. ‘I want to talk to you on 
serious business.’ 

‘“‘Let me go!’ answered Desmahis 
quickly. He murmured a few words 
indistinctly, waiting for his chance 
to break through the crowd. ‘I was 
following a divine girl, in a straw 
hat, a modiste’s girl, with blond hair 
hanging down her back. This cursed 
car separated us. ... She passed on 
ahead of me. She must already be 
at the end of the bridge!’ 

“Gamelin tried to hold him back by 
his coat, vowing that his business 
was of great importance. But Des- 
mahis had already slipped by the 
horses, soldiers, sabers and torches, 
and was following his demoiselle de 
modes.” 





Thus Anatole France interprets 


history. It is not a new method 
with him, but it is especially effect- 
ive in throwing a new light on the 
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in his latest novel, 
all the changes of history, 


Gamelin is conveyed in the following 


terms: 


“Night was falling. Giving up the idea of 
waiting for his companion, Gamelin left the 
glazier’s shop. As he was crossing the Pont 
Neuf, he noticed a crowd of national guards 
on horseback crowding out of the Quai des 
Morfondus, pushing the passing crowd back, 
carrying torches, and, with a great clashing 
of sabers, escorting a tumbril which was 


AT TUNIS 


There is something almost symbolic in the above portrait otf 
Anatole France, made during a recent visit to North Africa. The 
most distinguished of living Frenchmen of letters takes occasion, 
to register anew his conviction that, 
human nature remains the same. 


followers of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and in showing how their 
idealism was contaminated by all- 
too-human traits. “The folly of 
the Revolution was in wishing to 
establish Virtue on the earth. 
When you wish to make men good and 
wise, free, temperate and generous, you 
are led fatally to the desire to kill them all. 
Robespierre believed in Virtue; he pro- 
duced the Terror. Marat believed in Jus- 
tice; he demanded 200,000 heads.” 

The most interesting figure in the new 
book is that of Brotteaux, a former aristo- 
crat who has become poor, and a philoso- 


despite 
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pher who lives in a cock loft and ekes out 
a penurious existence by manufacturing 
jumping-jacks and puppets. He is an 
epicurean, but does not complain of his 
lot for fear of making it worse. Then, 
besides, he retains tender memories of the 
excesses of his earlier days. A combina- 
tion of the Abbé Coignard and of M. Ber- 
geret, he has reached about the same age 
of life that M. France himself has, and the 
great writer, one must conclude, speaks 
through the lips of the quaint Brotteaux. 
The latter resembles in no way the Rabbi 
Ben Ezra of Browning, being instead a 
firm believer in the ethics of “gathering the 
rosebuds while ye may.” Manufacturing 
jumping-jacks and reading Lucretius has 
taught him much about his fellow beings. 


“This sage was not surprized that miser- 
able creatures, vain playthings of the forces 
of nature, should find themselves most often 
in painful and absurd situations; but he was 
weak enough to believe that the revolution- 
ists were more wicked and more stupid than 
other men. Herein he was falling into ideol- 
ogy. For the rest, he was not in the least 
pessimistic and did not believe that life was 
completely bad. He admired nature in sev- 
eral of its manifestations, especially in its 
celestial mechanics and in physical love, and 
he put up with the work of life while wait- 
ing for that day when he would no longer 
know either fear or desire.” 


But Brotteaux finally concludes that the 
Jacobins, with their many bloody sacrifices 
to the thirsty gods of the Revolution, are 
no worse, if no better, than other men. 
“When I consider the events which have 
brought us to the point where we now find 
ourselves, and wonder which side in this 
universal folly has been most foolish, I am 
not far from believing it has been the Court.” 

His opinion of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
is not in the least flattering: 


“Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who displayed 
some talent, especially in music, was a jcan- 
fesse who pretended to draw his ethics from 
nature, but who drew it in reality from Cal- 
vin. Nature teaches us to devour one another, 
and gives us the example of every vice and 
every crime that the social state corrects— 
or conceals.” 


Even the idealism of the Jacobins, who 
were at heart tender and sentimental, but 
who wished to establish Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity on earth, is represented as 
being not without a materialistic basis. If 
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they were disinterested in serving the na- 
tion, it was- because they had only the 
choice between Victory and Death. A typ- 
ical instance of Jacobin zeal, the optician 
Trubert, is thus described: 


“Working twelve or fourteen hours a day 
at his desk of white wood, for the defense 
of his imperiled country, this humble secre- 
tary of a section committee did not see in 
the least the disproportion between the enor- 
mity of the task and the smallness of the 
means at hand, so much did he feel himself 
united with his compatriots in a single effort, 
so intrinsic a part of the nation was he, so 
commingled was his life with that of a great 
people. He was one of those who, enthu- 
siastic and patient, was preparing after every 
defeat for the impossible but certain victory. 
Indeed, victory was quite necessary to them, 
These nobodies who had torn down the roy- 
alty and upset the old world, this Trubert, 
a petty optician, expected no mercy from 
their enemies. They had a choice only be- 
tween Victory or Death. Hence their ardor 
and their serenity.” 


According to the London Nation, “The 
Thirsty Gods,” as an historical novel, is 
one of the finest pieces of work produced 
by the great French writer. The same pa- 
per characterizes Anatole France as the 
imaginative writer of our times who most 
nearly approaches Tolstoy in power of ap- 
peal to the enlightened sense of mankind. 
It continues: 


“Les Dieux ont soif’ is not so brilliant, 
sO witty, so intentionally satirical as ‘L’Ile 
des Pingouins.’ But it is a fine sketch of 
history. ...It is in his picture of the aver- 
age life of Paris under the Terror that M. 
France is most admirable. Nothing is want- 
ing to convince the reader that this is a 
veritable picture of a society that existed, 
and, all through its tremendous excitement 
and fear and intense national purpose, ful- 
filled its human business of loving and hat- 
ing, and buying and selling. Gamelin’s mother 
is always obsessed by the rise in the price 
of food; the poor little fille de joie by the 
Puritan Jacobinism which would spoil her 
trade; the print-seller by the necessity of be- 
ing in the fashion in the print business; the 
trimmer of keeping his head on his shoulders, 
Politics influence everything, and create a 
fickle, time-serving, intensely watchful Paris. 
Boucher and Fragonard prints go out with 
the Jacobins and come in again with the 
Muscadins. Love, indeed—venal, sensual, 
pure, horrible—goes on always; and the 
misery of the streets and the wretchedness 
of the poor.” 
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GaOnce nceentetipieh AN ARTIST WITH “RED BLOOD” 


ccna to seer George 

Bellows, the gifted and im- 

petuous young American art- 

ist, has brought to painting. 
He came out of Ohio to New York not 
long ago, practically unknown. To-day he 
has an enviable and even unique reputation. 
He enjoys the distinction of being the 
youngest man ever elected to the National 
Academy of Design. His pictures have 
won prizes and have been purchased by the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, the Columbus Art Association, 
and other of the leading art institutions of 
the country. When Venice, that famous 
mother of artists, requested in 1909 a con- 
tribution of select American. paintings to 
be shown at an international exhibition, 
one of George Bellows’ was_ included. 


When Hugo Reisinger, the noted German- 
American art collector, arranged for an ex- 
change of artistic courtesies between his 
native and his adopted countries, and took 


Mr. Bellows’ “Up the Hudson” with other 
American pictures to Germany, the paint- 
ing won the commendation of the most au- 
thoritative critics. Mr. Bellows creates in a 
style and spirit that are all his own. What 
he aims at, in his own words, is “manliness, 
frankness, love of the game; the individual- 
ity of an idea; the particular quality of a 
subject which makes it tragic, dramatic, 
causing us to halt and wonder.” He por- 
trays city traffic, crowds of people, build- 
ings and vehicles, “the steam and sweat of 
the streets.” He shows us a prize-fight 
and a polo-game. “It is brutal realism,” 
says one critic, “in its strongest terms. The 
painter reminds one of the man who has 
learned all the forceful adjectives in a 
language and then hurls them out to ex- 
press his opinion, regardless of the finished 
sentence.” “One wonders,” comments a 
second writer, “when looking at the can- 
vases by this vigorous young painter, if the 
word ‘art’ should be used in connection 
with his work, it is so full of vitality and 
the actual life of the times.” 








THE PICTURE THAT REPRESENTS GEORGE 


“Up the Hudson,” 


after winning the praises of art critics in America and in 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Germany, was purchased by Hugo 
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Reisinger and presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





THE CAREER OF GEORGE BELLOWS 


Mr. Bellows was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, thirty years ago. His art education, 
he says, was gotten from drawing what he 
saw and copying engravings. He felt from 
the first that his career was to be that of 
a painter, and he is proud of the fact that 
he has never painted anything he did not 
want to paint. As a youngster he made a 
reputation both as a singer and as an ath- 
lete, and when he needed money he earned 
it with characteristic cheerfulness and sim- 
plicity by singing in a church choir on Sun- 
day mornings and by playing on a profes- 
sional baseball team on Sunday afternoons. 
He graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1905. 

When he came to New York he studied 
under Chase, Kenneth Miller and Robert 
Henri. By Henri he was taught that the 
true principle in art is the uncompromizing 
expression of one’s individuality. He “let 
himself go,” and endeavored to put into his 
paintings the peculiar flavor of his own 
personality. “There is some strange dis- 
ease in people’s minds,” he _ observes, 
“which makes them imagine themselves 
arbiters of beauty, and creates a constant 
foolish demand that pictures be beautiful. 
As if Shakespeare had always gone around 
writing love sonnets!” Mr. Bellows be- 
lieves in “the art which is a criticism of 
manners, of morals, which presents the cru- 
elty of life as well as its joy.” What paint- 
ing needs, he declares, is character. “Each 
canvas should be a surprize. Each one 
should stand for itseli—they are not dec- 
orations for a wall, but works of art, 
expressions of powerful ideas which haven’t 
the least thing in the world to do with 
decorating a home. And many pictures 
have a distinction as human documents 
which, in: my experience of painting, I 
believe to be the quality of all the rarest.” 

Less than four years after he had left 
college, Mr. Bellows was invited to make a 
portrait of James Hulme Canfield, fourth 
President of Ohio State University and, 
later, librarian of Columbia University. 
Only two or three sittings had taken place 
when Dr. Canfield died. The young painter 
triumphed over seemingly adverse condi- 
tions, and achieved what is generally con- 
ceded to be a wonderfully interesting piece 
of work. In presenting the picture to the 
University, Professor Joseph Russell Taylor 
went so far as to say: “It is lighted in 
Rembrandt’s daring manner, achieved with 
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THE YOUNGEST MAN 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 


George Bellows enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been elected a member of the National Acad- 
emy of Design at the age of twenty-seven. 


something of Velasquez’s just balance of 
color.” On the same occasion Professor 
Taylor said further: 


“To people of conventional, not to say ane- 
mic habit, George Bellows appears, doubtless, 
to be ‘brutal’ in the musical sense, to be crude 
force. Mr. Bellows’ painting called ‘A Stag 
at Sharkey’s,’ a large canvas narrating vividly 
the sharpest intensity of a bout between two 
boxers, has thus been characterized by alarmed 
critics—you read of it in The Outlook—as 
showing the artistic creed of these formidable 
young men [of Bellows’ school]. It is forth- 
with cried abroad that they paint the ugly; 
and the painters themselves have accepted the 
phraze with large and appreciative laughter. 
Look at the dignity of this portrait to refute 
the charge. George Bellows painted the box- 
ers because it was athletic action caught in a 
strenuous and dramatic moment, because it 
was excitement and comedy, because it was so 
alive, and all life to him, as to every true ar?» 
ist, is a possibility of beauty. The title of his 
painting in this year's Pittsburgh exhibition is 
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GEORGE BELLOWS’ MOST DISCUSSED PICTURE 


In “Club Night” Mr. Bellows has frankly aimed at a crude realism. The picture “hits you between the eyes,” 
says James Huneker, “with a vigor that few living artists can command.” 


similarly a jocund misleading of the earnest 
seekers; ‘Forty-two Kids,’ he calls it,—the 
beach full of children. He painted it because 
he was in love with it.” 

James Huneker puts Bellows “in a class 
by himself,” and asks: “Why criticize the 
lily because of its whiteness or George Bel- 
lows because he presents a brutal fact in 
a forthright manner?” Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin writes in the New York Mail: 


“Of course the prize-fight picture is about 
as brutal a piece of work as was ever exhib- 
ited to the American public. It is, however, a 
masterpiece in its way. All things seem to 
appeal to this gifted artist. He can be gentle, 
idyllic, romantic, when he feels that way. 
When he feels the other way he gives us real- 
ism, but realism alive, representative, full of 
significance and therefore of spirit.” 


To Florence Barlow Ruthrauff, of The 
Morning Telegraph, Bellows appeals as 
preeminently an artist of “big intentions.” 
Sincerity, she says, is the keynote of his 
character. She continues: 


“His work is more than the portrayal of 
actualities. Take his polo-games, for instance. 


They fairly teem with life and they seem ac- 
tually sport. His prize-fight pictures have all 
the intensity of the subject. 

“A cottage on a seashore has a loneliness 
and desolation that is depressing. His bathers 
are actually there on the beach before you. 
A quiet spot in the country has the charm of 
the scene. And so it goes. In everything it 
is the realism of the thing that counts, or rath- 
er the intention and the sensation he felt at 
the time as what he gets in all he undertakes. 
To have accomplished so much so early in 
life is indeed a great achievement, and there 
is small doubt that he will not go on until 
great beauty also appears in his canvases.” 


In an appreciation of Bellows’ work pub- 
lished in Art and Progress (Washington, 
D. C.), Mr. Robert G. McIntyre ranks 
Bellows with the “insurgents,” or “Inde- 
pendents,” in art, and says: 


“The schools, Bellows believes, are useful 
as far as they go. They give the student an 
idea of drawing and composition which are 
essential to good painting, but rarely take the 
trouble to teach him to see and to think for 
himself. They improve his technique, but 
usually neglect the personal point of view. 





GEORGE BELLOWS 
Inductive teaching takes the place of deduct- 
ive teaching, and is largely responsible, Mr. 
Bellows thinks, for the great number of medi- 
ocre works hung year after year on the walls 
of our public galleries. These are sane views, 
and Bellows practises what he preaches. 

“If you ask him what he likes best to paint, 
he will show you the pictures scattered around 
his studio and you will find that he is decid- 
edly cosmopolitan in his choice of subjects. 
He is eager to paint anything, provided it 
interests him deeply, and he paints with a 
vigor that is as refreshing as it is striking 
and original. There are street scenes of great 
interest; there is Central Park by day with its 
green dotted with gaily dressed children, and 
by night with its paths occupied by strollers; 
there are pictures of the coast of Maine, 
painted at Mohegan, full of the smell of salt; 
and of the Hudson River, ice bound, between 
snow-covered shores, He is a pagan reveling 
in life, and in the joy of living, worshipping 
at the shrine of a god called Nature. 

“Tf you do not believe it, look at the 
‘Forty-two Kids,’ the picture that first at- 
tracted attention to his work, and see for 
yourself if the very joy of pure existence is 
not its central idea. The theme ist simple 
enough and unaffected—youngsters frolicking 
in the water and out of it, careless that such 
things as bathing suits exist, conscious only 





AND HIS REALISTIC 


ART 


of the moment and the pleasure it brings— 
yet he has made it significant. 

“Bold yet dignified simplicity is the chief 
characteristic of his painting and never will 
he alter his opinion that the simplest art 
is the most worth while. 

“He is preeminently a modern painter. His 
canvases are living documents in which one 
may read the conditions of to-day; but they 
are also splendid specimens of an art that is 
wholly freed from the narrow limits of con- 
ventionalism, and the iniquitous desire to 
please a fastidious public.” 


Mr. McIntyre goes on to make a com- 
parison between George Bellows and Rud- 
yard Kipling. “Both,” he tells us, “deal 


with the great realities of life, its humor 
and its pathos, and both treat these in a 
big general way.” 


The article concludes: 


“Kipling, however, is a preacher, a moralist, 
who not only reveals to us conditions as they 
already exist, but who shows us what, in his 
eyes, they ought to be. Bellows is a democrat, 
content to take things as they are, not grieving 
that they are not otherwise. Thus he paints 
fancy-free, following no conventions save 
those laid down by himself, keenly sensitive 
to all that suggests life, supremely happy in 
his work.” 





“FORTY-TWO KIDS” 


One of George Bellows’ most original studies. 


“There is in these tiny figures,” 


the New York Evening 


Post observes, “an impish suggestion; more than that, a feeling as if the tangle of bodies and spidery limbs 


were the antics of magnified animalculae.” 
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THE ENIGMATICAL FIGURE OF GEORGE BORROW 


MARKED revival of inter- 

est in the character and 

writings of George Borrow, 

the strange genius who con- 

sorted with gypsies, peddled 

bibles and wrote “Lavengro” 
and “The Romany Rye,” is apparent at the 
present time. It is chiefly occasioned by 
the publication of a new biography* and 
of hitherto unprinted letters,f and has led 
to voluminous critical comment both in this 
country and in England. The figure of 
Borrow is felt to emerge more definitely 
than ever before, but it is a figure enig- 
matical and tantalizing. ‘The outlines of 
the desired portrait,” Mr. Paul Elmer More, 
literary editor of the New York Evening 
Post, affirms, “are clear enough, but when 
I have thought to touch the heart of the 
man I have been curiously piqued and 
baffled.” 

In a superficial way Borrow is one of 
the easiest of men to place. He belongs 
clearly, Mr. More concedes, to the great 
“picaresque” tradition which begins as a 
conscious genre in literature with the story 
of “Lazarillo de Tormes” and in England 
is continued by Defoe and Smollett and by 
Thackeray when he created Becky Sharp. 
“The picaro,’ M. Jusserand has written, 
“holds a place in literature which is pe- 
culiarly his. Faithless, shameless, if not 
joyless, the plaything of fortune, by turn 
valet, gentleman, beggar, courtier, thief, 
we follow him into all societies. . . . There 
is no plot more simple or flexible, none 
that lends itself better to the study of 
manners, of abuses, of social eccentricities. 
The only defect is that, in order to aban- 
don himself with necessary good-will to 
the caprices of Fate, and in order to be 
able to penetrate everywhere, the hero has 
necessarily little conscience and still less 
heart.” 

All this applies with singular felicity to 
one side of Borrow’s genius, the side that 
found expression in the famous creed in 
“Lavengro” voicing, as Mr. More puts it, 
“the immemorial philosophy of the vaga- 
bond,” which “once heard, will somehow 
forever after blow through a man’s intel- 


* Tue Lire or Georce Borrow. By Herbert Jen- 


kins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ Letters oF Georce Borrow TO THE BriTISH AND 
Foreicn Brsre Society. Edited by T. H. Darlow. 
George H. Doran Company. 


lectual heavens like the clean wind it cele- 
brates”: 


“What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petu- 
lengro?” said I, as I sat down beside him. 

“My opinion of death, brother, is much the 
same as that in the old song of Pharaoh. 
... When a man dies he is cast into the 
earth, and his wife and child sorrow over 
him. If he has neither wife nor child, then 
his father and mother, I suppose; and if he is 
quite alone in the world, then he is cast into 
the earth, and there is an end of the matter.” 

“And do you think that is the end of aman?” 

“There’s an end of him, brother, more’s 
the pity.” 

“Why do you say so?” 

“Life is sweet, brother.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, 
both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, 
brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise 
the wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, 
brother; who would wish to die?” 

“T would wish to die—” 

“You talk like a gorgio—which is the same 
as talking like a fool—were you a Rommany 
Chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, in- 
deed! A Rommany Chal would wish to live 
forever!” 

“In sickness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother; 
if I could only feel that, I would gladly live 
for ever. Dosta, we’ll now go to the tents and 
put on the gloves; and I'll try to make you 
feel what a sweet thing it is to be alive, 
brother!” 


But what shall be said of the other side 
of Borrow’s character, of his zeal as an 
evangelist, of his moral conscientiousness, 
of his hostility to romance? He was a 
paradox, and can only be explained as a 
dual nature. This man, who chose as his 
life companions vagabonds and_thimble- 
riggers, horse-thieves and poisoners, prize- 
fighters and cut-throats, apparently alter- 
nated between moods of careless irrespon- 
sibility and of religious fervor. His own 
conduct is described as scrupulously honest 
and clean. Yet he could tell of scenes of 
poisoning and thievery without the slightest 
moral indignation, and could discuss the 
victims of the villainy with the comment: 
“T did not pity them much.” He was so at 
home with gypsies that they instinctively 
recognized him as one of themselves. Yet 





THE PARADOX OF GEORGE BORROIV 


he could make the distri- 
bution of bibles his pro- 
fession, and could write 
of a gypsy tribe in one of 
his missionary moods: “It 
is therefore to be hoped 
that if the Gitanos are 
abandoned to themselves, 

the sect will even- 
tually cease to be, and 
its members become con- 
founded with the residue 
of the population; for 
certainly no Christian, 
nor merely philanthropic 
heart, can desire the 
continuance of any sect 
or association of people 
whose fundamental prin- 
ciple seems to be to hate 
all the rest of mankind, 
and to live by deceiving 
them.” The picaro, Mr. 
More comments, is a com- 
mon character in litera- 
ture, and the missionary 
also has his place; but 
“where, except in the 


author of ‘Lavengro’ and 
‘The Bible in Spain,’ shall 


you find the indissoluble 
union in one man of the 
complete picaro and the 
dauntless missionary ?” 

Perhaps the most strik- 
ing trait in  Borrow’s 
works, Mr. More _ goes 
on to say, is the unex- 
pected absence of emo- 
tion in scenes where sentiment would seem 
to be indispensable. He sets himself against 
the expression of romantic feeling; re- 
proaches himself for wasting his time in 
nebulous reveries evoked by the beauties 
of nature; and has written one of the 
most extraordinary love episodes in the 
whole history of literature. Mr.. More 
tells us: 


“It should seem at times as if he were 
utterly devoid of heart and the common pas- 
sions of mankind. Think for a moment of 
the episode in Mumper’s Dingle [in ‘Laven- 
gro’] and all its emotional possibilities. It 
may not appear so extraordinary that he can 
go through the great fight with the Flaming 
Tinman as if his breast had never swelled 
with the feeling of rage or hatred or revenge, 


“A GIL BLAS WITH A TOUCH OF 


So one critic describes George 
“The Romany Rye.’ 
bibles, is enjoying something of a revival at the present time. 


BUNYAN” 


Sorrow, the author of “‘Lavengro’’ and 
This odd genius, who lived with gypsies and peddled 


but where is the language to describe his 
relation to Isopel Berners? With minute de- 
tail he tells how she and he lived in their 
tents side by side in the remote and secret 
glen. We see the tall queen of the roads 
with all her blonde beauty and crown of yel- 
low hair, a superb Amazon whose right hand 
was the flail of evil-doers and puny tempters: 
night after night we see her by the solitary 
light of the campfire serving her companion 
in simple devotion, her pride humbled to 
pliant submission, yet, so far as any expres- 
sion escapes the writer, you would not know 
that he possessed a body. When the woman 
in her threatens to break out, he crushes her 
with lessons in the Armenian verb, drilling her 
in these antic exercises as a master might 
train a dog: but it is a wise reader who can 
say whether he does this deliberately to avoid 
the perils of the equivocal situation or as 
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a pure pedant with no pulse to leap at danger. 
The whole episode is cruel and in any other 
writer would be sterile and unnatural. Yet 
withal, tho there is no word of passion in 
these chapters, indeed scarcely a word of 
human feeling—save after Isopel has fled, and 
then the note of regret is feeble and false— 
they are able by some trick of composition, 
perhaps by the very absence of what is 
expected, to fix themselves in memory as 
one of the great love scenes of our litera- 
ture.” 


The paradox of Borrow’s genius is 
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summed up finally by Mr. More in these 
terms: 


“Essentially a picaresque character to whom 
life was an adventure in which the conscience 
and heart have no concern, he was still on 
the one side as clean himself as the wind on 
the heather and as fearless in missionary work 
as a Jesuit, and on the other side he can 
convey to the reader some of the subtlest emo- 
tions of romanticism. I state the contrast 
sharply, knowing that it could be somewhat 
shaded away by exceptions and reservations ; 
but the paradox is there and piques curiosity.” 





THE BROWNINGS’ LOVE AFFAIR AS A TYPE 
OF LEGITIMATE ROMANCE 


€O MUCH has been written 
both in glorification and de- 
preciation of the illicit loves 
of famous literary men and 
women that it is a relief, Mr. 
Francis Gribble has lately 
declared in connection with the Browning 
centenary, to turn to the love affair of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Here was romance of the purest hue. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder called it “one of the 
most exquisite love-histories of which the 
world has knowledge.” Yet it was romance 
within the boundaries of the law. “The 
essence of the love story,” Mr. Gribble re- 
marks, “is, of course, like the essence of 
all love stories, universal; but the details 
and the mise-en-scéne are nothing if not 
Early Victorian. The spectacle is not one 
of emancipated thinkers in revolt against 
Early Victorian restrictions. It is a spec- 
tacle of Early Victorianism accomplishing 
its own triumph in its own way, without 
doing violence to any single article of its 
accepted code.” 

The present generation may find it hard 
to realize the exact situation in which 
Elizabeth Barrett found herself in her 
London home about the year 1840. It may, 
Mr. Gribble observes, “have as little pa- 
tience and sympathy with her as with Miss 
Amelia Sedley, of whom Miss Barrett, in 
spite of her great gifts, sometimes reminds 
one.” She was a wmalade imaginaire. 
stretched on a sofa, partly by compulsion, 
but partly also by conviction. She went 
through life, especially when she walked 
abroad, with a complete set of the Early 
Victorian apparatus and paraphernalia: a 





lapdog, a carpetbag, a respirator, a flask 
of smelling salts, and a supply of sal vola- 
tile, for use on the smallest emotional 
provocation. Her father was a very con- 
servative man. Her relatives had come to 
regard her as a confirmed invalid. Never, 
it would seem, was a more unlikely setting 
provided for a revival of the old story of 
Prince Charming and the Sleeping Beauty. 

Her romance began when Browning, at 
the suggestion of a mutual friend, w.ote 
to tell her that her poetry had given him 
great pleasure. It is easy to conjecture 
how a modern woman of forty—the ro- 
mantic age—would behave under similar 
circumstances. In Miss Barrett’s case the 
preliminary negotiations that spanned the 
period between Browning’s letter and her 
first meeting with him occupied five months. 
“There is nothing to see in me, nor to 
hear in me,” she protested, with all the 
retiring feminine modesty of her epoch. 
Even after Browning had met and con- 
versed with her he feared that the pleasure 
of his society might be disturbing to her 
peace of mind, and. he wrote offering to 
withdraw before irreparable harm was 
done. She sent the letter back, and he 
burned it, with curses on a fatuity which 
was not personal but belonged to the 
period. The intimacy was established on 
a firmer basis, developed into romance and 
culminated in what Mr. Gribble calls “the 
most famous elopement in literary history.” 
To quote further from his account (in 
The Nineteenth Century and After) : 


“It would take too long, and it would be 
superfluous, to retell the story in detail. All 
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that one need do is to note how the Early 
Victorian atmosphere made dark and devious 
a situation which would nowadays be re- 
garded as of absolute simplicity. Miss Bar- 
rett, it must be remembered, was forty, and 
had private means—some 4ool. or 500/. a year 
—she was too unworldly to have informed 
herself of the exact figure. Browning was 
socially eligible, and had a sufficient allow- 
ance from his father. It seems to us a case, 
if ever there was one, not for ‘asking papa,’ 
but for telling him; but Miss Barrett was 
equally afraid of telling and of asking. She 
had all Amelia Sedley’s sense of subjection 
to her father, and more than Amelia Sedley’s 
fear of him. She had to deceive because she 
dared not defy. There was nothing for 
it but for the lovers to do the thing which, 
having attained years of discretion, they had 
a perfect right to do, as stealthily as if they 
had been partners in some nefarious con- 
spiracy. Miss Barrett had to fortify herself 
with sal volatile before doing it, and to col- 
lapse on a sofa afterwards. That is one of 
the Early Victorian touches; and the other 
is the carpetbag, which Miss Barrett did not 
dare to carry out of the house with her, but 
was impelled to dispatch as ‘luggage in ad- 
VaRCe, . . 

“And so to Paris, and thence to Italy; 
3rowning being so excited that he read the 
railay time-table wrongly, but Miss Barrett 
retaining sufficient presence of mind to point 
out his mistake to him—a proof, perhaps, that 
there is one occasion in life on which a 
woman, even though she be a poet, may be 
depended upon for more compozed practical 
sagacity than a man. ‘I know not,’ wrote 
their friend Mrs. Jameson from Paris, ‘how 
the two poet heads and poet hearts will get 
on through this prosaic world.’ But the pro- 
saic world had, in fact, no terror for them. 
They did not find it prosaic, and were hardly 
conscious of the need for any special courage 
in facing it.” 


Thus Robert and Elizabeth Browning 
tasted the joys of romance, without its 
perils. They were not called upon to vio- 
late any fundamental social code, or to set 
themselves at odds with the world. Their 
romance, moreover, is one of the verv few 
love stories which continued as happily as 
it began, and concluded without any of the 
bitterness of disillusion. To realize the 
full significance of this last fact, it is only 
necessary, Mr. Gribble points out, to con- 
trast the circumstances and sequel of 
Browning’s and Miss Barrett’s elopement 
from Wimple Street to Italy with those 
of George Sand’s and Alfred de Musset’s 
honeymoon in Venice: 


“Assuredly there was nothing Early Vic- 
torian about George Sand. She flashes upon 
us, at the first glance, as a far more romantic 
figure than Miss Barrett: one who had the 
courage of her convictions, and did far more 
daring things, with a far more exalted moral 
tone. She took the initiative; she generalized; 
she appealed to the Higher Law—having first 
defined it to her satisfaction. Her sojourn 
at Venice with Musset seemed to her not 
so much an individual as a symbolic act—a 
great and luminous example—a manifesto of 
the Feminism of the Romantic Movement. 
The step she took was taken in the light of 
day, with the proud air of one who had 
achieved a triumph for her sex. She extorted 
permission from Musset’s mother; and Mus- 
set's brother saw her off at the office of the 
diligence. The adventure of the Brownings 
seems infinitely trivial—the merest child's play 
—by comparison. 

“And yet the laugh if it had been a laugh- 
ing matter would, in the end, have been on 
the Brownings’ side. In the case of George 
Sand, very few months had passed away be- 
fore the romance had ended in a wrangle, 
the repercussions of which have hardly yet 
died away; and love was succeeded by dis- 
enchantment; and the Dead Sea fruit had 
turned to ashes; and the boy who had been 
the brightest hope of the Romantic Move- 
ment succumbed to pessimism as ts some 
corroding and incurable disease, and lost all 
faith in women because one woman had cov- 
ered her infidelities by the profane use of 
sacred words. 

“For Robert Browning and his wife, on 
the contrary, there was neither disenchant- 
ment nor disillusion. Their hold on the pas- 
sion which they had approached by steering 
such a devious and respectful course among 
the rocks and shoals of Early Victorian con- 
vention and etiquette was far stronger than 
that of -the lovers who, in the pride of their 
strength, laughed all the code to scorn, and 
made a religion of emotional anarchism be- 
cause it suited them to be emotional an- 
archists.” 


The Early Victorianism of the Brown- 
ings was, in Mr. Gribble’s opinion, quite 
as exceptional in persons of their in- 
tellectual and artistic temperaments as 
George Sand’s appeal to Pantheism as the 
sanction of free love. “Their great and 
sustained emotional triumph,” he writes, 
“may, therefore, have been due to their 
personal genius, and have been attained, 
not because they kept so close to the con- 
ventional high-road of sentiment, but in 
spite of their constitutional reluctance to 
diverge from it.” He adds: 
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A KING AMONG FREE LANCES 


The late Andrew Lang’s phenomenal versatility caused him to be regarded as a literary syndicate by those 
who did not know him, and as a walking encyclopedia by those who did. He wrote on everything from blue 
china to table-rapping, and he had the lyric gift. 








“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON OF MODERN LETTERS” 


“None the less it was a very remarkable 
triumph; and it is a remarkable fact that, 
tho passion is usually associated with lawless- 
ness rather than with the domestic affections, 
the most conventional love affair in modern 
literary annals has not only inspired some of 
the most passionately convincing modern love 
poems, but has also colored the poet’s entire 
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outlook on life. Browning’s love did not, 
indeed, give him his optimism—for he was 
an optimist by nature; but it gave his opti- 
mism the motive and justification to which it 
owes its world-wide appeal. And he acknowl- 
edged the debt—we may read the acknowl- 
edgment in the line: 
““*Where my heart lies let my brain lie also.’” 





ANDREW LANG, THE ‘‘MAN OF A 
THOUSAND BOOKS’”’ 


HE monument of Andrew 
Lang, who died in Scotland 
on July 21, is said to be a 
thousand books. This figure 
does not pretend to be ex- 
act, but appeals to a writer 

in the New York Evening Post as approxi- 

mately correct. Not, the writer goes on 
to explain, that Andrew Lang was himself 
the actual author of the thousand. But he 
had a hand in that many, if only to the 
extent of contributing an introduction 
or editorial supervision. The range of 
subjects, ancient and modern, covered by 

Andrew Lang is no less amazing, the same 

writer records, than the volume—Homer, 

French lyric verse, Scottish history, in- 

cluding Mary Stuart and John Knox, 

fairies of all lands and ages, general liter- 
ary criticism, miscellaneous ghosts, primi- 
tive religions, angling, comparative mythol- 
ogy, biography, table-rapping, Joan of 

Arc, cricket, magic, novels, short stories, 

satirical sketches, ballades in blue china, 

notes on Oxford and Saint Andrews, trans- 
lations from the ancient Greeks and the 

French, medieval and almost modern. 
“Some are soldiers from the cradle,” Mr. 

Lang once declared, “some merchants, 

some orators; nothing but a love of books 

was given to me by the fairies.” He is 
well described as a “king among free 
lances, the admirable Crichton of modern 
letters.” Most of us, Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton wrote in London Literature some years 
ago, can admire a man who is fanatically 

addicted to something, but “we reach a 

higher ground when we deal with a man 

who is fanatically addicted to everything.” 

Andrew Lang is a type of the universal 

mind. He “cherishes an infinite number 

of enthusiasms so serious that they deserve 
the name of hobbies, and follows each for 
its own sake, collecting blue china because 





it is blue and catching fish because they 
are fishy.” All the hobbies “are so in- 
tense that for one of them he might even 
sacrifice the others. We can conceive him 
throwing a whole hoard of blue china into 
the dust-bin because somebody was waiting 
to tell him the whole truth about Homeric 
unity.” 

In Mr. Chesterton’s mind, Andrew Lang 
appears as the “emancipated conservative,” 
belonging to “the great class of whom 
Aristophanes was the greatest—those who 
attack the despotism of novelty with the 
same breezy bitterness with which the 
revolutionists have attacked the despotism 
of antiquity.” In this sense he may be 
classed with Dr. Johnson and Ferdinand 
Brunetiére as a “literary Jacobite.” Yet 
in spite of the fact that literary toryism 
is his most striking superficial character- 
istic, it is not, Mr. Chesterton holds, his 
deepest. “By a deep and noble paradox, 
he loves old things because they are so 
new; he loves what is ancient because to 
him the whole universe is young.” 

Tho universal in his mental breath, he 
was also intensely national, and will always 
be remembered in connection with his 
native land. - Born in Selkirkshire, and 
brought up on the Border, he is “so thoro 
a Scotsman that even when he is a dilet- 
tante he cannot help being a Puritan, even 
when he addresses himself to the task of 
being a literary dandy he cannot avoid 
being a man.” With the Scot, Mr. Ches- 
terton argues, literature does not fly to his 
head like brandy; it diffuzes itself all over 
his limbs like food. “There have been 
great Scotch Puritans, great Scotch de- 
bauchees, but there has, so far as we know, 
never been in the history of the world such 
a thing as a Scotch decadent. Even to 
speak of it is like speaking of an American 
troubador or a Jewish knight-errant.” 
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Andrew Lang had such a sense of the 
richness of the world, as well as of 
the youth of it, that he was “fasci- 
nated by the dark treasure of truth 
buried beneath the sea of rationalism.” He 
loved to delve in all the hidden and mys- 
terious corners of psychology. He viewed 
religion with “that illimitable common sense 
which is the peculiar prerogative of the 
literary man,” and in his dealings with 
folk-lore he has surprized one truth which 
eluded Herbert Spencer. “He has real- 
ized,’ Mr. Chesterton says, “the great fact 
that the early worships of the world should 
be approached in a literary spirit, and not 
in a scientific one. The reason for this lies 
in the simple fact that savages are often 
literary, but savages are never scientific.” 

To say all this is only to emphasize the 
essentially poetic character of Andrew 
Lang’s attitude. “Many powers were his,” 
William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, observes, “but first he was a poet”: 


“Lang had the lyric gift, and was master of 
those simplicities in speech which are the 
supreme felicities. It was Lang who, with 
Austin Dobson, introduced to English readers 
most happily the Provencal forms of verse, 
and the dainty recurrences of French vers de 
société. He and Dobson naturalized in Eng- 
lish the ballade, triolet, rondel, rondeau, ses- 
tina, pantoum, villonelle and kyrielle—beauti- 
ful forms all when the form does not over- 
power and subordinate the substance of the 
song. Lang had a smack of Sir Walter and 
of Burns—for all his ‘form’ he was a natural 
singer with fancy and imagination and humor 
and tenderness. Moreover, he was deeply 
and widely learned, yet he bore his learning 
lightly. His was a true culture—blend of 
knowledge with feeling. Homer was _ his 
friend—he and S. H., Butcher produced what 
is by all odds the best renditian of the great- 
est poet in musical English prose. Also he 
translated Theocritus, Bion and Moschus and 
truly carried over their spirit into the English 
tongue. His versions of the stories of Gau- 
tier were unsurpassed until the coming of 
Lafcadio Hearn. The old song-story of ‘Au- 
cassin and Nicolette’ he reproduced in unsur- 
passable form. A work of his that will out- 
last St. Paul’s is ‘Letters to Dead Authors,’ 
parodies in excelsis, and at the same time 
subtlest interpretations and criticisms. In 
prose, at his best, Lang had a style surpassing 
Stevenson’s because it was less labored, bore 
fewer traces of the file. His long poem, 
‘Helen of Troy,’ stands very near the top of 
the list of the great minor works of the 
Victorian age, and the supplementary note is 
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in itself a gem of erudition in limpid prose. 
Lang was a classicist as rapt and eloquent 
as Mackail. Dilettante some have called him, 
but he was more. The winds of the world 
blew through his work.” 


If Andrew Lang was a poet, he was 
also a controversialist. “When he wished 
to strike hard,” the New York Times Re- 
view of Books remarks, “he struck hard. 
At times most genial, he was granite hard 
when dealing with an opponent whom he 
considered a dangerous foe.” His two most 
famous controversies were with Max Mil- 
ler, in 1882, and with Anatole France 
three years ago. The first debate raged 
over Max Miiller’s theory that the secret 
of Aryan mythology could be discovered 
only by the science of language. The sec- 
ond centered in the personal character of 
Joan of Arc. “There are no two contro- 
versies in modern times,” comments the 
Times Review, “that afford more ground 
for amusement and more worthy lessons 
in the dialectic art.” 

The phenomenal versatility of Andrew 
Lang caused him to be regarded by those 
who did not know him as a literary syndi- 
cate, and as a walking encyclopedia by 
those who did. Says the Knoxville Sen- 
tinel: 


“Mr. Lang would have been the last to 
boast, with Julius Scaliger, that he made all 


knowledge his specialty. It was not true of 
Scaliger, but it came nearer being true then 
than it could have been true of any after 
him. Scaliger’s knowledge was really one- 
sided. He was a great linguist, but in the 
number of languages he acquired and the 
ease with which he mastered them he prob- 
ably has scores of living competitors. His 
contribution to science was a systematic trea- 
tise on chronology. Even in his own day, 
which closed about the time that Bacon’s life 
ended, he had a rival in Bacon himself, who 
has been pronounced, with perhaps more jus- 
tice than lay in Scaliger’s boast, the most 
encyclopedic mind of the world in 1600, That 
honor fell in 1700, says Professor Adolph 
Harnack, of Berlin University, to Leibnitz 
and in 1800 to Goethe. Would it be possible 
to name a candidate for 1900?” 


The Tennessee paper, in tentative answer 
to its own question, names Lord Acton 
and Professor Harnack himself. Andrew 
Lang, it concedes, was hardly in the same 
class. Yet “he was among the few whom 
their contemporaries are tempted to declare 
command universal knowledge.” 
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YO WIN any respect from the 

ordinary man,” says Wil- 

{ fred Thorley in the London 

4 Academy, “poetry must be by 

way of affirmation. Rightly 

or wrongly, to the normal 

English mind poetry stands or falls by its 

effect as a help or hindrance to living, and 

hence by its insistence on man’s uncon- 
querable mind.” 

But what is it the poet shall find to affirm 
in these days of universal interrogation and 
experiment? Even the God which the 
modern philosophers—Bergson, James and 
the rest—are creating for us is an experi- 
menter. The last man with any convic- 
tions, as distinct from mere opinions, died 
when Tolstoy passed away, and even h’s 
sincerity was called in question by some. 
One poet at least, Alfred Noyes, seems to 
have grown heart-weary over the endless 
quest for some affirmative note, and he 
voices his weariness in the London Spec- 
tator. For relief he harks back to the old 


ways and joins Chesterton in laudation of 
the faith of our fathers. Just how much of 
this feeling is a longing for God and how 
much of it is a mere longing for vanished 


youth, far be it from us to say. Let Mr. 
Noyes speak for himself. He writes in 
the tone of “Locksley Hall—Forty Years 
After”: 


THE OLD SKEPTIC. 
By ALFrep Noyes. 


I am weary of disbelieving: why should I 
wound my love 
To pleasure of a sophist’s pride in a graven 
image of truth? 
I will go back to my home, with the clouds 
and the stars above, 
And the heaven I used to know, and the 
God of my buried youth. 


I will go back to the home where of old in 
my boyish pride 
I pierced my father’s heart with a murmur 
of unbelief; 
He only looked in my face as I spoke, but his 
mute eyes cried 
Night after night in my dreams; and he 
died in grief, in grief. 


O, yes; I have read the books, the books that 
we write ourselves, 
Extolling our love of an abstract truth and 
our pride of debate; 
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I will go back to the love of the cotter who 
sings as he delves, 
To that childish infinite love and the God 
above fact and date. 


To that ignorant, infinite God who colors the 
meaningless flowers, 
To that lawless, infinite Poet who matches 
the law with the crime; 
To the Weaver who covers the world with a 
garment of wonderful hours, 
And holds in His hand like threads the an- 
tinomies of time. 


Is the faith of the cotter so simple and nar- 
row as this? Ah, well, 
It is hardly so narrow as yours who daub 
and plaster with dyes 
The shining mirrors of heaven, the shadowy 
mirrors of hell, 
And blot out the dark, deep vision, if it 
seem to be framed with lies. 


No faith I hurl against you, no fact to freeze 
your sneers; 
Only the doubt you taught me to weld in 
the fires of youth 
Leaps to my hand like the flaming sword of 
nineteen hundred years, 
The sword of the high God’s answer, O 
Pilate, what is truth? 


Your laughter has killed more hearts than 
ever were pierced with swords, 
Ever you daub new mirrors and turn the 
old to the wall: 
And more than blood 
battle of words; 
For creeds are many, but God is One, and 
contains them all. 


is lost in the weary 


I will go back to my home and look at the 
wayside flowers, 
And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet 
old hymns again, 
Where Christ holds out His arms in the quiet 
evening hours, 
And the light of the chapel porches broods 
on the peaceful lane. 


And there I shall hear men praying the deep 
old foolish prayers, 
And there I shall see, once more, the fond 
old faith confessed, — 
And the strange old light on their faces who 
hear as a blind man hears— 
Come unto Me, ye weary, and I will give 
you rest. 


I will go back and believe in the deep old 
foolish tales, 
And pray the sweet old prayers that I 
learned at my mother’s knee, 
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Where the Sabbath tolls its peace through the 
breathless mountain vales, 
And the sunset’s evening hymn hallows the 
wistful sea. 


From partisan campaign poetry, as a 
rule, good Lord, deliver us! But everyone 
knows that a movement like Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “third party” could not get itself 
born without being put into verse. So 
Mr. Viereck, from his place at the way- 
side, where, as he said recently, he was 
going to sit and wait for America to catch 
up with him, has lifted up his voice in a 
political poem. It is an heroic effort. He 
wisely shuns the attempt to snare the in- 
itiative or referendum or direct legislation 
in his lines, and the only specific issues we 
catch in his poem are “child labor” and 
woman suffrage. But he smites_ the 
“bosses” vigorously—seven of them at least 
and he exults gloriously in the leader- 
ship of Mr. Roosevelt. The last line of 
the first stanza is the closing sentence of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech in Chicago just 
before the Republican convention: 





THE HYMN OF ARMAGEDDON. 


By Georce SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


‘And I stood upon the sands of the sea, and I saw 
“‘a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads. 
naar And _ he gathered them together into a place 
= called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. .. . « And 

the great city was divided into three parts.” 

—The Apocalypse. 

Apocalyptic thunders roll out of the crimson 
East: 

The Day of Judgment is at hand, and we shall 
slay the Beast. 

What are the seven heads of him—the Beast 
that shall be slain? 

Sullivan, Taggart, Lorimer, Barnes, Penrose, 
Murphy, Crane. 

Into what cities leads his trail in venom 
steeped and gore? 

Ask Frisco, ask Chicago, mark New York and 
Baltimore. 

Where shall we wage the battle, for whom 
unsheath the sword? 

We stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord! 


Tho hell spit forth its snarling host we 
shall not flinch nor quail, 

For in the last great skirmish God’s own truth 
must prevail. 

Have they not seen the writing that flames 
upon the wall, 

Of how their house is built of sand, and how 
their pride must fall? 

The cough of little lads that sweat where 
never sun sheds light, 


The sob of starving children and their mothers 
in the night, 

These, and the wrong of ages, we carry as a 
sword, 

Who stand at Armageddon and who battle for 
the Lord! 


God’s soldiers from the West are we, from 
North and East and South, 

The seed of them who flung the tea into the 
harbor’s mouth, 

And those who fought where Grant fought 
and those who fought with Lee, 

And those who under alien stars first dreamed 
of liberty. 

Not those of little faith whose speech is soft, 
whose ways are dark, 

Nor those upon whose forehead the Beast has 
set his mark. 

Out of the hand of justice we snatch her 
faltering sword; 

We stand at Armageddon and we battle for 
the Lord! 


The sternest militant of God whose trumpet 
in the fray 

Has cleft the city into three shall lead us on 
this day. 

The holy strength that David had is his, the 
faith that saves, 

For he shall free the toilers as Abe Lincoln 
freed the slaves. 

And he shall rouse the lukewarm and those 
whose eyes are dim, 

The hope of twenty centuries has found a 
voice in him. 

Because the Beast shall froth with wrath and 
perish by his sword, 

He leads at Armageddon ihe legions of the 
Lord! 


For he shall move the mountains that groan 
with ancient sham, 

And mete with equal measure to the lion and 
the lamb. 

And he shall wipe away the tears that burn 
on woman’s cheek, 

For in the nation’s council hence the mothers, 
too, shall speak. 

Through him the rose of peace shall blow 
from the red rose of strife, 

America shall write his name into the Book 
of Life. 

And where at Armageddon we battle with the 
sword 

Shall rise the mystic commonwealth, the City 
of the Lord! 


War, with its machine-guns and smoke- 
less powder and long-range fighting, seems 
to have lost much of its appeal to the poetic 
imagination. More and more the poets of 
to-day are singing in praise of arbitration 
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and peace. Here is the latest, from the 
Forum: 


I SING THE BATTLE. 
By Harry Kemp. 


I sing the song of the great clean guns that 
belch forth death at will. 

“Ah, but the wailing mothers, the lifeless 
forms and still!” 


I sing the song of the billowing flags, the 
bugles that cry before. 

“Ah, but the skeletons flapping rags, the lips 
that speak no more!” 


[ sing the clash of bayonets, of sabres that 
flash and cleave. 

“And wilt thou sing the maimed ones, too, 
that go with pinned-up sleeve?” 


I sing acclaiméd generals that bring the vic- 
tory home. 

“Ah, but the broken bodies that drip like 
honey-comb!” 


I sing of hosts triumphant, long ranks of 
marching men. 

“And wilt thou sing the shadowy hosts that 
never march again?” 


We like the following poem from the 
Saturday Evening Post. It is vivid, color- 
ful, and full of action: 


OUR WESTERN BROTHERS. 
By GerorGE STERLING. 


At twilight time when the lamps are lit, 
Father Coyote comes to sit 

At the chaparral’s edge on the mountain side— 
Comes to listen and to deride 

The rancher’s hound and the rancher’s son, 
The passerby and every one. 

\nd we pause at milking-time to hear 

His reckless caroling, shrill and clear, 

His terse and swift and valorous troll, 
Ribald, rollicking, scornful, droll, 

\s one might sing in coyotedom— 
“Yo-ho-ho! and a bottle of rum!” 

\nd well I wot there is little ease 

\Vhere the turkeys roost in the almond trees, 
But mute forebodings, canny and grim, 

\s they shift and shiver along the limb. 
\nd the dog flings back an answer brief, 
Curse o’ the honest man on the thief; 

\nd the cat, till now intent to rove, 

Stalks to her lair by the kitchen stove. 

Not that she fears the rogue on the hill; 
RBut—no mice remain, and—the night is chill. 
\nd now, like a watchman of the skies, 
Whose glance to a thousand valleys flies, 
The moon glares over the granite ledge, 
Pared a slice on its upper edge. 


ul 


And Father Coyote waits no more, 
Knowing that down on the valley floor, 
In a sandy nook all cool and white, 

The rabbits play and the rabbits fight, 
Flopping, nimble, scurrying, 

Careless now with the surge of spring. 
Furry lover, alack! alas! 

Skims your fate o’er the moonlit grass! 


From that storehouse of good poetry— 
The Vineyard—we take the following ef 
fective version of an old story in an old 
form. Mr. Gales has recreated the atmos- 
phere of the old French ballad as admi- 
rably as Ezra Pound could have done it. 


THE DEATH OF JEAN RENAUD. 
By THE Rev. R. L. Gates. 


Jean Renaud comes home to rest 
With the death-wound in his breast. 


His mother, watching from afar, 
Sees her son come from the war. 


“Jean Renaud, rejoice and sing, 
Thy wife has borne to thee a king.” 
“Mother, all my joy is done 

In my wife and in my son. 


“Thou must make a bed for me 
That my bed of death will be. 


“Mother, make the bed so low 
That my wife may nothing know.” 





At midnight the bell they toll 
For the passing of a soul. 


“Mother, I am filled with fear 
At the hammer strokes ! hear.” 


“°Tis the workmen fitting oak 
To the staircase that is broke.” 


“Mother, I am filled with fear 
At the chanting that I hear.” 


“The procession on its way 
Passes by the house to-day.” 


“Mother, I am filled with fear 
At the weeping that I hear.” 


“*Tis a neighbor grieving sore 
For the babe she’ll see no more.” 


“Mother, dear, I fain would know 
Why thou also weepest so?” 


“T no more the truth can keep— 
Jean Renaud sleeps his last sleep.” 





“Mother, of the sexton crave 
That he dig a double grave; 
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“In that deep, wide pit must be 
Room for two and room for three. 


“In the cleft earth, rent in twain, 
I shall find my love again.” 


Once again the bell they toll 
For the passing of a soul. 


We seldom hear, in this part of the 
world, of an Australian poet; but that is 
probably our fault, not Australia’s. Here 
is something well worthy of consideration 
that comes from that part of the world. 
An article about the author’s work appears 
in the Twentieth Century Magazine, from 
which we take the following striking 
stanzas: 


THE SILENT GREAT. 
By Bernarp O'Dowp. 


We are not all the self we see; 
We are twined around with men 
Who once performed this mortal dream 
And dream in us again. 


We are bundles of the great and good, 
The wanderer, the slave; 

We are thewed with ancient hardihood, 
We are garlands of the brave: 


Our moods are racial ardors, woes; 
Our prides, primeval fame 

Transformed into the wind that blows 
On an emotion’s flame: 


Our moments, bright or sad, are parts 
Whereto some old ship brings 

A smile, a sigh, from sylvan courts 
Of prehistoric kings. 


The Silent Great immense demesnes 
In every man enjoy: 

Here, Homer dowers our stolid brains 
With memories of Troy: 


There deft Da Vinci so trepannes 
Another, London-blurred, 

What Florence would forbid, he bans, 
He thrills where she was stirred: 


‘Tis not wan memories we face 
When they their parts enact: 
They fit the modern time and place 
Their ancient thought or fact: 


They readjust the Good, the True, 
To lights obscurer then: 

They lead us to their point of view,— 
Not memories, but men. 


A lively discussion has been goixg on in 
T. Ps Weekly (London) over the mean- 
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ing of a little poem by Alfred Noyes. One 
man cites it as an illustration of obscure- 
ness in poetry. Its meaning is beyond hiia. 
Whereupon five different writers proceed, 
in subsequent issues, to tell him that the 
meaning is perfectly clear, and they give 
him five quite different explanations of it. 
We pass the poem on to our readers: 


WHEN THAT I LOVED A MAIDEN. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 


When that I loved a maiden, 
My heaven was in her eyes, 

And when they bent above me, 
I knew no deeper skies, 

But when her heart forsook me, 
My spirit broke its bars, 

For grief beyond the sunset, 
And love beyond the stars. 


When that I loved a maiden, 
She seemed the world to me; 

Now is my soul the universe, 
My dream the sky and sea. 

There is no heaven above me, 
No glory binds or bars 

My grief beyond the sunset, 
My love beyond the stars. 


When that I loved a maiden, 
I worshipped where she trod, 
But when she clove my heart, the cleft 
Set free the imprisoned god. 
Then I was king of all the world, 
My soul had burst its bars. 
For grief beyond the sunset, 
And love beyond the stars. 


Altho distinctly reminiscent of Keats, the 
following poem from the London Academy 
has a charm of its own: 


THE BLUE VASE. 
By IRENE M. MAUNDER. 


The little figures on the jar of blue 

Still smile and dance as they did yesterday, 

Tho gone the roses and the jasmine spray, 
And nought is left to grace the vase but rue— 
A fitting herb upon my heart to strew, 

And on the grave of my fair hopes to lay; 

For since my lady bright has passed away 
The flowers of my life have vanished too. 
O dainty lass and ever-smiling lad, 

Dancing to some unheard Arcadian strain, 
You little people who are never sad, 

What can you know of sorrow or of pain? 
Each day may bring fresh flowers to make you 

glad, 
But my delight can never come again. 
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THE BISHOP’S COMEDY—A STORY 


You have read in stories and you have seen in plays how Virtue triumphs over Vice; but 
there never was a more delectable triumph of that sort than is given us in this little story. It 
is taken by us from the new volume, “Whispers About Women,” by the British novelist 
and playwright, Leonard Merrick (published by Mitchell Kennerley). 


I 


HE Bishop of Westborough had 

seldom found himself in a 

more delicate position. Since 

Sweetbay objected so strenu- 

ously to its rector being a 

dramatist, Sweetbay was clear- 

ly no place for the Rector; and 

it devolved upon his Lordship to intimate the 

fact. But secretly his Lordship was also 

guilty of dramatic authorship, and instalments 

of his comedy were even now in the hands of 

that accomplished actress, Miss Kitty Clarges. 

For this reason, and another, the Bishop had 
wakeful nights. 

However, he did what was required. With 
all his customary blandness, and perhaps a 
shade more, he pointed out to the Rev. Baker 
Barling that the parish of Sweetbay was un- 
suitable for him, and offered him instead a 
living which commended itself to the Barlings 
not at all. Indeed, Mrs. Baker Barling was so 
highly incensed by the removal that the Rec- 
tor had on several occasions to say “My 
dear!” to her reprovingly. 

The Bishop was young for a bishop. His 
classical features and the dignity of his car- 
riage would have compelled attention even if 
he had been a mere man. He never said any- 
thing noteworthy, but he voiced the senti- 
ments of the unthinking in stately language. 
This made him generally admired. It is not 
to be inferred that he was insincere—he had 
been granted a popular mind; he shared with 
the majority a strong aversion from disagree- 
able truths. His widest reflections were 
bounded by the word “Unpleasant,” and 
every truth that was unpleasant was to the 
Bishop of Westborough “one of those things 
that are better left undiscussed.” 

Domestically he had been no less fortunate 
than in his mental limitations. He possessed 
a little wife, who listened to him with the 
utmost patience, and he had seen both his 
girls make brilliant matches in their first sea- 
son. The history of the bridegroom had, in 
each case, been “one of those things that are 
better left undiscussed.” Accordingly the 
Bishop boasted a grateful heart; in fact when 
he reflected how abundantly Providence had 
blessed him, he was more than normally hor- 
rified to think of the impious murmurings of 
the poor. 

That a personage of his environment and 
disposition had been tempted towards so 
unepiscopalian a course as writing a comedy, 
proves how true it is that nothing happens 
but the unforeseen. It was one of the 
speediest conquests of Miss Clarges’ career 
—a career in which peers had been plentiful, 
but prelates had hitherto been lacking. He 
had made her acquaintance at a reception— 
she was clever off the stage as well as on it 
and had always tempered her indiscretions 


with tact; duchesses called her “dear.” He 
thought her the most fascinating woman he 
had ever met, and talked to her about the 
conditions of the English stage with con- 
siderable satisfaction to himself. 

“What a dramatist your lordship would 
have made if you had not been a bishop!” she 
murmured, with rapt eyes. 

“Oh—er—you are jesting,” said the Bishop, 
asking for more. 

“No, indeed—I mean it,” returned the lady 
reverently. “You have what we call the 
‘sense of the theater.’ And it is so rare! You 
startled me just now—you know by intuition 
things that the professional dramatist needs 
years of experience to find out. I can’t tell 
you how extraordinary it is!” She regarded 
him as if she were being confronted by a 
miracle. 

Partly because he was very vain, and partly 
because Miss Clarges was very good-looking, 
the lie that she forgot almost as soon as it 
was spoken had lingered caressingly with the 
Bishop. Sitting in the Palace one afternoon 
with nothing to do, he found himself scrib- 
bling “Act 1—A Drawing Room.” He had 
no definite intention of continuing, still less 
had he a definite plot; but like everyone who 
is deficient in self-criticism, he wrote with 
prodigious facility, and his first act was fin- 
ished in a few days. 

Miss Clarges had been a good deal sur- 
prised to receive a semi-humorous note from 
the Bishop of Westborough, reminding her of 
their conversation, and hinting that he would 
be glad to have her opinion of “a dramatic 
bantling.” Tea and a téte-a-tete followed in 
the lady’s boudoir. She found Act 1 all that 
she had dreaded, and told him it was most 
original. Beaming with importance, he per- 
petrated Act 2, and read her that. She was 
contemplating a season of management, and 
in sanguine moments reflected that a practiced 
hand might knock the Bishop’s comedy into 
something like shape, and that the Bishop’s 
name on the bills would be well worth hav- 
ing. So she offered various suggestions about 
the leading part, and was at home as often as 
he chose to call—and for some weeks he had 
chosen to call very often indeed. 

Remember that he was only fifty. He had 
married when he was twenty-five, married a 
girl who was taken by his handsome face, and 
who brought him a very respectable dower. 
Tho the dower had fascinated him more 
than the girl, the courtship had comprized his 
sentimental experience. As has been said, he 
had had no reason to complain of his choice 
—he had been remarkably successful in all 
his relationships—he felt that his wife 
worshipped him, and her worship and his 
worldly progress had contented him fully. 
But now, for the first time in his career, he 
was thrown into intimate association with a 
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woman who had captivated those who were 
seeing life, and those who had seen it—and 
the Bishop of Westborough fell in love with 
her as violently as many wiser men had done 
before him. 

As for her, it was the first time in the 
woman’s career that she had been openly ad- 
mired by a bishop. At the beginning she was 
attracted by his reputation--much as_ her 
youngest adorers had been attracted by her 
own—but presently she was attracted by his 
homage. He appealed to her one weakness, 
her vanity. Tho she thought it a pity 
that he wanted to write a comedy, she con- 
sidered him a great man; his profound belief 
in himself, supported by a nation’s esteem, 
impozed on her. To have made a conquest 
of a pillar of the Church flattered her in- 
ordinately; the novelty of the situation had 
its effect on the actress, too—and, to her un- 
speakable amazement, Kitty Clarges fell in 
love with the Bishop. 

It was at this juncture that circumstances 
had forced him to mortify the Rector of 
Sweetbay. 

“The affair makes me doubt whether I 
ought to proceed with my own play,” he ad- 
mitted to her one afternoon. 

“My dear friend.” She meant “What rot!” 
but she no longer said “what rot!’ even to 
other actresses; and she wore dove-colored 
gowns, and had been to hear him preach. The 
higher life was a little trying, but she liked to 
feel worthier of him. 

“My action in the matter may be miscon- 
strued. Of course, I’ve simply deferred to 
the local prejudice, but it may be thought that 
I disapprove of the man’s tendencies. If I 
figured as a dramatist myself a little later, 
I might be placed in an ambiguous position. 

. Perhaps we might overcome the difficulty 
by a pseudonym?” 

She looked blank. “Your Lordship’s name 
will be a draw; I’m afraid a pseudonym would 
mean waiving a great deal.” 

“Financially? The pecuniary result is not 
important to me.” 

But it was important to her. “If the secret 
were really kept, you’d be waiving all the 
kudos, too,” she added. 

“Well, we must consider,” said the Bishop, 
clinking the ice in his glass; “you shall advise 
me—tho fear I’m exceeding an author’s 
privilege. By the way, does the manageress 
always offer the author a whisky and soda?” 

“She offered you an alternative,” said Miss 
Clarges, laughing; “the whisky and soda was 
your choice. But you don’t really mean to 
throw the comedy up, do you? Think of poor 
me!” 

The Bishop’s eyes were eloquent. “Think- 
ing of you,” he said, after a lingering gaze, 
“T have this to say; you will be put to con- 
siderable expense in bringing out my work, 
and, novice as I am, I’m aware that a theater 
is a heavy speculation; if I withhold the ad- 
vantage of my name from the piece, I shall 
claim to share your risk.” 

“You are very generous, dear friend. I 
don't think I could say ‘yes’ to that.” 

“It is no more than fair.” 


“I’d rather not. I—I shouldn’t care for you 
to find money for me!” said Kitty Clarges— 
and was conscious that she had soared into 
the higher life indeed. 

“You are scarcely treating me as the dear 
friend you allow me to believe myself,” urged 
the Bishop, missing the greatest compliment 
of his life. 

“Oh!” she said under her breath. 

“I should be serving my own ends. And 
besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“It would make me very happy to think 
that I served you.” 

Her eyelids fell. “You have served me.” 

" rejoice to hear it. May I ask how?” 

“You've served me by your friendship. 
You've given me different thoughts, taken me 
out of myself, done me good—in some ways!” 
She sighed deeply. “I’ve learnt that there are 
so much realer things than the shams that 
satisfied me before we met. I’ve been a very 

. worldly woman! you know, don’t you?” 

“Few human beings are stronger than 
temptations, child,” he said melodiously, “and 
yours must have been many.” 

“T used to want you to think me better than 
I am. Now I—I do and I don’t. Oh, I can’t 
explain !” 

“You are showing me your heart—you need 
not spell it.” 

“I suppose what I mean really is that I 
want you to know me as | am, and yet to like 
me just as much. I wonder if you would?” 

He laid a gentle hand upon her shoulder. 
“Why not put me to the test?” 

“T daren’t,” she said. 

“Am I so hard?” 

She shook her head, silently. 

“What then?” 

“I’m so bad,” she whispered. 
a little nearer to him. 

“Why do you say such things?” cried the 
Bishop; “you hurt me!” 

“Haven't you met other sinners?” 
ys | would have had your past free from 
sin. 

“Oh, my past?” she sobbed, and bowed her- 
self in his arms. “My past is past—I’m sin- 
ning now!” 

Much may be done by earnest endeavor, 
and he persuaded himself that his embrace 
was episcopal. 

“My child,” he murmured at last, soothing 
her tenderly. “I will not affect to misunder- 
stand what you have said—it would be a false 
kindness to you. Nor will I be guilty of con- 
cealing the transgressions of my own heart. 
Were I a younger man, I might doubt the 
righteousness of owning that the attachment 
is mutual; but the years bring wisdom, and 
at my age we see deeply. My duty is to help 
you, and I realize that I can help you only by 
a perfect candor. I acknowledge, therefore, 
that you are indeed most dear to me.” 

“Oh, you are great!” she exclaimed. “I 
shall see you still? Promise you'll still come 
here—don’t let me lose you! Say it! Say 
again you love me!” 

“You are indeed most dear to me,” repeated 
the Bishop, who thought this way of putting 
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THE BISHOP’S COMEDY—A STORY 


it sounded more innocent. He got up and 
paced the room with agitation. “You ask me 
if I will still come here. I do not disguize 
from myself that many might think that I 
should answer ‘no’; many might hold it my 
duty to desert you in the conflict that must 
be waged, to leave you to bear the brunt of 
it alone. I am not one of them. Flight is at 
best the refuge of a coward. Doughtier than 
to flee temptation is to confront and conquer 
it.” He swept the hair from his brow with 
a noble gesture. “I recognize that my highest 
duty is to share your struggles—to solace and 
sustain you. Yes, I will come! We have a 
mighty battle before us, you and I—and we 
will fight side by side, my comrade, till we 
win!” 

In other words, he ventured to go to tea 
there all the same, and had whisky and soda 
when it wasn’t tea-time. 


II. 


How much of what the Stage Door Club 
said about them was fact and how much of 
it was fiction, is a thing that could be decided 
only by the Bishop or Miss Clarges—neither 
of whom is to be consulted on the subject. 
But the Rev. Baker Barling, who frequently 
dropped into the club for the house dinner 
or a game of poker, heard the gossip; and 
Baker Barling confided it to Mrs. Baker 
Barling; and Mrs. Baker Barling, whose 
wrath against the Bishop had in no way 
abated, maneuvered for the joy of condoling 
with the Bishop’s wife. 

Miss Clarges was paralyzed one morning by 
a note in which “Mrs. Lullieton Meadows,” 
mentioning that her husband was the Bishop 
of Westborough, requested the actress to re- 
ceive her upon a matter of the utmost im- 
portance the same afternoon. The actress’s 
first impulse was to be “out” when the lady 
called; her second, to telegraph to the Bishop 
for advice. The fear of driving Mrs. Mead- 
ows to extremities, and the thought that a 
telegram might fall into the wrong hands, 
prevented her adopting either course. She 
could only pray for the ability to persuade 
the visitor that her suspicions were un- 
founded, and she felt sick with misgiving as 
the day wore on. 

How extraordinary of the woman! 
Whether she meant to be offensive, or 
pathetic, what a folly of her to come! On 
the stage, of course, such scenes were usual, 
and Kitty Clarges knew exactly how she 
would have to behave there—that she would 
be first mocking, then attentive, and finally 
moved to repentance. But the theater was 
one thing, and life was another. In real life 
it was preposterous of a person to seek an 
interview and plead for the return of a hus- 
band’s heart; in real life it was impossible to 
return a heart, even if one wished to do it. 
And in this case, the wish was lacking; Miss 
Clarges was so infatuated by the Bishop that 
she had even been jealous to remember that 
another woman had a legal claim to him. 

At the tinkle of the bell, she caught her 
breath. She had never seen “the other 
woman,” and mixed with her apprehension 
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was a strong curiosity to know what his wife 
was like. “Mrs. Meadows!” announced the 
maid. The actress turned to the doorway, 
trembling, and saw with satisfaction that the 
lady was a timid little woman, dowdily 
dressed; she looked as if she lived in Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

“Mrs. Meadows—how good of you to call!” 

Mrs. Meadows advanced awkwardly; it was 
evident that she was painfully embarrassed. 
“Miss Clarges? I hope I haven't put you to 
any inconvenience?” she murmured. 

“It is an immense pleasure to me to meet 
you. Won't you sit down?” 

For an instant the Bishop’s wife hesitated. 
Then she sat at the extreme edge of a chair, 
and moistened her lips. 

“My visit must appear very strange to you?” 

“Most kind!” said Kitty Clarges. “How is 
his Lordship getting on with his play? It'll 
soon be finished now, I suppose?” 

“I daresay—I really don’t know; I didn’t 
come to talk about the play,” Mrs. Meadows 
faltered; “I came because you might do more 
for me than anybody else alive! Miss Clarges, 
my husband is in love with you.” 

The start, the bewilderment in the eyes was 
admirable; “My ... dear Mrs. Meadows?” 

“You need not trouble to deny it,” said the 
lady quietly, “because he has acknowledged it 
to me. But that isn’t all—you are in love 
with my husband.” 

“Are you here to insult me?” cried Miss 
Clarges, rising. “I have the honor to be one 
of his Lordship’s friends, he has been pleased 
to discuss his comedy with me. Not un- 
natural, I think? Especially as I hope to 
produce the piece! As for... what you 
say, there has never been a word, a syllable 
—our conversation might have been phono- 
graphed for all London to hear!” The in- 
dignation of her voice quivered into pain. “I 
wouldn’t have had this happen for the world 
—I can’t understand it!” She struggled with 
a sob, and suppressed it proudly. “It’s cruel!” 

“T don’t wonder that he admires you,” said 
his wife thoughtfully; “you have great talent. 
But I have seen one of your letters to him. 
Here it is!” 

Miss Clarges gasped and looked at it. She 
sat down again very slowly. “All right,” she 
said, “I am fond of your husband! Well?” 

“It was finding your letter that made me 
write to you. I heard weeks ago that he was 
mad about you, but the letter showed me that 
you cared for him. Oh, I know that I 
oughtn’t to have written! I considered a 
long time before I made up my mind. But 
there was so much at stake, I thought you 
might help me. If you will listen—” 

“What for?” exclaimed Miss Clarges. 
“What’s the use of my listening? Even if 
I promised you not to see him again—I 
wouldn’t promise it, but if I did—would it 
make him any fonder of you? Do you think, 
if J lost a man, I should beg the other woman 
to give him back to me? I should know she 
couldn’t do it; I should know I might as well 
beg her to give me back—my innocence. And 
I shouldn’t reproach her, either! I’d reproach 
myself. I should call myself a fool for not 
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holding my own. Women like me don’t lose 
the man they want—we know how easy it is 
for him to leave us, and we take the trouble 
to keep him. It’s you good women who are 
always being left: after you’ve caught the 
man, you think you’ve nothing more to do. 
Marriage is the end of your little story, so 
you take it for granted it must be the end of 
his. The more you love him, the sooner you 
bore him. You go bankrupt in the honey- 
moon—you’re a back number to him before 
you’ve been married a month—he knows all 
your life, and all your mind, and all your 
moods. You haven’t a surprise in reserve for 
him—and then you wonder he yawns. Great 
heavens! To hold a man’s interest, show him 
your heart, as you pull out a tape measure— 
an inch at a time. I adore your husband; I 
venerate him. My guilty love has made me a 
purer woman. You can’t realize that—I don’t 
expect you to realize it; but surely you must 
know that—if you wept and went down on 
your knees to me—I couldn’t say, ‘Because 
the right’s all on your side, he shall never 
think about me any more’ ?” 

“You misunderstand the object of my visit,” 
said Mrs. Meadows meekly. “I didn’t come to 
weep to you; I didn’t come to beg you to 
say that he should never think about you any 
more. I came to beg you to tell me what you 
find in him to love.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Miss Clarges. 

“T came to beg you to tell me what you find 
in him to love,” repeated the elder woman in 
plaintive tones. “You see, to you he is only 
an episode; but unless I choose to make a 
scandal—and I have daughters to consider— 
I must expect to spend many more years with 
him. If you will help me to discover some 
attraction in him, it will make life far easier 
for me.” 

Kitty Clarges sat staring at her dumbly. 
“You f-find no attraction in him?” she stam- 
mered at last. 

“Tt is unconventional of me to admit it to 
you; but, as I say, there is so much at stake 
—I feel justified in asking your assistance. 
To me he is tedious beyond words to tell. 
If you would explain why you adore him, if 
you would show me some merit, some spark 
of talent, or wit, or humor, something to make 
his pretensions less intolerable—you don’t 
know how thankful to you I should be.” 

“Your husband is a great man.” She spoke 
with a touch of uncertainty. 

“Oh, no! And I should be foolish to ask 
so much—a moderately intelligent man is all 
that a woman like me has the right to expect. 
The Bishop is unfortunately very, very dull. 
Believe me, I have tried most conscientiously 
to be deceived by him. I used to read his 
press notices, and say ‘Look what the news- 
papers say about him—it must be true!’ But 
I knew it wasn’t. I used to listen to his ser- 
mons—there aren’t many of them; they’ve 
been the same sermons for twenty years— 
and say, ‘What lovely language, what noble 
thoughts! How proud his little Mildred 
should be!’ But, tho I was a young girl 
then, I knew that the lovely language was all 
sound and no sense, and that the noble 
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thoughts came out of the Dictionary of Quo- 
tations.” 

The actress was breathing heavily, her 
nostrils fluttered; on her bloodless cheeks the 
delicacy of “Maiden Bloom” stood out in un- 
becoming blotches. To hear that she idolized 
a man whom this little provincial in last year’s 
fashions disdained as a bore, robbed her of 
speech. She had not believed there could be 
such depths of humiliation in the world. 

Some seconds passed, while the suppliant 
watched her wistfully. 

“If you don’t care for your husband, I’m 
afraid I couldn’t teach you to love him.” 

“No, no; I only thought you might help me 
to put up with him; I’m not unreasonable—I’d 
be grateful for small mercies. If you'd men- 
tion a ray of interest in him, I’d keep my 
eyes on that, and make the most of it.... 
You’re not vexed with me for coming?” 

“Oh, not at all; I—I suppose you've been 
very ... amiable, our interview has _ been 
rather quaint—I’m sorry I can’t oblige you.” 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Meadows, “it can’t be 
helped. But I must say I’m disappointed! 
When I found out there was a woman in 
love with him, it simply amazed me! I felt 
it only right to consult you—it seemed such 
an opportunity to improve matters at home. 
Still, there it is, if you can’t tell me, you 
can’t!” She was very downcast. “Then I'll 
say ‘Good afternoon.’ ” 

“May I offer you some—tea?” 
Kitty, clinging to the mantelpiece. 

“Thank you so much, but I’m afraid I must 
be going now; I promised to see our secretary 
at the office of the Mission Fund at four 
o'clock. Good-bye, Miss Clarges. You needn't 
tell the Bishop that I called. It has been quite 
useless !” 

She sighed herself out. 

Now, tho Kitty Clarges endeavored to 
persuade herself by turns that Mrs. Meadows 
was a fool incapable of appreciating her hus- 
band, and that Mrs. Meadows was a diplomat 
scheming to disenchant her with him, both 
endeavors were unsuccessful. She could not 
think the woman an utter idiot, and still less 
was it possible to think her a genius. Kitty 
Clarges was less entranced by the Bishop in 
their next meeting. Between them lurked a 
dowdy little figure, regarding her with aston- 
ished eyes. The astonishment shamed her as 
no homily could have ever done. The figure 
was present at all their meetings, and often 
she lost sight of the Bishop's classical features, 
and could see nothing but his wife’s eyes won- 
dering at her. His eloquence was no longer 
thrilling—she was obsessed by the knowledge 
that it wasn’t good enough for the woman in 
the modes of Tunbridge Wells. 

Before long the sight of her own dove-col- 
ored gowns began to get on her nerves, and 
gradually she discarded them. Once, when 
the Bishop proposed to visit her, she told him 
that she would be lunching out. A few days 
later she wrote that unforeseen circumstances 
denied her the hope of producing his comedy. 
His urgent letter of inquiry remained un- 
answered. When he called for an explana- 
tion she was “not at home.” 
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A young man in England calls on his best 
girl. He and the young lady sit in the parlor 
waiting for mamma to come downstairs and, 
as is the custom, chaperone them. Suddenly 
the young lady’s nose begins to bleed. The 
young man, somewhat flustered, and anxious 
to be of assistance, remembers that he has 
heard that cold metal applied to the back of 
the neck will stop the nose-bleed. He looks 
around for cold metal and sees the key in 
the parlor door—the only door in the room. 
He hastily seizes it, and, in so doing, un- 
wittingly turns the lock. Then just as he 
tries to apply the key to the back of the young 
lady’s neck, mamma descends and tries the 
door. Finding it locked, she peremptorily de- 
mands immediate admittance. The young man 
in his embarrassment drops the key down the 
young lady’s back. 

What, then, in this dreadful situation, should 
the young man do? 

That is the question that has been agitating 
the readers of one of 
the British papers. That 
is the question that is 
said to have been di- 
verting the mind of 
Governor Woodrow 
Wilson. The answer he 
reached after due delib- 
eration was, we under- 
stand, this: The young 
man should recover the 
key at any cost! 

This story, gentle 
reader, shows us that 
even in the most ram- 
pageous midst of poli- 
tics we may still find 
exercise for our sense 
of humor. It is a good 
time for us all to re- 
member that, and to 
keep an eye open for 
amusing things in these 
days of political strife. 


It was a campaign 
orator who had the fol- 
lowing harrowing ex- 
perience, which London 
Tit-Bits narrates: 


THE NEW INDUSTRY 
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SHOT FOR PREFERENCE. 

A rather turgid orator, noted for his verbosity 
and heaviness, was once assigned to do some 
campaigning in a mining camp in the mountains. 
There were about fifty miners present when he 
began; but when, at the end of a couple of 
hours, he gave no sign of finishing, his listeners 
dropped away. 

Some went back to work, but the majority 
sought places to quench their thirst, which had 
been aggravated by the dryness of the discourse. 

Finally there was only one auditor left, a di- 
lapidated, weary-looking old fellow. Fixing his 
gaze on him, the orator pulled out a large six- 
shooter and laid it on the table. The old fellow 
rose slowly and drawled out: 

“Be you going to shoot if I go?” 

“You bet I am,” replied the speaker. “I’m 
bound to finish my speech, even if I have to 
shoot to keep an audience.” 

The old fellow sighed in a tired manner, and 
edged slowly away, saying as he did so: 

“Well, shoot if you want to. I may jest as 
well be shot as talked to death.” 


Here is another story 
of resignation to the 
inevitable that Thomas 
Nelson Page is fond 
of telling. 


A LESSON TO HIM. 


During the reconstruc- 
tion days of Virginia a 
negro was convicted of 
murdering his wife and 
sentenced to be hanged. 
On the morning of the 
execution he mounted the 
scaffold with reasonable 
calmness. Just before the 
noose was to be placed 
around his neck the 
sheriff asked him if he 
had anything to say. He 
studied a moment and 
said: 

“No, suh, boss, thank- 
ee, suh, ’ceptin’ dis is 
sho gwine to be a lesson 
to me.” 


Any man who tries 
to deceive his loving 
spouse—and bungles at 
it—ought to meet the 
humiliation that over- 


—Punch took the man of whom 
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TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


—Judge 











Rhinelander Waldo, police commissioner of 
New York City, tells: 


WHAT THE GROCER SENT. 


“Smith the other day went fishing. He caught 
nothing, so on his way back home he telephoned 
to his provision dealer to send a dozen of bass 
around to his house. 

“He got home late himself. 
him on his arrival: 

“*Well, what luck ?’ 

“Why, splendid luck, of course,’ he replied. 
‘Didn’t the boy bring that dozen bass I gave him.’ 

“Mrs. Smith started. Then she smiled. 

“Well, yes, I suppose he did,’ she said. ‘There 
they are.’ 

“And she showed poor Smith a dozen bottles 
of Bass’ ale.” 


His wife said to 


’ 


The new Chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, Dr. Elmer E. Brawn, tells this tale of a 
guileless little boy. 


WHAT HE THOUGHT OF IT. 


“The little son of a friend of mine,” said the 
Chancellor, “was taken to the circus for the first 
time by his doting father. When he returned, 
round-eyed and all but apoplectic with delight, 
his mother asked him how he liked the circus. 
‘Mother,’ said my friend’s little boy, ‘if you once 
go to the circus with me, you'll never want to 
fool away time on church again.’ ” 


Arnold Bennett knocks our Pullman sleep- 
ing cars. There are others ready to join him 
in that. One of them, doubtless, is the lady 
who figures in the following story from Judge: 
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IN THE WRONG BERTH. 


The long train of Pullman sleepers was rush- 
ing toward New York with its load of human 
freight. It was still early and only a few of the 
passengers were astir. A china salesman in one 
of the lowers was awakened by a commotion at 
the curtains of the berth above him. A moment 
later a bare foot was thrust through the opening 
and placed upon the edge of his bed. A woman’s 
voice spoke in angry accents. 

“Look there, John! I bought those stockings 
yesterday at Hunter’s for twenty-five cents a pair 
and they guaranteed them not to crock. I’m 
going to send them back. Just see my foot!” 

In some bewilderment the drummer beheld for 
an instant a dainty foot upon which the discol- 
oration was unmistakable. 

“Madam,” he said, “the crocks belong on the 
shelf across the aisle.” 


The poor railway man catches it on all 
sides, from Congress, the state legislatures, 
the daily press and the courts. And if he 
seeks distraction from his woes in a comic 
paper, he gets this sort of thing (from Fun): 


THE WRONG MAN. 


The reporter who had accompanied the special 
train to the scene of the wreck, hurried down the 
embankment and found a man who had one arm 
in a sling, a bandage over one eye, his front 
teeth gone, and his nose knocked four points to 
starboard, sitting on a piece of the locomotive 
and surveying the horrible ruin all about him. 

“Can you give me some particulars of this 
accident?” asked the reporter, taking out his 
notebook. 

“T haven’t heard of any accident, young man,” 
replied the disfigured party stiffly. 

He was one of the directors of the railroad. 


Dr. Osler has been variously answered. But 
who can beat this answer (London Opinion) : 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


THE Parson (about to improve the golden 
hour): “When a man reaches your age, Mr. 
Dodd, he cannot, in the nature of things, expect 
to live very much longer, and I—” 

THE NONAGENARIAN: “I dunno, passon. I be 
stronger on my legs than I were when I 
started !” 


Our Olympic commissioners ought to have 
got the darkey in this story for the Stockholm 
100-meter dash: 


GOING SOME. 


A near race riot happened in a southern town. 
The negroes gathered in one crowd and the 
whites in another. The whites fired their re- 
voivers into the air, and the negroes took to their 
heels. Next day a plantation owner said to one 
of his men: “Sam, were you in that crowd that 
gathered last night?” ‘“Yassir.” “Did you run 
like the wind, Sam?” “No, sir. I didn’t run 
like the wind, ’deed I didn’t. But I passed two 
niggers that was running like the wind.” 











